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Heavier Buying 


Cleveland, June 19, 1919 


Is Encouraging 


With Railroad Demand Absent Iron and Steel Market Continues to Expand—Pig Iron Move- 
ment is Sustained—Operations on Increase—Shipbuilders, With Many Private 
Inquiries, Seek Disposition of Government Contracts 


ACKING the telling factor of railroad buying 
to round out the market, the demand for iron 
and steel is spreading to an extent that occasions 

widespread encouragement. Were the transportation 
interests free to add their normal needs to the pres- 
ent moving tonnage, it is not difficult to.picture the 
effect on the general situation that probably would 
result. With this principal exception, buyers in a 
growing number of lines continue to lay out and 
provide more confidently for their programs cover- 
ing the next three to six months. Mill specifications 
are being received on a rising scale that warrants 
some increase in operations. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. with its fully diversified 
line of operations now is on a 70 to 75 per cent 
producing basis. Most of the independent companies, 
except where favored lines predominate, are not doing 
as well. Some wire mills have been receiving speci- 
fications in excess of their full output. Deliveries 
on manufacturing wire by leading mills now are 
up to four weeks. Sheet orders are more widely 
distributed with output for all plants averaging about 
65 per cent. Tin plate operations have increased 
probably 10 per cent. Oil country demands for tubu- 
lar goods remain exceedingly heavy. Plate tonnage 
still is disappointing though it is somewhat better. 
A movement of importance to the 
languishing plate mills, is the pres- 
sure being brought to bear on Wash- 
ington this week by leading ship- 
builders for a final declaration re- 
garding government ship contracts. The yards now 
have various opportunities to book private contracts, 
some of which as recently noted, are from foreign 
shipping interests, and they want to know to what 
extent their capacity may be freed of government 
requirements, to enable them to accept these. Some 


Ship Orders 
in Sight 


private contracts already have been closed, including 
three merchant boats to the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co., a 14,000-ton vessel and six’ tankers to other yards. 

The cotton tie market for the season has been 
opened at $1.70 to $1.72 per bundle, or 20 cents less 
than last year. Carrying charges, however, have been 
increased 4% cent per month per bundle. 


A genuine buying movement in 
foundry and malleable pig iron is 
being carried forward. In some dis- 


tricts the bookings of the past week 


Iron Buying 
Goes on 
were the heaviest yet entered. Cleve- 
land interests sold probably 100,000 tons, Buffalo an 
equal total, New York about 50,000 tons, Pittsburgh 
25,000 tons and Chicago a round amount. The cov- 
ering of large buyers to Jan. 1 materially has helped 
to swell the tonnage. The purchase of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. is put at about 50,000 tons, which 
went mainly to Buffalo furnaces. One sale of 10,000 
tons, one of 9000 tons, one of 8000 tons and several 
of 7500 tons are reported. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., after completing a purchase of 4000 tons 
of foundry iron, has inquired for 10,000 tons addi- 
tional. At Buffalo, where freights have been ab- 
sorbed freely by the furnaces, the effect of the recent 
bookings has been to cause two makers to move back 
to -the regular schedule. are being 
made in various districts to increase production as 
furnace stocks are being drawn against. Steelmaking 
iron remains singularly inactive. 
Structural work is keeping up well 
both as to new inquiries and lettings. 
The leading award of the week is 
13,000 tons for the General Motors 
Co. office building at Detroit. Chi- 
cago reports the largest tonnage of any recent week 
for that district made up of jobs. 
There have been good sized lettings in the Cleveland 
and New York districts. Various municipalities are 
opening up with their cast iron pipe requirements. 

Blast furnaces are more disposed to provide against 
their future requirements of raw materials. One slid- 
ing scale contract for 10,000 to 12,000 tons monthly 
and another of 8000 tons Connellsville 
furnace coke, have been closcd on pig iron 
at the ratio of 6 and 6% to 1. 

Export business continues to be made up of miscel- 
langeus orders which usually are of small amount. 
The Far East and South America furnish the best 
buyirg. The Orient has bought 5000 tons of light 
rails and England 15,000 tons of spelter. 


Preparations 


Gcod Awards 
Are Made 
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Wheels of Peace Machinery Turning 


r by the waiting machinery trade, the Iron TRADE 
Review of June 12 carried exclusively, the 
formal announcement of the government’s ma- 

chine tool appraisal and selling plan. This was 

accompanied by explanatory graphs which clearly 
illustrated the working plan evolved by the machine 
tool section of the war department for the inventory- 
ing and valuation of the $75,000,000 worth of tools, 
owned by the government in approximately 500 plants. 

Much less time was required to set the machinery 
of war in motion under the drive of necessity, than 
was consumed in getting the machinery of peace 
to working smoothly, based on the principle not to 
flood the market to the injury of any branch of the 
machine tool industry. Exactly seven months after 
the signing of the armistice which rendered idle this 
vast assortment of tools, the plan for appraising this 
equipment preparatory to its sale is put forth in final 
form. During that time innumerable suggestions 


have beem made and various plans have been tested. 
So many individual transactions were negotiated, that 
the machinery trade began to wonder if ever the 
much-heralded, all inclusive government selling plan 
In those cases where the gov- 


would materialize. 
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ernment asked for bids on groups of tools, neither the 
bidders or the government officials were satisfied. If 
buyers wanted the tools at all, they wanted them 
quickly and by the time action had been taken on 
the bids, the need for the machines had passed since 
the user had filled his requirements elsewhere. Then, 
too, when placing bids, the price named invariably 
proved to be the lowest possible, or at best, the tool’s 
immediate value to the fortunate bidder. For this 
reason bids on a former shell plant’s equipment in 
Chicago were rejected and returned. The prices 
named were too low to be considered acceptable. 

Whether this published plan will work out to the 
satisfaction of everybody concerned, remains to be 
seen, but with the co-operation of plant officials, 
superintendents, foremen, etc., and the United States 
government inspectors, it would seem to be the most 
equitable arrangement for manufacturers, dealers and 
users of the equipment in question. By it, a value 
will be placed upon each tool, contingent upon its 
service value in relation to the market price of the 
tool. Sales will be made (1) by auction; (2) to the 
highest bidder on sealed proposals; (3) at the current 
market price under competitive conditions and with 
full publicity; or (4) by negotiation under competi- 
tive conditions to the highest of not less than three 
independent competitive bids. Sales will be conducted 
by the individual bureaus of the war department. 

Apart from the present situation which has given 
rise to its development, the appraisal plan as worked 
out by the special board of experts, has its permanent 
value. It presents a clear and precise formula for 
the valuation of all used machine shop equipment. It 
promises to be much resorted to in the future by both 
buyers and sellers as a basis of valuation, in that im- 
portant field of machinery merchandizing. 





The Sensitive Furnace Situation 


EAVY buying of pig iron in practically all 
H market centers durim§ the past two or three 

weeks has brought into bold relief the question 
of current production and the severe curtailment of 
blast furnace operations that has been taking place 
during the past six or eight months. The monthly 
blast furnace statistics compiled by THe Iron TRADE 
Review tell an interesting story in figures along this 
line. From the high-water mark of operations in 
September, 1918, when the daily output averaged 
113,774 tons, the greatest in the history of the country, 
output has steadily shrunk until it reached a daily 
rate of 67,883 tons in May, a decrease in eight months 
of approximately 40 per cent. Of this curtailment 
only a comparatively small proportion had occurred up 
to March of this year. During the past three months 
the slump of output has been from 99,614 to 67,883 
tons daily. It is manifest, therefore, that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the tapering off of furnace 
activities since war came in the past three months. 
The record of furnaces blowing or idle makes a 














similar exhibit numerically. On the last day of Au- 
gust, 1918, 371 stacks were in operation, which was 
the high point. This number decreased to 364 at the 
end of September, remained unchanged in October and 
then declined steadily to 359 in, November, to 351 in De- 
cember, to 329 in January, to 311 in February, to 287 
in March, to 216 in April and to 199 in May. The 
net loss in going furnaces since August, 1918, there- 
fore, has reached the astonishing total of 172 stacks. 

For the buyer of iron the statistics of merchant 
iron output or such iron as is sold on the market, 
offers the greatest measure of interest. Last Septem- 
ber merchant iron to the amount of 799,237 tons 
was made. Because of the longer month this total 
had increased to 815,993 tons in October. In May, 
it had fallen to 506,258 tons, or 309,735 tons from the 
high point representing slightly less than 38 per cent. 
Steel works production in the same period, or from 
October, 1918, had declined from 2,578,423 tons to 
1,583,925 tons or 994,498 tons, equivalent to about 
385 per cent. Merchant and steel works output 
of pig iron consequently has moved lower with 
surprising uniformity showing the even distribution 
of the depression in demand. 

The record of production in gross tons of merchant 
and nonmerchant iron by months since August, 1918, 
is as follows: 


Merchant Nonmerchant 
September, 1918........ 799,237 2,534,894 
Ostober, 1918. <.. 2.005 815,993 2,578,423 
November, 1918........ 792,760 2,481,337 
December, 1918......... 804,369 2,562,038 
January, 1919.......... 783,589 2,480,098 
February, 1919......... 740,863 2,169,646 
EN. Se 731,018 2,303,263 
PD Peeks thaiv<vces 608,731 1,856,802 
SO GOEE wee bss sen kbs 506,258 1,583,925 


These figures accent the severity of the process of 
readjustment which the iron and steel industry has 
undergone, as measured by its basic product. They 
make clear why the blast furnace situation has be- 
come so sensitive to any appreciable increase of ship- 


ments or demand for pig iron, especially since 
the general policy pursued by producers has been 


to terminate output rather than pile iron for a better 
day. Already the recent broadening of the market 
is being reflected by the blowing in of idle stacks. 
It will not require much prolongation of the buying 
movement to restore many more stacks to production. 





Anarchy and Immigration 


ECRETARY FRANK MORRISON of the 
S American Federation of Labor issued a state- 
ment in Washington recently in which he 
blamed the so-called laxity of our immigration 
laws for the spread of anarchy throughout the 


country. The statement was prompted by the 
bomb outrages in which attempts were made on 
the lives of Attorney General Palmeryand other 
eminent citizens of the country. //; , ff /, 

The records do not justify th¢ Sosttien of Mr. 
Morrison. While évery decent American earnestly 
will support Mr. Morrison in his plea that this 
country should get rid of its undesirable aliens, 
and should prevent this class coming to our shores, 
his suggestion of a severe restriction of immigration 
is not a remedy. In France today, there are 2,- 
000,000 men on strike, and acts of violence have 
been committed and others are threatened. This 
situation cannot possibly be laid to immigration. 
Rather, it seems to be due to an acute unrest of 
labor, heightened by conditions following the war, 

Many things must be considered before a cure for 
organized murder can be found, if, indeed, a com- 
plete cure there is. The social upheaval of the war 
in itself is a great factor in inciting riots, plots and 
attempts at destruction of life, property and even 
government. The human mind the world over is in 
a state of agitation and that of the ignorant, de- 
signing and naturally rebellious individual is ap- 
pealed to under this condition much more easily 
than would be the case under normal times. These 
destructive attempts, however, are conceived and 
supported by the relative few. It goes without say- 
ing that any efforts to destroy the government are 
nothing less than grossly absurd so far as their 
success promises to be. But the malcontents should 
be rounded up, the aliens among them deported or 
summarily dealt with, depending upon their crimes, 
and the comparatively few native-born showing 
similar delinquency should be given the extreme 
limit of the law. With this done and normal in- 
dustrial and social conditions restored, as they are 
being restored, the bolshevik movement or anything 
resembling it will have come to an end. 

Harsh immigration laws will not prevent such a@ 
movement, but stricter measures promise neverthe- 
less to be enacted by congress, largely at the behest 
of organized labor. Shutting off immigration al- 
together for a term of years, as has been suggested, 
has in it the essence of completely demoralizing in- 
dustry of this country at a time when it is slowly 
re-establishing itself for a period of great expansion. 
Immigration of the right kind is necessary, and 
while it might be difficult to determine who will 
and who will not prove of this class, much can be 
done by the government, the employers and the 
citizenship of the country generally to actually see 
that immigrants are Americanized,“ not merely 
naturalized. Naturalization without Americaniza- 
tion can be made worse than alienage because it 
affords a false cloak under which discord and unrest 
can be fomented im a way which an alien would 
not think of attempting. 
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LIUANGQU AGUS AAO ONAN 
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Corrected to Wednesday Noon 
SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1656 AND 1658 
Pig lron WIRE RODS AND SKELP Sheets 
. 4) 7.95 Wire rods, Pittsburgh ......... $52.00 
ety ~ OBR ie $70.88 Groored skelp, Pittsburgh......-. 2. 45¢ (In cents per pound) 
cer ggg RP wr a 27.15  Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ SHEET MILL BLACK 
Deets, “WH  cucsdccaedisn dvete 25.75 No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
Basic, delivered, eo it icee Pe Shapes, Plates and Bars Ne 28, bemnomer, . Pitts Tt. a 4.36e 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace......... 7 (In cents per pound) 0 open ‘ See y 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......+++ 28.65 TIN MILL BLACK 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace... ... 27.25 preter oe — Fane ot = . a 
7.25 . ilade| -. 0. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 4.3 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace...... 2 Structural shapes, New York 2 T2e No. 28 a 4.35¢ 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... 31.15 Structural shapes, io ..... 2 1% No. , bessemer, Li: ewtincs. . 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ GALVANIZED 
No. 2 Northern. sscseeveseeees 1.75 to 2.25 Tank plates, Chicago .........- 2.92¢ No, 28, open-hearth, Pitts, ..... oo 
No 2 Southern § ....ceeeesecces 2.25te 2.75 qank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.895¢ No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... -T0¢ 
No. 2X Eastern and Virginia.... i by Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢ No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 5.97¢ 
No. 1X COE .ccceccccccvoce , up Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.55¢ BLUE ANNEALED 
e.. 2, GRENIER  caccaccadsdscosuc 2.25to 2.75 wars, soft steel, Chicago. ....... 2.62¢ No. 10, open-bearth, Pitts, 8.55¢ 
No. 2 foundry eastern ......++- 1.75to 2.25 Bars soft steel, New York..... 2.62¢ No 10, pooner Pitts evere 3. 55¢ 
‘ ‘ 1, Philadelphia 2.595¢ + ny abated ; 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. . $29.00 to 30.00 ss - sy 3505, N0- 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 8.82 
No. 2, foundry valley, Pitt 3 28.15 ~~ nn Bing Re 2.50 to 2.62¢ %®:,10. open-hearth, Phila. ..... 3.795¢ 
M ” . » SERED «teen 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ......... 26.75 to 27.00 ~d - common ons ~~ Full sheet schedule page 1588. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. 26.75 oto a” New York 2 63e Tin Plate 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... ey 7 tn , oS ote 
Ne. a feunty, Chleee. fmmem. 26.75 Hard steel bars, Chicago........ 2. 45¢ 4 ie oS ged nee 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 29.00 to 30.00 Rails. Track Material Tin plate, ¢o » Pts...... ‘. 
No, 2 ’ 35 ° ; 
o. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater, 28.60 to 29. Iron and Steel Pipe 
No. 2X eastern, Boston......... 29.90 to 30.90 Standard bessemer rails, mill $45.00 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace. . 28.00 Standard open rails, mill 47.00 Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
No. 2 foundry, del. Philadelphia.. 28.00 to 29,00 Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 35.00 to 38.00 Black Galv 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater.. 28.1010 28.60 Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 38.00 to 40.00 Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham .... 25.00 Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 2.75¢ ™% to 3 in., butt, steel....... 57% 44 
No, 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 28.60 to 28.85 Angle bars, Chicago base....... 2.75¢ % to 3 in., butt, fron........ 39% 23% 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... — ~~ -— = — mill..... + ~ Full pipe schedule page 1588. 
No. 2 southern, Phila. .........- . es, , Pittsburgh..... : : 
Ne $eeuben, Geuted ne 30,00 Tract bolts, Phat i R 4.36 Boiler Tubes 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 33.50 to 34. » Ciifeago........005 . ie Bae 40 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 20.00 Track spikes, Chieago........+5 a. Ee 2 eee ah oa 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ...... 26.50 Tie plates, Chicago........... 2.75e Ppt 1588 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia .. 30.60 Wire Products Full t schedule page . 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City.... 31.90 Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Virginia, No, 2X, Boston....... 31.20 to 32.20 (Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh. ... 27.15 5e ) Without War Freight Tax 
ee nee eeeen an arsote asso | Wit Mails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.26¢ (Class B Pipe) 
; my lied eine Plain wire, Pittsburgh.......... ‘ Class A pi is $1 higher than Class B. 
peggy AT oge FER is 44.05 Galvanized “wire, | Pittsburgh. .. $.70¢ — Four-inch, > aed ae tan $54.80 
: ‘9%. Chicago. Barb wire, painted, Pitts......... . Six-inch and over, Chicago...... 51.80 
——— a ae fo 03 Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts..... aa. fontae Mer Weicae.., 55.70 
Low phos. standard, Phila........ 41.00 to 42.00 Cut nails, Pittsburgh........... 4.445¢ Six-inch and —_ tia ?t........ 52.70 
Low phes. Lebenen, furnace... .. 35.00 Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. $2.75t0285 Pour-inch, Birmingham ......... 51.00 
Low phos, standard, Pittsburgh... 44.00 to 45.00 Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 8.40¢ Six-inch and over, Birm 48.00 
Charcoal, Superior, y wher half $1.45 Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh.... 4.10¢ Hoopes Rome nag hafting 
oke Chain, Piling, Strip Steel ° ? 
’ ’ 
(At the ovens) Hoops, Pittsburgh ............- 3.05¢ 
Connellsville furnace ........... $3.75 to 4.50 (In cents per 984 Bands, Pittsburgh ............. 8.05¢ 
Connellsville foundry .......+... 4.75to 5.25 Chain, 1 im. proof coil, Pitts.. 6.50¢ Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 
dry 
Pocahontas furnace, nominal...... 5.50 to 6.00 Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh. . 2.55¢ stamping quality ............. 3.05¢ to 3.30¢ 
l, hard oils, 1 inches 
Pocahontas foundry, nominal..... 6.00 to 6.50 Cild_ rolled r¢- stee a cols ©, , &. Shafting, Pitts. carloads......... 28 off list 
New River foundry, nominal...... 7.50 to 8.00 and wider by . 00 in Per Cotton ties, lots of 1000 to 3000 bundles, $1.72 
New River furnace, nominal...... 7.50 100 pounds, 5.65¢, per bundle, mill. 
Wise county furnace, nominal... .. 5.00 to 5.50 Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over, $1.70 per 
Wise county foundry, nomimal.... 6.50to 7.00 bundle. 
Ferroalloys Market Report Index Rivets 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, de- Pac Structural rivets, Pittsburgh... . 3.70¢ 
: livered producers’ price...... $120.00 to 125.00 U'eebly Market Review 1593 Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh......... 3.8 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, ERY Gree WOW. oo 08 Rivets ye in. and smaller Pitts.... 65-10-5 off 
English, ¢.i.f. Atlantic ports. 121.00 Pee FPO las inn ds etinenysved 1597 N d l 
vor 30 per cent fumace, 89 se CURE ii ceevicbis sebadcosse 1599 uts and Bolts 
me REED) pi osetoseey aie ey en ite. GecciniOucanuath soxanas .1599 (Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
licon, 50 per 
and contract, delivered lal 80.00 to 90.00 OD i Kidney chs beeahers . .1600 CARRIAGE BOLTS 
Ferro ¢ titanium, Sheets 1601 (% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
caleaey GEE oot ie Oe. esnee ShECHS  evescecsevssencccens 
Bessemer, hn 2 10 per cont 49.75 Tin Plate eer eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1601 — thread saecepeoseroerrenves me < 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 53.05 Ge TAME. eA Shc Fanys  vean 1601 Leste tnd WMOI......cccccccee 45-10 off 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 56.35 Sy Sap Se ee ae FO Se eee ee 
Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and Nuts. Bolt d Rivet 1602 MACHINE BOLTS 
New Straiteville, 0. a ee ee (% & 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
SS 6 ca oes we wns aaa 
Semifinished Material rap atten Rt Se 1603 | fava cn “ee 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS © NEE CRORES RO 1603 and longer... .......+..-- 50-10 off 
eneetenth:: Ghia ok $38.50 | Structural Shapes .......... et ee eee 70-10 off 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 42.50 Merchant and Cast Pipe....1605 Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
io bee senna sy 4 Nonferrous Markets ....... 1605 gt &, jell oo oe vabies « att 
eee eee eee le ® » ie’ 
nana, i... 38 50 Semifinished Steel..... +++ +1605 — 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 51.00 Cars, and Track Materials. .1605 NUTS 
Forging, Pedihie mit abies” 55.00 Export Market ........ -» «1606 Hot pressed, square blank ........... 280 a 
et: pee saz.00 | Refractories ...... ey tb ~ Siem oe 
Open- Youngstown ....... 42.00 British Market ............ 1636 Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ......... 3.00¢ off 
Bessemer, Pittaburgh pencchidce 42.00 Coke By-Products ........ .1£43 square tapped........... 3.00¢ of 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...-..... 42.00 | Machine Tools ...........- 1644 od, - Dibba 1-7 
hetedes hexagon ccccsseee 8.000 Of 
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average for 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 120.00 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh......... 38.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh... ... 42.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 38.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............. 2.35 
Steel bars, Chieago.......ssccccees 2.62 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.............. 2.595 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Prices 

June 18, 

1919 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh... $29.35 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 27.15 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh......... 28.15 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace.... 26.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 31.45 
a We 0 nig caters tacbcdecs 27.25 
Malleable, Chicago .........-++s+5:. 27.25 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham..... 25.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 26.75 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 25.50 
**No. 2X Virginia, furnace......... 26.50 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 29.50 


*°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
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AUGMENTS NE A 
Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Quotations on leading products June 18, average for May, 1919, average for March, 1919, and 
) RT 1918. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage 
of sales at the dates named. 

Average prices Prices Average prices : 

May, March, June, June 18, May, March, June 

1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 

$29.35 $32.55 $36.40 Iron bars, Cleveland................ $2.52 2.52 3.16 3.64 
27.15 32.35 33.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ 2.55 2.50 2.86 3.50 = 
28.15 29.85 34.15 ey IE Gaccy simsavcet tense 2.72 2.72 2.89 3.00 = 
26.75 29.95 33.00 ED. 5.6 ocacc'cvccndiiee 2.45 2.45 2.71 3.00 = 
81.45 38.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia ............... 2.695 2.695 2.958 3.185 = 
28.65 31.85 34.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh..........’... 2.65 2.65 2.91 3.25 = 
27.25 30.45 33.50 Tank plates, Chicago............... 292 292 315 8.25 = 
27.35 31.20 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia.......... 2.895 2.895 3.155 3.435 = 
20.75 29.95 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 4.35 4.35 4.60 5.00 =] 
28.80 32.85 32.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 3.55 3.80 4.25 = 
27.50 31.65 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 5.70 5.70 5.95 6.25 = 
30.10 35.10 34.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.............. 3.25 3.25 3.45 3.50 = 
130.00 187.25 250.00 Connellsville furnace coke........... 4.00 3.72 4.00 6.00 = 
38.50 42.25 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke.......... 4.75 4.35 4.80 7.00 = 
42.00 45.75 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. .... 18.00 15.55 14.65 29.00 = 
42.00 45.75 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 16.50 15.30 1425 28.50 = 
38.50 42.25 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 17.00 15.40 15.25 29.00 = 
235 2.61 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......... 22.50 21.90 24.00 34.00 = 
262 281 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ 19.00 17.05 17.65 33.50 = 
25.95 3.005 3.685 Rerolling rails, Chicago............ 19.50 17.45 16.30 384.00 = 

+70 per cent. 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGES 1656 AND 1658) 
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Heavy Pig lron Selling Keeps Up 


Bookings in Some Districts the Past Week Exceeds All Previous Periods—Foundry 
and Malleable Grades Still Make Up Movement and Steelmaking Iron is 
Neglected—American Radiator Purchase Put at 50,000 Tons 


Chicago, June 17.—Present buying 
of pig iron in the Chicago district is 
featured by the promptness’ with 
which inquiry is being converted into 
contracts. Ordinarily buyers have been 
wont to let their inquiries hang fire 
for several weeks while they are 
shopping about, in the hope of ,obtain- 
ing price concessions. In the present 
situation melters seem to have gained 
the idea that present prices are fixed 
and that no concession can be ob- 
tained. This opinion has_ resulted 
from the fact that in spite of light 
demand during the early part of the 
year, producers did not reduce their 
prices and prefer to blow out their 
furnaces, rather than sell at a loss. 
This indicated that present prices are 
close to the cost level. Inquiry is be- 
ing received in lots of 1000 to 6000 
tons, with an occasional larger ton- 
nage asked. Malleable consumers are 
active at present and in some cases 
are taking more iron for their second 
half requirements than they usually 
consume in an entire year. Volume 
of selling is increasing and all classes 
of consumers are covering their re- 
quirements. 

With present demand continuing, 
increased production will be necessary 
after the middle of the year and it is 
expected that several furnaces now 
idle will be blown in. Up to this 
time it has been possible to meet 
demand from daily prodtiction and 


from iron on furnace yards. The 
latter is being reduced rapidly and is 
not now much of a factor. 

Some southern interests continue to 
meet delivered prices from Chicago 
stacks, confining this business in 
Chicago district proper to higher sili- 
cons, and refusing to sell lower sili- 
cons into Chicago at competitive 
prices. At points where the freight 
rate from Chicago is sufficient these 
southern producers are willing to sell 
lower silicon grades in competition 
with Chicago makers. 

A change has been made in silicon 
differentials by Jackson county silvery 
makers, who have advanced with 
price on 7 per cent silicon to $38.25 
at the furnace, instead of $37.75. Other 
differentials remain the same as they 
have been. 

In the former schedule the price on 
7 per cent was out of line. 


Prices Are Competitive 


New York, June 16.—Brisk buying 
again featured the pig iron market 
here during the past week and sharp 
price competition on the part of cer- 
tain furnaces to get this business was 
apparent. While in most quarters 
there is a tendency to quote higher 
instead of lower, certain furnaces 
still are willing to book at prices 
well below the level of March 21. 
Two Buffalo makers have taken consider- 
able foundry tonnage during the past 


week at $25.50 to $26, Buffalo, for 
No. 2 plain foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon); $26 to $26.75 for No. 2X 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon); $27 to $27.50 
for No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon). 


These levels are equivalent to $28.10 
to $28.60, $28.60 to $29.35 and $29.60 
to $30.10, respectively. delivered New- 
ark, N. J. Other Buffalo interests 
are quoting higher. One interest which 
recently quoted low prices on third 
quarter and prompt foundry, this week 


has named $29.75, Buffalo, for sec 
ond half for No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 
silicon) and other grades in propor- 
tion. Another Buffalo interest, as a 
result of recent active selling, has 
advanced to the regular schedule of 
$26.75, $28 and $29.75. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces are not permitting 
their customers in all cases to be 


taken away, but there is less disposi- 
tion on their part to shade. Eastern 
Pennsylvania iron now may be had 
at $29.50 to $29.75, delivered Newark, 
for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, and about $1 
higher on 2.75 to 3.25 silicon. Higher 
figures are being asked and in some 
instances, done. Sales of foundry 
iron during the past week in this dis- 
trict aggregated 40,000 to 50,000 tons, 
and current inquiries indicate buying 
will continue during the coming week. 
The largest single lot entered in- 
volved 8000 tons of second half found- 
ry. A _ Bridgeport, Conn., consumer 
bought 3000 tons of foundry and near- 
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ly 1000 tons of malleable for third 
quarter. While most of the iron 
sold involved foundry, some basic also 
changed hands. One 500-ton lot of 
basic, it is interesting to note, was 
sold in this district by an eastern 
Pennsylvania maker at a price slight- 
ly less than $26.50, furnace. 


Small Lots in New England 


Boston, June 16—Large tonnage 
lots have been absent from the in- 
quiries in pig iron of the last few 
days. The general feeling is that 
from now on the sale will be made 
up of small orders for the purpose of 
adjusting qualities or otherwise filling 
in with contracted deliveries. Those 
best informed about consumers re- 
quizements and the contracts already 
placed, say that in most all cases 
foundries are now covered for the 
estimated balance of this years busi- 
ness. New England foundries, taken 
collectively, are averaging little over 
60 per cent of normal output and any 
estimate of business for the balance 
of the year has quite likely been 
made with the present output as a 
basis. One large textile machinery 
interest is known to be holding off 
on its last half orders and inquiries 
for 200 and 300-ton lots are pre- 
valent. One 2000-ton inquiry is out 
which is thought will be closed this 
week. The orders placed during the 
last week have been from car lots to 
500 tons, but the aggregate has been 
favorable though smaller than that 
of the previous week. Prices gener- 
ally have stiffened. No. 2X (silicon 
2.25-2.75) has with few exceptions sold 
at $28 eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
and this price has been met in the 
New England market by the Buffalo 
and western Pennsylvania districts. 


Good Demand for Foundry 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—While almost 
nothing has been done in the steel- 
making grades, aside fom the sale of 
3500 tons of basic to the Follansbee 
Bros. Co., for prompt and July de- 
liveries and some export lots for 
standard bessemer, the past week has 
been marked by considerable activity 
in foundry pig iron. The National 
Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., bought 
4700 tons of No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 
silicon) from western Pennsylvania 
furnaces, while the Union Radiator 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., took about 1000 
tons of the same grade. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
completed its purchases of 4000 tons 
of No. 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
for June-July shipment divided equally 
between its Allegheny and New Brigh- 
ton plants. Two or three other lots 


of 1000 tons each were taken by 
other Pittsburgh district consumers 
besides various smaller lots. A num- 


ber of good-sized purchases also 
have been made by brokerage houses 
either to cover sales previously made 
or on speculation. Altogether the 
week’s business in foundry iron 
may be conservatively estimated at 
25,000 tons. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. now has come out for 10,000 
tons for August-September shipment. 
This inquiry calls for 3000 tons. of 
No, 2 foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) 
for Allegheny; 3000 tons of 2.00 to 
2.25 or higher in silicon, for New 


Brighton and 2000 tons each of south- 
ern foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and 
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No. 2 southern (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
for Louisville. The great bulk of the 
business. recently done in foundry has 
been at the full market quotations of 
$26.75 furnace for No. 2 foundry (1.75 
to 2.25 silicon). Brokerage purchases, 
however, are understood to have been 
made at $26 furnace and to some con- 
sumers $26.50 was made. This latter 
price in one instance represented the 
meeting by the seller of the freight 
differential of the competing furnaces 
while that figure also was the basis 
of some business in iron where a 2.25 
average silicon content is guaranteed. 


Bookings are Disappointing 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Sentiment 
in the pig iron market here has im- 
proved and buying is fair, the volume 
of new business is disappointing. The 
past week’s business in fact was not 
so large as in the preceding week 
according to the statements by the 
sellers; also there has been a soften- 
ing in prices. No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) now may be quoted at $29 
to $30, Philadelphia; No. plain 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) at $28 to $29 
and No. 1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) at 
$29 to $31, and gray forge, $27.50 to 
$28.50. Present business covers a 
much wider range of quotations and 
a smaller number of sales is being 
made at higher prices. On the other 
hand, sales have been made consid- 
erably lower. One exceptional sale 
involved 200 tons of No. 1X at about 
$29, delivered Baltimore. The _ in- 
clination is to look for better business 
in the coming week as new inquiry 
runs into the thousands of tons. It 
is understood the National Radiator 
Co. closed on a portion of the 6000 
tons which it inquired for second 
half. Basic is without interest. Stand- 
ard low phosphorus now can be had 
at $38, furnace, or about $41 to $42, 
Philadelphia. About 600 tons of cop- 
per bearing low phosphorus were sold 
on the $35, furnace, basis during the 
week and more than 1000 tons are 
under negotiation. It is understood 
750 tons inquired for by a middle 
western user has gone to a furnace 
outside this district. Only one Vir- 
ginia maker now is a seller of found- 
ry. This interest sold about 2000 
tons the past week at $25.50, $26.56 
and $27.50, respectively for the three 
arseve for delivery in 30 to 60 days. 

ther Virginia makers either are not 
in the market or their prices prevent 
them from being factors. 


Heavy Bookings Continue 


Cleveland, June 17.—Bookings in pig 
quarters in this city, have continued 
to run heavily. The past week's sell- 
ing reached the highest point since the 
movement began and probably cne- 
half of the aggregate of 200,000 tons 
which Cleveland selling interests have 
within that period. The buying as in 
the past, has been confined strictlv to 
foundry and malleable grades and not 
a single transaction in basic is re- 
ported. Foundry iron has figured 
most prominently in the turnover and 
some of the largest consumers in the 
territory, which has embraced north- 
ern Ohio, lake, Indiana, and Detroit 
iron by furnace interests with head- 
districts, have covered, for delivery 
up to Jan. 1. One lot of 10,000 tons 
was included, another of 9000 tons 
and several of 7500 tons and smaller 
amounts. The orders making up the 
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however, have been very 
numerous. Local buyers have been 
placing some fair tonnages. Prices in 
the main have adhered closely to the 
$26.75 furnace base for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. From 3000 to.4000 tons of 
southern Ohio silveries have been 
closed and as a result, one Jackson 
county producer has advanced the 
price of 7 per cent from $37.75 to 
$38.25 furnace, leaving the other grades 
unchanged. Current inquiry is of large 
proportions but no stee!Imaking iron 
is included in this. Shipments by the 
furnaces also continue to improve. 
Some interests now are drawing upon 
the stocks which they had accumulated 
at certain furnaces, and some may be 
obliged to put in additional capacity 
soon. 


Raises Low Silicon Grades 


Buffalo, June 18.—The feature of 
the past week in the pig iron market 
has been the fact that one interest due 
to recent heavy selling has increased 
its prices on two low silicon grades. 
Gray forge has been advanced by this 
interest to $26, making the price 
spread on this iron, $25.75 to $26. 
No. 2 plain (1,75-2.25 silicon) has 
been increased to $27, making the 
spread $26.75 to $27. Though the 
aggregate tonnage of iron sold in this 
district for the past week cannot be 
definitely stated, it is said to be in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 tons. Heavier 
shipments on contracts and freer 
specifications show that iron is more 
and more in demand. Some furnaces 
even have found it necessary to ship 
out of stock. 


Inquire for 1920 Iron 
Cincinnati, June 16.—Although the 
inquiry shows considerable improve- 
ment not much business is reported 
by different selling agencies. Melters 
of foundry iron are so well provided 
for last half that inquiries sent out 
by them are considered mostly to be 
for information as to future market 
values. It cannot be denied that con- 
siderable northern and southern iron 
has been sold below the last govern- 
ment schedule of $26.75, but prac- 
tically all of these sales are made 
under the guise of equalizing freight 

rates from competitive points. 


Southern Makers Book Tonnage 


St. Louis, June 14—Signs of gradual 
progress toward activity in pig iron 
continue to multiply. While the 
movement has not assumed the pro- 
portions of an actual revival, there are 
numerous indications that the latter 
is not far distant. Numerous con- 
sumers who have been holding back 
now are making purchases or in- 
quiries for fairly substantial tonnages. 
With the exception of one important 
interest, Southern producers are on a 
price basis which is bringing out 
business. The result this week has 
been a large volume of small sales, 
and the closing of several sizable con- 
tracts for second half. The sales 
aggregate for the week will run 5000 
to 6000 tons of Southern grades. A 
canvass of leading foundry interests 
in the district shows orders since 
June 1 have been the best by far in 
volume and character since the armis- 


tonnage, 


tice. Reserve stocks of iron are 
being cleaned up and many plants 
which in April declared they would 


not have to buy for several months, 
now are purchasing against recently 
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booked orders. This is especially true 
of the stove manufacturers. Some 
hesitancy in these quarters still exists 
however as to purchasing for the 
third and last quarter. Manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments are more hopeful. 


Selling More Cautiously 


Birmingham, Ala. June 17.—After 
selling briskly, at concessions from 
the prices fixed at Washington several 
weeks, especially for northern de- 
livery, Alabama furnaces are now act- 
ing with greater caution. In fact one 
maker announces he is out of the 
market entirely for the third quarter. 
The market is beginning to show a 
little more strength although con- 
sumers still insist on concessions and 
will not place business on a higher 
basis. While it is admitted that some 
of the larger consumers in the coun- 
try have been in the southern market 
and have placed some business, no 
definite information is being given 
out. Some small sales of basic have 
been heard of around $24. No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) continues 
at $24.50 to $24.75, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
is quoted at $25 and 2.75 to 325 sili- 
con, at $25.75. Some preducers in the 
Birmingham district have maintained 
a price of $25 for No. 2 foundry, 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and have dis- 
posed of quite a little iron while an- 
other interest has held to $25.75 and 
has sold but little. Iron on furnace 
yards is beginning to move. Furnace 
officials are beginning to express the 
opinion that prices for iast quarter de- 
livery will be from $1 to $2 higher. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. will blow in two Bessemer fur- 
naces shortly. That company now 
has six furnaces at Ensley going. 
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Close Coke for Last Half 


Sizable Tonnages of 48-Hour Fuel Put Through on Sliding Scale 
of 6 and 614 to 1—Spot Market is Easier 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Interest in the 
coke market at present centers chiefly 
around last-half business in furnace 
fuel. A great many contracts are 
under negotiation and a few actually 
have been completed. One of these 
involving between 10,000 and 12,000 
tons per month has been made on a 
sliding scale arrangement and it is 
understood a price of better than 6 
to 1 was made. Another contract 
involving about 8000 tons a month is 
to carry a basis of 6% to 1 for a 
time and in the event of the price of 


iron moving to a certain level, it 
automatically goes on to a 6 to 1 
basis. While Pittsburgh and valley 


blast furnace interests are making in- 
quiries for last-half coke, the business 
that has been done thus far has been 
with eastern and Buffalo furnaces. A 
basis of 6% to 1 means a price on 
$25.75 basic pig iran of $4.14 for coke, 
while a 6 to 1 ratio means $4.28 for 
coke Some flat price contracts are 
understood to have been closed and 
while details as to tonnages are not 
available, it is understood that not 
over $4.50 has been paid. The larger 
producers are quoting $450 as a 
minimum and some of them are not 
considering less than $4.75 on flat 
price contracts. Some of the smaller 
operators, however, appear content 
with less than $4.50 and they have 
been securing some business. Mean- 
while the spot market for standard 
48-hour fuel is weaker. Production 


Ore Market Gains Strength 


Sales Relatively Are Small But Show Steady Improvement Over 
Volume of Few Weeks Ago—Eastern Shipments Grow 


Cleveland, June 17.—Sales of iron 
ore continue at a level well above the 
market held during the spring. The 
improved tone of the market, first 
observable a few days ago, differs 
strikingly from the dullness _ pre- 
valent during the spring. Despite 
this improvement, sales are not in 
large volume. 

Ore operators are impressed by the 
appearance during the past few days 
of scattered inquiries and read in 
this a sign of improved demand. 
These inquiries reflect largely the bet- 


terment found throughout the iron 
and steel industry, although this 
change has not had time to work 


back from various finished lines into 
the raw materials market. The some- 
what irregular industrial improve- 
ment is marked by a better demand 
for foundry grades, while ores for 
basic furnaces are in better demand. 

Lake transportation conditions have 
improved somewhat and plans now 
call for recommissioning some of the 
vessels which have been tied up at 
docks. The coal trade is active but 
vessel supply still exceeds ore offer- 





ings. The last two months of the 
season, from the middle of Septem- 
ber on, are certain to witness a 
heavy grain movement, grain having 
first call on vessel tonnage after that 
date as a result of an agreement 
made with the government. 

_ Some eastern furnaces are now buy- 
ing Lake Superior ores. One result 
of the shutting off of foreign supplies 
during the war has been the heavier 


purchases by eastern furnaces of 
Lake Superior ores. The amount 
moved this year will approximate 


2,000,000 tons, against a normal aver- 
age of about 1,000,000 tons in pre- 
war days. Demand from the east, 
however, is slow in developing. 
One interest places its sales last 
week at 150,000 tons. Bessemer 
grades have been slow in finding a 
market although one seller recently 
placed lots of 175,000 and 60,000 tons 
respectively. Labor conditions in the 
mining districts continue good and 
plans are being made for resuming 
operations at some of the properties 
closed down during the winter. 


has incréased while demands have 
tapered off considerably in the past 
week or 10 days. Consequently, $4 
now measures a maximum and some 
business recently has been done as 
low as $3.75. Spot sales of foundry 
coke are being done anywhere from 
$4.75 to $5, ovens, and on contracts 
the market is quotable from $5 to 
$5.50, ovens. A number of contracts 
have been made at these prices. Some 


of the larger producers are quoting 
as high as $5.75, but this is con- 
siderably above that consumers are 
prepared to pay. Production of coke 
in the Connellsville region for the 
week ended June 7, is estimated by 
the Connellsville Courier to have been 
117,655 tons as compared with 111,335 
tons in the previous week. 
Foundry Coke Advanced 
Boston, June 17.—The New Eng- 


land coke market has shown a decid- 
edly increased activity during the past 
week. Those users who are under 
contract for the balance of the year 
are asking for sizable deliveries and 
many orders outside of the regular 
contracts are being placed. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. announces 
an increase of 25 cents a ton on found- 
ry coke on new last half contracts. 
This increase does not affect old 
contract consumers during the bal- 
ance of this month, but there are per- 
sistent rumors that further price 
changes will be taking place July 1 
affecting all consumers. 


Somewhat Better Contracting 


New York, June 16—A somewhat 
better buying movement in coke is 
reported. During the past week a 
number of consumers in this district 
have placed orders for by-product 
coke for the second half. It also is 
reported that spot buying is better. 


Foundries Are Covering 


Cincinnati, June 16-—A _ large in- 
quiry for foundry coke has come out 
within the past two days, most of the 
fuei to be shipped during the second 
half of next year. As a rule the 
ovens are not willing to make any 
contracts of size for shipment next 
year. The necessary cutting down of 
production during the hot summer 
season has caused a marking up of 
quotations by different furnace and 
foundry coke producers. Standard 
brands of Connellsville foundry coke 
are now held at $4 to $4.25 ovens and 
foundry grades range from $5.50 to 
$6. 


Close for Twelve Months 


St. Louis, July 14-—The coke situa- 
tion continues relatively satisfactory. 
Buying is quite general, both in the 
district proper and in the surrounding 
region. Several inquiries for sizable 
tonnages were received from the far 
Southwest this week, the first since 
the wartime stringency. Prices are 
very firm and it ts not as easy to 
secure prompt shipments. 
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Dealers Bidding Up Scrap 


Heavy Melting Steel Brings $18 at Pittsburgh—Railroad Lists Marketed 
Higher—Consumers Still Buying on Conservative Scale 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1658 


St. Louis, July 14—A singular con- 
dition exists in the market for scrap 


iron and steel. Consumers are dis- 
playing little interest in supplies, while 
dealers are making every effort to 
purchase all offerings. The result has 
been that this week railroads have 


sold material at from $1 to $3 higher 
prices than the mills are willing to 
pay. Demand from the rolling mills 
is at a standstill. In addition not a 
single steel interest in the district is 


in the market. It is purely a dealers’ 
market. During the past few days the 
Frisco railroad and the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas managed to get 


the highest prices on various grades 
obtained since last November. A few 
Eastern industries have been nibbling 
at this market, but the prices they are 
offering are much too low to permit 
of profitable shipment from here. 
Railroads of the Southwestern region, 
including Texas and numbering 14 in 
all, are offering 3400 tons, all of 
which will come to the St. Louis 
market. Early in the week the gov- 
ernment sold 4000 tons of steel shells 
at the Scullin Steei Co.’s plant at 
$15.80. The government will dispose 
of 1050 tons of shells from the plant 
of the Curtis Mfg. Co. within the 
next few days. During the week 
dealers paid $20.30 for a fair sized 
tonnage of rerolling rails while the 
mills offer only $18. 


Holders Ask Higher Prices 


New York, June 16.—Sentiment in 
the local iron and steel scrap market 
has undergone a_ considerable bet- 
terment since last week. Holders gen- 
erally have stiffened their prices with 
the result that virtually all descrip- 
tions are higher than they were a 
week ago. Perhaps the greatest 
strength is being manifested in heavy 
melting steel, which now is holding 
around $13 to $13.50, f.0.b. New York. 
Good quantities of this material are 
being bought in some quarters. Bor- 
ings and turnings also continue in 
fairly good demand, and better activ- 
ity is now being shown in wrought 
scrap. 


Steel Is Bid Up 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Brokers con- 
tinue to dominate the scrap market in 
eastern Pennsylvania although con- 
sumers are showing more interest. 
General strength is more pronounced 
and prices are advancing. Two large 
eastern steel companies are offering 
to pay $16.50 delivered for heavy melt- 
ing steel and brokers have bought at 
this price. One eastern dealer reports 
a sale of heavy steel to the Pittsburgh 
district at $18 delivered. Brokers here 
now offering pay higher than $16.50 


delivered. Other grades also have 
advanced including wrought. pipe, 
cupola and blast furnace turnings. 


Brokers are buying in anticipation af 
higher prices. The government con- 


tinues to offer scrap through district 
offices but tonnages involved in single 


offerings are not more than 1000 to 
1500 tons and there is no difficulty in 
getting bids. The feature of the 
market is the improved demand for 
foundry scrap. 


Dealers Scramble to Cover 


Pittsburgh, June 17—Scrap iron and 
steel prices have advanced sharply 
within the week, not so much because 
of an increase in the consumptive de- 
mand as because dealers short of the 
market, have been scrambling to 
cover. Heavy melting steel now is 
quoted at $18.50 to $19 delivered, or 
$2.50 a ton above the price of a week 
ago. This new range finds no basis 
in sales to consumers and is estab- 
lished entirely by the fact that dealers 
short of the market have made pur- 
chases as high as $18. Consumers 
meanwhile have not increased their 
bids and still are offering from $16 to 
$16.50 although they probably would 
pay $17. The advance of heavy melt- 
ing steel is reflected in baled sheets 
and certain other grades. Bundled 
sheets now range from $14.50 to $15. 
Sales of 500 tons are noted at $14.75 
on a trial order with the possibility 
that as much more will eventually be 
required by the buyer. Baled sheets 
are fully $3 a ton higher than-recently 
and turnings, borings, axle turnings, 
car wheels and rerolling rails all are 
held for much higher price. While 
inquiries from steel manufacturers are 
reported to be quite numerous, actual 
business is extremely limited. 


Inquiry on the Increase 


Buffalo, June 17.—The scrap market 
is strong and inquiries are increasing. 
Considerable business is being done 
and there is a demand for every 
grade on the list. Local mills are 
taking a keen interest in the market, 
but so far as can be learned there 
have been no large sales of heavy 
melting steel, since the 10,000-ton 
transaction of two weeks ago. Deal- 
ers are holding out for higher prices 
on heavy melting steel and are making 
sales only in small tomnages. They 
express expectations of a $20 price 
before long and point to one offer 
from Pittsburgh and valley districts 
of $18.75-$19 delivered Pittsburgh, for 
heavy melting steel. Strengthening 
of the market has brought higher 
prices in bundled sheet scrap, stove 
plate, railroad malleable, iron and steel 
axles, No. 1 busheling, old iron rails 
and No. 1 railroad wrought. 


Dealers Slow to Sell 


Cleveland, June 17.—Although deal- 
ers’ prices on scrap iron and steel 
have been marked up to $2.50, 
they are not at all eager to sell; in 
fact, many are studiously avoiding 
anything that might indicate a will- 
ingness to trade. Heavy’ melting 
steel has advanced from $16 to $16.50 
to $18 to $19, yet many dealers say 
they would not sell for $20 and are 
known to have turned down bona fide 
offers of $18.50. Melting steel, they 
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have found, is held almost exclu- 
sively by the yards and selling short 
would prove disastrous, they fear. 
Consumers are willing to buy most 
grades of scrap, but at somewhat 
under present prices. Dealers are 
providing most of the activity in the 
market at present. Some turnings 
are reported to have brought $10.50, 
and borings $12.50. Malleable has 
gone for $18.50. 


New England Scrap Unchanged 


Boston, June 16.—The recent better- 
ment in pig iron has passed without 
noticeably affecting the scrap market. 
Most New England foundries have 
been buying iron and this means 
sooner or later that they will be in 
the market for scrap. During the 
war, scrap was available when foundry 
iron was not; and as a result many 
foundries had larger supplies of scrap 
than of iron at the first of the year. 
This condition is now nearly equal- 
ized. Some users have been asking 
for wrought pipe scrap but little has 
moved at the prices offered. A New 
Jersey rolling mill has offered $20 
delivered on a specification for 3-inch 
pipe or over. A,Columbia, Pa., buyer 
is offering $18 delivered for wrought 
pipe under the usual specifications of 
1 inch and over. This means a price 
of $14.50 on cars at Boston and as 
far as can be learned no sales have 
been made here at this low figure. 
Offers for steel scrap of $16 delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania have been made 
but have met with no response. 


Chicago Quiet and Firm 


Chicago, June 17.—Firmness marks 
iron and steel scrap in the face of 
comparatively small orders by con- 
sumers and goodly offerings by rail- 
roads and the government, the latter 
from war contract settlements. While 
consumers are taking little material 
and appear to be out of the market 
as far as reserve supplies are con- 
cerned, some tonnages are moving to 
their yards for current requirements. 
Dealers have confidence in the situa- 
tion and are absorbing such tonnages 
as are offered, in the expectation 
that they will be able to profit when 
the real movement comes. Some be- 
lieve there will be a slight recession 
before buying starts but it is diffi- 
cult at this point to note signs of 
the approach of such a dip. The 
Santa Fe offers 2800 tons, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy 2500 tons, 
the Northern Pacific 1600 tons and 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha 470 tons. 


Buy for Nearby Delivery 


Cincinnati, June 16—The steel mills 
are buying some scrap, but in smaller 
quantities. To put the matter plainly, 
they are not inclined to contract very 
far ahead but are willing to pay ad- 
vances on scrap needed for nearby 
shipment. All kinds of wrought scrap 
has been advanced and there is a 
well circulated report among the deal- 
ers that a general advance in prices 
will take place in scrap before the 
end of the month. 


Few Grades Are Active 


Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—But 
few grades in the scrap list are active 
in the south and only minor changes 
in quotations are being made. Stove 
plate has been in demand this week. 
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Heavy melting steel has 
Cast is being inquired for but con- 
sumers are not offering what the 
dealers ask. The inquiry for stove 
plate and cast scrap is not confined 
to the immediate Birmingham dis- 
trict. 


uieted down. 


Heavier Demands 


Increase Tin Plate Operations—Watch- 
ing Wage Conference Closely 


Pittsburgh, June 17—Conditions in 
the tin plate market still are improv- 
ing and while demands from contain- 
er manufacturers still are much be- 
low normal, they are much better 
than a short time ago. Since specifi- 
cations for August shipments of con- 
tainer plate must be in by June 15, 
makers have been getting a large 
number of shipping orders in the past 
week. In addition to the specifica- 
tions against contracts, orders have 
been numerous lately and since buy- 
ers are demanding prompt shipment, it 
is evident that the demand for cans 
is better. Terne plate demands are 
of good size and lately there has been 
much activity in tin mill black sheets, 
especially for export. Several thou- 
sand tons of black tin mill sheets 
recently have been sold for export to 
Japan where these sheets will be gal- 
vanized and tin used. Because of 
recent improvement in business, mill 
operations are better. The average 
is probably better than 60 per cent 
as compared with less than 50 per 
cent recently. It has been the prac- 
tice of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. to shut down one or two 
of its plants after about a month’s 
operation for a two-week period. This 
week two of its mills that it had 
planned to close for two weeks will 
be kept in operation. While no in- 
formation is available as to the out- 
come of the wage conference between 
the independent sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, there seems to be some 
fear that the matter will be long 
drawn out and that some labor trou- 
bles may develop. The increase in 
mill operations may be partly ascribed 
to a desire on the part of the manu- 
facturers of tin plate to be prepared 
against any such contingency. Prices 
of tin plate are well maintained on a 
base of $7 per base box, Pittsburgh, 
with stock plate selling at the usual 
concessions. Tin mill block has shown 
considerable shading. 


The offering of $2,700,000 preferred 
stock recently made by the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. has been oversubscribed 
by $600,000, the company announces, 
and it was therefore necessary to re- 
duce excess subscriptions. Allotments 
were made on the basis of 35 per 
cent except in cases where the amount 
asked for was small. The $2,000,000 
common stock offering has also been 
absorbed at par and rights are selling 
for $57 a share, amounting to a melon 
for original holders aggregating more 
than $1,110,000. 
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Sheet Output on Increase 


More Diversified Tonnage Broadens Mill Operations—Ford Motor 
Co, Order Not Placed—Shading of Prices Less Marked 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—Consid- 
erable sheet business is coming to 
valley makers unsolicited. Buyers are 
specifying in larger quantities then 
they have for many months, and as a 
result, old-time market activity is be- 
ginning to crop out. Those in close 
touch with the market state that busi- 


ness is decidedly encouraging and 
belief is expressed that short-time 
deliveries will be out of the ques- 
tion soon. Most valley makers have 


nothing to offer under a 10-day to 
three-week shipment and it is ex- 
pected that some shipments will be 
delayed due to the hot weather. This 
was the case last week with a cer- 
tain, maker whose mill crews started 
the turn but were compelled to 
stop at noon, leaving only two units 
in operation. The DeForest works 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., will 
be down early next month for the 
purpose of electrifying the mill drive. 

One maker has sold several hun- 
dred tons of No. 14 blue annealed, 
on the basis No. 14 plates. Buyers 
show a willingness to contract pro- 
vided they can obtain concessions 
but since a good quantity of busi- 
ness is coming out at present prices, 
few contracts, if any, have been closed 
under the market price. It is under- 


stood one maker recently booked 
enough spot business to keep his 
mills occupied. for the next three 
weeks and, in doing so, closed at 
slight concessions. Inquiries are 
rather light although good business 
is involved in those which are re- 
ceived. Among inquiries this week 
is one for about 100 tons of Nos. 


29 to 31 and 36 inches square. Mills 
here are not adapted to roll this 
specification. 


Still Gaining in Activity 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Sheet orders 
and specifications still are increasing 
and heavier mill operating schedules 
have resulted. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., which only recently 
was running about 60 per cent, now 
is up close to 70 per cent, while the 
independents are doing about 60 per 
cent, making the average for the en- 
tire industry around 65 per cent. 
Automobile business still leads in ac- 
tivity, but there has been a notable 
gain in the specifications for black, 
galvanized, blue annealed and elec- 
trical sheets, especially the latter. 
One order of more than 2000 tons of 
electrical sheets covering a year’s re- 
quirements of a buyer, who before 
the war did not use more than 300 
tons a year, recently was placed. 
Some shading in galvanized sheets 
still is going on but evidently it is 
not very general for the reason that 
companies here who are quoting full 
market prices are in receipt of stead- 
ily-enlarging specifications. It is prob- 
able that quotations will become uni- 
form as it is understood a large 
western maker which has been actively 
shading galvanized sheets, now is 
well filled with business. While it 
is reported in newspaper statements 


that the Ford Motor Co. recently or- 
dered its last half requirements of 
steel, its sheet requirements are yet 
unplaced and the Willys-Overland Co. 
also is still to order its last half needs. 


Eastern Demand Backward 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Demand for 
sheets is lagging. There is some con- 
tracting for third quarter and some 
prompt demand but it is of light 
volume. Shading, however, no longer 
is in evidence. 


Demand Holds Steady 


Chicago, June 17.—Sheet mills in 
the Chicago district are meeting to 
some degree the usual midsummer 
curtailment of output on account of 
increased heat. Mills are now in bet- 
ter position on tonnage than for some 
time, deliveries of five to six weeks 
being the best that can be offered, 
while 60 days is the average. Gen- 
eral manufacturers are taking most 
of the material now being booke2 
while jobbers are inclined to begin 
rebuilding their depleted stocks. De- 
mand for the various grades of sheets 
is well balanced. Shading has prac- 
tically disappeared except as buyers 
try to hold to old offers and occasion- 
ally succeed in covering. 


Cotton Tie Prices Named 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Makers of cot- 
ton ties have announced the opening 
prices for the season at $1.70 a bundle 
of 45 pounds, mill, on the June basis 
for lots of 3000 bundles or more, and 
for lots running from 1000 to 3000 
bundles, $1.72. This is a decline of 
20 cents per bundle from the opening 
quotation of last year, but the carry- 


ing charge, which was 1 cent per 
bundle per month last year, has been 
raised this year to 1% cents per 
bundle. Opening of the season this 


year is exactly two months later than 
that of 1918, for manufacturers have 
desired to get some actual light on 
the probable size of the crop and the 
requirements of ties before opening 
their books. While the last govern- 
ment reports on the cotton crop indi- 
cated a production of around 13,000,000 
bales, private advices from the south 
suggest the possibility of a consider- 
ably larger vield. Early specifications 
for ties are reported to be normal but 


most manufacturers have some stock 
supplies. The following table shows 
the season prices per bundle of 45 
pounds since 1901: 
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Bar Demand Still Grows 


Despite Lack of Railroad Demand and Limited Implement Trade Buying, 
; Tonnage Expands—Some Implement Tonnage Reported to Independents 


Chicago, June 17.—Two restraining 
factors prevent the market for soft 
steel bars, in common with all forms 
of finished steel, from being fully ac- 
tive. 
in buying the railroads and the agri- 
cultural implement interests. The 
former of these is in dire need but 
is held back by Washington. The lat- 
ter is meeting the refusal of farmers 
to buy implements and as a corrollary 
is unable to market its product and 
therefore is not keen about buying 


more raw material. At the same 
time, it is learned some large ton- 
nages of bars on forward contracts 
recently have been closed by some 


of the latter interests with independ- 
ent mills. Both the railroads and the 
implement trade probably will get into 
the market finally after the middle 
of the year with sufficient tonnage to 
make the effects felt markedly. With- 
out these important interests partici- 
pating in present demand the market 
is growing apace, with buying increas- 
ing and confidence in the future show- 
ing steady growth. Manufacturers for 
the general trade are best buyers as 
their products are most mobile and 
are being absorbed by buyers. 

Bar iron mills are slightly more 
active, specifications are better, all 
buying being for spot delivery and 
the mills are on a stronger schedule. 
Lack of railroad demand is the limit- 
ing factor. 

Hard bar demand is slow and buy- 
ing by implement manufacturers after 
July 1 is awaited. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has been 
awarded 2600 to 3000 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars for the North Hill viaduct, 
Akron, O., by James O. Heyworth, 
Chicago, the engineer. 


Specifications Still Increase 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Specifications 
for merchant steel bars still are on 
the increase and while most of the 
demand is still from the automobile 
industry, it is noted that some of the 
nonintegrated makers of cold rolled 
shafting are ordering with more free- 
dom. Fewer reports of price conces- 
sions now are being heard. Demands 
for reinforcing concrete bars is good 
but actual business is restricted more 
or less because of the fact that in a 
good many cities wage disputes are 
holding up construction. These hard 
bars made from new steel are held at 
2.35¢ base Pittsburgh, while rerolled 
concrete reinforcing bars are rated at 
2.25¢ mill and it is claymed that this 
price is firmer. Steady improvement 
is noted in the demand for iron bars 
with some buyers anticipating their 
requirements. Makers. are holding 
firm at 2.75c Pittsburgh for special 
refined iron. 

Buying Is Going Ahead 

Cleveland, June 17.—A number of 
the consumers of merchant bars in 
the Cleveland district have continued 
to cover on their requirements to 
Oct. 1 and Jan. 1, and the recent 
contracting movement is well sus- 


These are the nonparticipation . 


tained. Specifications against con- 
tracts also continue to expand, and 
this is being reflected in some im- 
provement in mill operations. A 
local hardware manufacturing interest 
which has been inquiring for 5000 tons 
of bars to the end of the year has 
closed, but it is a question whether 
it bought the full amount asked for. 
A forging company has been figuring 
on 1000 tons of, bars and billets for 
third quarter... A good tonnage con- 
tinues to come from the automobile 
and accessory companies but news- 
paper reports that the Ford Motor 
Car Co. and the Willys-Overland Co. 
have been large buyers of new tonnage 
are understood to be incorrect. Rein- 
forcing bars are in good demand 
although there is some range still 
apparent in mill prices. Bids will be 
taken this week on 2500 to 3000 tons 
for a warehouse for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, and on 300 tons for 
a bridge at Niles, O. 


Bookings Are Good 





Buffalo, June 18—Merchant bar 
business in this district is good. 
Makers say that buyers gen- 


erally are beginning to talk contracts, 
evidently having been convinced that 
prices are now down to rock bottom. 
One local mill is some weeks behind 
on its bar deliveries. 


Mill Obligations Are Growing 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—Small 
and medium-sized rounds are being 
purchased freely from makers in this 
territory and the outlook of future 
business in this direction looks en- 
couraging. Considerable new business 
is coming to valley makers right 
along, and if this continues until the 
end of this month, practically all 
bar mills will be assured of a steady 
run over next quarter. Commitments 
on one maker’s books approximate 
30,000 for July delivery. 


New Business Increases 


Chicago, June 17.—Bolt and nut 
makers find new business increasing 
week by week and a comfortable or- 
der book is now held by nearly all 
makers. Demand for this material is 
general, automobile manufacturers be- 
ing the largest buyers, tractor build- 
ers and other manufacturers partici- 
pating. Some large sales have been 
made recently and small orders are 
numerous. 


Big Bolt Orders Placed 


Philadelphia, June 17.—The biggest 
bolt orders since the armistice were 
placed by the Emergency Fleet cor- 
oration with the low bidders, the 
Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co., 
this week. These involved 700,000 to 
750,000 bolts, galvanized. Many of 
the bolts are to be of heavy stock 
and more than 3 and 4 feet long. 
The bid of the successful company 
was 4.78 on square-head machine 
bolts with hexagon nuts, 5.15¢ on 
carriage bolts, 4.25c on clinch-ring 
bolts, and 4.25c om drive bolts with 
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countersunk heads and slightly 
pointed. Some bids were almost 3 
cents higher than the low figure. The 
Fleet corporation is opening bids to- 
day on a huge quantity of galvanized 
steel tie rods. 

Steel bar makers report continued 
good demand for bars. One large in- 
terest has for the first time in many 
months, all its bar mills busy. 


Nut-Bolt Jobbers Specify 


Cleveland, June 17.—Specifications 
from jobbers for nuts, bolts and rivets 
are coming in more heavily from day 
to day. The chief users still are the 
automobile and truck interests and 
their inquiries and orders are fairly 
numerous. <A _ fair-sized demand is 
enjoyed from the implement trade, 
which business has picked up consider- 
ably during the past few weeks. Or- 
ders from railroads are few. Prices 
are fairly well maintained. 


Jobbers More Active Buyers 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—While the de- 
mand for nuts, bolts and rivets from 
users has not increased much, there 
has been a decided improvement in 
specifications by jobbers and a much 
more cheerful feeling prevails. Some 
price concessions in the shape of 
freight absorption still are being made. 


Hoops and Bands Slow 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Makers of 
hoops and bands still report business 
to be comparatively slack. The co-op- 
erage interests are not rushed with 
business owing to the prohibition 
movement and are not looking for 
very large tonnages of narrow widths 
while automobile manufacturers, heavy 
users of band steel, are buying com- 
partively little just now. Makers 
continue to hold to a base of 3.05c 
Pittsburgh for both hoops and bands 
but it is probable that orders could 
be placed for less money. 


Demand Still Sluggish 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—No material 
improvement is noted in the demand 
for cold-rolled shafting. Some of 
the nonintegrated manufacturers, how- 
ever, are ordering and specifying for 
bars in a way that would suggest ex- 
pectations of early improvement in 
shafting demands. The base price of 
28 per cent off list is being closely 
observed. 


Stronger Market 


Continues in Ferromanganese as Re- 
sale Lots Disappear—Higher Sales 


New York, June 16.—Buying of fer- 
romanganese has shown a marked im- 
provement during the past week. Sales 
which were made aggregated at least 
2000 tons. Practically all of this metal 
is for spot and nearby shipment. The 
business was entered by domestic pro- 
ducers at prices ranging from $120 to 
$125, delivered, for 80 per cent. No 
sales, as far as known, as yet have 
been made by the importers of English 
metal at the English producers’ new 
price of $121, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. Re- 
sale ferromanganese practically has 
ceased as a factor in the market. 

Spiegeleisen, since the large sales of 
a few weeks ago, has been fairly quiet. 
Business transacted during the past 
week, involved at least 500 tons, how- 
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The market now is firmer and 


ever. 
may be quoted at $30 to $32.50 at 
the furnace, for 16 to 20 per cent 


metal. 
Indian Ore Higher 


New York, June 16.—Increased 
freight rates from India have resulted 
in an advance in the asking price on 
Indian manganese ore. This ore now 
is held at 70 cents per unit, c.if. At- 
lantic ports and sellers say it will not 
be sold at less. 


Resale Metal Absorbed 


Philadelphia, June 17—Brisk buying 
of ferromanganese was done here at 
$110 and $120 delivered during the 
week. The latter figure now is mini- 
mum and it is a question whether it 
could be duplicated as there is no 
more resale material available. 


Stronger Drift in Prices 


Pittsburgh, June 16.—Not only is 
the market for ferroalloys much more 
active but prices have strengthened 
tendency. Particularly is this the case 
with ferromanganese, resale offerings 
of which have dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point. A Buffalo producer who 
recently was making some extremely 
low quotations on accumulated sup- 
plies appears to have cleaned up these 


stocks and has withdrawn these 
prices. Considerably more than 1000 
tons of ferromanganese were sold 
within the week. Some of this busi- 
ness was done at $87.50, delivered 
Steubenville, for 75 to 77 per cent 


metal, while a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer took 600 tons at $97.50, de- 
livered, for 75 to 77 per cent, the 
agreement calling for a premium when 
the metal runs higher than 77 per cent 
and for a penalty when it goes below 
75 per cent. Carload sales of 80 per 
cent are reported at $105, delivered. 
The general asking. price of makers 
now is $121, delivered seaboard con- 
suming point and $125, delivered 
Pittsburgh. 

It is not possible to quote 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon higher than $85, 
freight allowed, although most makers 
are asking $90. Recent business on 
direct sales in only a few cases has 
been at better than $80 and on resale 
metal has been around $75. 

A sale of 600 tons of 10 per cent 
bessemer ferrosilicon for June and 
July deliveries is notec at $49.75 fur- 
nace. One of the furnaces which has 
been quoting a lower basis has with- 
drawn its prices and ali makers now 
are quoting $49.75 for 10 per cent; 
$53.05 for 11 per cent; and $56.35 for 
12 per cent. 

Sellers of ferrotungsten here would 
be extremely pleased to secure some 
business as high as $1.35 a pound 
furnace. Buyers are unwilling to pay 
over $1.25 and as low as $1.10 re- 
cently was done on some resale ma- 
terial. The attempt to impose an im- 
port duty on tungsten ore and metal 
- being watched with much interest 
ere. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis., will prepay and 
redeem all its first mortgage gold 
bonds numbered 8001 to 10,000 in- 
clusive, aggregating a face value of 
$791,000 with a premium of per 
cent on principal and all accrued in- 
terest to date of redemption. 
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Ship Plate Outlook Good 


Builders Urge Declaration of Government Vessel Needs So They Can 


Accommodate Private Demands—Negotiations Numerous 


Philadelphia, June 17. — Develop- 
ment of private shipbuilding work has 
reached the stage where early action 
is promised and platemakers are 
closely following the efforts of the 
shipyards to have the Emergency 
Fleet corporation declare finally to 
what extent their capacities will be 
required for further governmental 
work. All the leading shipbuilders 
are in Washington this week en- 
deavoring to hasten a decision by the 
shipping board as to whether federal 
contracts will be carried out or can- 
celed. Work on many contracts has 
been held up at oné time or another 
since the armistice. If a_ definite 
declaration on this point is not given 
by the shipping authorities, the build- 
ers likely will memorialize congress 
on this subject. This action is being 


forced by the numerous inquiries for 
ships from private interests, both 
domestic and abroad, which are now 


before the yards. Some of these al- 
ready have been converted into con- 
tracts. The bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co. has closed for three merchant 
vessels for private account, and other 
yards have taken orders including one 
for a 14,000-ton ship and another for 
six tankers. 

Eastern plate makers report a sub- 
stantiallly improved volume of busi- 
ness the past week. However, un- 
like one or two of the western mills 
which are understood to be running 
about full, eastern makers are run- 
ning under 50 per cent. Orders booked 
during the past week in this district 
include one lot of 1900 tons and 
many small lots. 


Sales Volume Disappoints 


New York, June 16—While demand 
for plates has improved somewhat, 
the volume of business is disappoint- 
ing. A censorship number of small 
orders is being placed, but good- 
sized orders are few and far between. 
One of the buyers in this district 
during the past week has been the 
Downey Shipbuilding Corp., which 
bought a part of the tonnage for 
four 3000-ton barges for the Standard 


Oil Co, awarded to the Terry & 
Tench Co., Brooklyn. It is expected 
that approximately 10,000 tons of 


plates to be used for the construc- 
tion of the proposed Jersey City pipe 
line, will be placed shortly and that 
an additional lot of about 5000 tons 
for this job will be placed later. The 
full price of 2.65c, Pittsburgh, appears 
firm on most business now being 
booked, although it is considered not 
unlikely that some of the larger buy- 
ers in this district are obtaining a 
concession on quality plates. Several 
eastern shipyards are figuring on new 
merchant vessel tonnage which it is 
thought will be placed shortly. 


Demand Still Is Slow 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Makers of 
plates in this district still are finding 
business so slack as to make it diffi- 
cult to keep their mills in constant 
operation. The plate mills of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. were all down on 


Monday, but resumed this morning. 
Makers of tanks are making fair-sized 
purchases but demands from ship, car 
and locomotive builders are small rela- 
tively. Prices gene rally are well main- 
tained although the fact that the mills 


are so shy of business naturally gives 
the buyer some advantage. 
Await Ship Steel 

Chicago, June 17.—Recent release 


of two ships at Pacific coast shipyards 


will give the leading interest some 
7000 to 8000 tons of plates which 
have been suspended since the armis- 
tice. This is almost the last of the 
suspended ship material expected to 
go through as the remainder prob- 
ably will be canceled. Plate demand 
is less than for other forms of fin- 
ished steel. Some demand from build- 


ers of tanks has been receiv ed but 
has not been sufficient to fill the 
mills, 


Output Exceeded 


By Specifications in Wire Products— 
Deliveries Falling Back 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Orders and 
specifications for wire and wire prod- 
ucts are decidedly satisfactory to 
manufacturers. Jobbers are taking 
hold quite freely and are placing con- 
tracts covering the next 60 days, 
which is as far as any of the manu- 
facturers here are inclined to be com- 
mitted. Demands from maufacturers 
also are large and well distributed. 
In addition, quite a few export orders 
individually small, but in the aggre- 
gate fairly large, are coming out for 
nails and plain and barbed wire. One 
Pittsburgh company states its speci- 
fications to be running more than 100 
per cent.of mill capacity and reports 
from other manufacturers are only 
slightly less optimistic. Current mill 
operations are between, 75 and 80 per 
cent of capacity and the difference be- 
tween them and current specifications 


means that warehouse stocks rapidly 
are being depleted. Talk of higher 
prices of nails and on other wire 
products is heard but nobody wants 
to be first to announce the change. 
It is said that on export orders for 


countersunk nails a price 
as low as $3.10 has been named. 
Basis in sales still exists for a 
quotation of $2.75 per count keg 
on coated nails. 


checkerhead, 


Deliveries Falling Back 


Cleveland, June 17.—Orders placed 
with the mills by the manufacturing 
trade in plain wire in the district have 
been so active that deliveries now are 
becoming more extended and range 
around four weeks. Virtually all the 
important buyers of plain wire in this 
territory now are under cover on 
their requirements up to Jan. 1. The 
jobbing trade continues to order out 
tonnage more freely. Common nails, 
however, have been backward, 
although other classes of nails have 
been moving actively. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Big Motor Job Is Awarded 


13,000 Tons for General Motors Co, Building, Detroit, is Placed—Lettings 
Continue Numerous—Shops Stocking Some Plain Material 


Chicago, June 17.—With architects 
and engineers overloaded with struc- 
tural work, more or less is coming 
to the point of being converted into 
contracts in spite of the hesitation 
caused by present price levels. The 
opinion is gaining ground that the 
cost of building will not be lower in 
the near future and that time and 
money will be saved by acting at 
present levels. After taking bids sev- 
eral times the Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co. has awarded the steel 
for the approaches and plazas for 
the Michigan bowtlevard bridge in 
Chicago, to the American Bridge Co., 
involving 5250 tons. The same fab- 
ricator had previously taken 3000 
tons for the bascule bridge at the 
same location. The Fort Pitt Bridge 
Co. has been given 2429 tons of steel 
for the double deck bascule bridge at 
Wells street. Plans for the Webster 
hotel, Chicago, requiring about 2500 
tons, are nearly ready for bids. Al- 
though bids have been taken several 
times on John Crerar library no 
award has been made. Most of the 
hotel projects now under way in 
Chicago call for reinforced concrete. 
The Thompson-Starrett Co. has award- 
ed 12,000 tons for the office building 
for the General Motors Co., at De- 
troit, to the American Bridge Co. 


Big Detroit Job Placed 


Cleveland, June 17—With numerous 
inquiries for small tonnages appearing 
on an increasing scale and a great 
number of large construction jobs 
either ready for bids or under contem- 
plation, sentiment among structural 
steel manufacturers and fabricators in 
the Cleveland district is distinctly 
cheerful. The need for office space 
in Cleveland and other cities is espe- 
cially pressing and producers believe 
that the next few months will witness 
the development of business in great 
volume. Many fabricators contend 
that present prices are below costs 
and declare that they will not long 
continue to sell at a loss. Consider- 
able price cutting in fabrication work 
continues, The largest structural con- 
tract let last week was 13,000 tons for 
the General Motors Corp., office build- 
ing in Detroit, awarded to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. Another contract 
closed involved 800 to 1000 tons for 
hridge work for the Nickel Plate rail- 
road, awarded to the King Bridge Co. 
It is understood that the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, will make 
inquiry for a substantial tonnage for 
extensions within.the next few days. 
Structural shops are closing some lib- 
eral tonnages of plain material with 
the mills for stock and on requirement 
contracts on which full prices are be- 
ing paid. 


Lettings Fall off Again 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Structural let- 
tings during the week have fallen off 
again to rather small proportions. and 
the market for shapes is somewhat 
quieter. It is doubtful whether the 
mills are running much better than 


50 per cent and fabricating shops 
have not enough business as a general 
rule to run at a materially higher 
rate. On such lettings as _ recently 
have been made competition has been 
so keen that the successful bidder 
usually has found his reward chiefly 
in providing sufficient work to keep 
his organization intact. In spite of the 
lower prices that have been named 
on recent jobs, plain material prices 
ure firmly maintained. 


Market Has Better Volume 


New York, June 16.—Structural ton- 
nage in the local market continues 
to come out in better volume. New 
projects are being noted in greater 


number, and during ‘the past week 
several thousand tons have been 
placed, involving many small lots of 
one and two hundred tons. In- 


cluded in the larger awards are 1200 
tons for two apartment houses. 
Possibly the largest business now 
pending is 3600 tons for crane run- 
ways at the Brooklyn navy yard, bids 
on which will be closed June 25. 
On that date 1800 tons will be taken 
for an assembly shop at the League 
Island navy yard in Philadelphia. 
Mark Ejidletz has been awarded con- 
tracts for a 32-story addition to the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., New York City, 
and building to house the curb ex- 
change, which will involve a big ton- 
nage. 


Eastern Tonnage is Heavier 


Philadelphia, June 17.—The past 
week has been featured by consider- 
able improvement in eastern struc- 
tural shape business. The mills have 
booked few large lots but a good 
many small orders have been taken. 
Some mills say that new business 
is at the rate of 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, but others declare the past 
week was the best of this year. While 
new inquiry is not so heavy, actual 
orders are coming in without previous 
inquiry. Current business includes a 
fair amount of third quarter con- 
tracts. While no new structural let- 
tings are reported, much work is be- 
ing figured. One fabricator says he 
has more bids out than ever before 
in his history. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the placing of work is 
materializing too slow. The outlook 
for ship shape demand is decidedly 
good. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Approaches Michigan Boulevard Bridge, Chicago, 
5250 tons to American Bridge Co. 

North Hill Viaduct, Akron, 0., 
forcing bars to Carnegie Steel Co. 

Body Works for General Motors Cofp., St. Louis, 
656 tens to Christopher-Simpson Iron Works power 
house, St. VUouls 300 tons to American Bridge Co. 


Blast furnace flue at Toledo, Utah, for Interna- 
tional Smelting. Co., 165 tons to Minneapolis Steel 


3000 tons rein- 


Subway or Chicago Union Station Ce., 625 tons to 


, for Minneapolis, St. 
R. 113 tons. 
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Co.. East Pittsburgh, Pa., 150 tons, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Rolling mill building, Newton Steel Co., 
Fells, 0., 1100 tons, to McClintie-Marshall Co. 

Fertilizer building, Savannah, Ga., 850 tons, to 
McClintie-Marshall Co. 

Office building for the General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, 13,000 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Bridge for grade crossings in Cleveland, Nickel Plate 
railroad, 800 to 1000 tons, to King Bridge Co. 

Building in Chicago, Edison Electrical Appliance 
Co., Chicago, 500 tons, te the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. 

Building for Grabler Mfg. Co., 
te Van Dorn Iron Works. 

Plant extension for Moline Plow Co., 
600 tons to Toledo Bridge & Crane Co. 

Extension of the plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1500 tons to the Berger Iron Works. 

Extension to plant of Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
Cleveland, 850 tons to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Apartment house, Seventy-first and 102nd streets, 
New York City, 1200 tons to independent shops. 

Extensions for McClurg & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
350. tons to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Addition to plant of Hayward Bros. & Wakefield 
Co., Gardiner, Mass.; 750 tons to Eastern Bridge & 
Structural Co, 

Subway _ station, 
American Bridge Co. 

Building for McClurg, Walling & Kruse, New Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., 350 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Newton 


Cleveland, 190 tons, 


Moline, Iil., 


Brooklyn, 300 tons to the 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Crane runways Brooklyn navy yards, 3600 tons, bids 
to be taken June 25. 

Assembly shop League Island: navy yard, Philadel- 
phia, 1800 tons, bids to be taken June 25. 

Office building East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
fo" Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 600 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Addition to the plant of the Federal Sugar Refining 
Cu., Yonkers, N. Y., 500 tons, bids being taken. 

Building for the General Coffee & Tea Co., Balti- 
more, 500 tons, inquiry withdrawn and structure will 
be reinforced concrete, 

Addition te Bankers Trust Co., 
general contract to Mark Eidlitz. 

Addition for Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
440 tons, bids in. 

Addition to Deering plant International Harvester 
Co., 275 tons, bids in. 

Addition for Armour & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
revised bids asked reducing steel from 1200 to 600 
tons. 

Bascule bridge at Manitowoc, Wis., 
ing bids. 

Extension for shovel shop, Ball Engine Co., Erie, 
P..., 135 tons; bids being taken. 


New York City, 


Chicago, 


250 tons, tak- 


Returns to Palestine 


Harry L. Kaplan, Cleveland, will 
take passage early in July to return 
to Palestine where he is president of 
a foundry and machine shop which 
was abandoned to the Turk early in 
the war and later was recovered and 
operated by the British. Mr. Kaplan 
expects to rehabilitate his plant and 
make needed extensions, prior to re- 
turning to Cleveland in November. 
Further, he will establish an organiza- 
tion to handle American-made goods 
in Egypt, Syria, Turkey and Pales- 
tine. He desires to form connections 
with firms manufacturing foundry sup- 
lies, machinery, tools and agricultural 
implements. He also wishes informa- 
tion on the possibility of importing 
pig iron and coke from America for 
use in his own plant and for sale in 
the near East. Mr. Kaplan’s company 
is the American-Palestine Iron Works, 
Jaffa, Palestine. 
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Larger Orders 


For Semifinished Helps Mills—Some 
New Buying Being Done | 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Specifications 
against contracts for sheet bars are 
heavier and more numerous, reflecting 
the better operations of the sheet 
mills. Contracts made by the larger 
consumers of sheet bars call for maxi- 
mum and minimum shipments each 
month. Until recently minimum ton- 
mages were sufficient for all of the 
requirements of the sheet mills. Fol- 
lowing the improvement in the de- 
mand for sheets, however, the latter 
makers are finding it mecessary to 
enlarge their shipping orders. Mak- 
ers of merchant bars are heavier buy- 
ers of billets than they were recentiy 
but demands from other users are 
not especially heavy. A fairly steady 
demand is noted for wire rods from 
domestic consumers and a few fair 
sized orders are being received. No 
important cutting of prices is ob- 
served anywhere. 


Mills Increase Production 


Cleveland, June 17.,—Sheet mills are 
drawing upon their sheet bar contracts 
on mill books in a more liberal ton- 
nage and semifinished producers grad- 
ually are increasing their operations. 
The McKinney Steel Co., this city, 
now has 10 out of 12 open hearths in 
operation. New buying is not very 
extensive but a larger tonnage in mis- 
cellaneous lots is being placed. A 
local» hardware interest which was 
inquiring for 5000 to 6000 tons of 
billets has closed but there is some 
doubt whether the full tonnage was 
taken. An inquiry for 700 tons of 
billets for a forging plant is current. 
An inquiry for 1000 tons of slabs or 
sheet bars for a Marietta, O., mill has 
not been closed as far as learned. 
Some shading of $1 to $2 in semifin- 
ished steel continues according to 
current reports. 


Valley Strip Sales Heavier 


Youngstown, O., June 17—A _ de- 
cided change is noted in the strip 
steel market here. Sales oi both 


the hot and cold-rolled products are 
increasing right along, the accumu- 
lation offering a well-balanced roll- 
ing schedule well into July. Valley 
prices are holding firm. Reports from 
outside the valley indicate conces- 
sions of $3 to $4 per ton are being 
made by certain mills. 





Better Buying 


Of Cast Pipe Being Done by Cities— 
Lapweld Demand Heavy 


Chicago, June 17.—Better inquiry 
and buying of cast iron pipe is noted 
and there is suspicion of some shading 
though it has not béén possible to 
uncover the direct faet. Most mak- 
ers are holding to the schedule. As 
the season advances it becomes more 
and more apparent that buying must 
be done soon if extensions are to be 
made. Detroit again this week takes 
the largest tonnage, 2700 tons of 6 
and 8-inch pipe, the Lynethburg Found- 
ry Co. being given the order. The 
same maker has n. 150 tons for 
Minneapolis, The National Cast Iron 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Pipe Co. has been awarded 470 tons 
at Baker, Mont. Bids will be taken 
June 18 at Dearborn, Mich., on 850 
tons, at Lusk, Wyo., June 23, on 500 
tons, at Laurel, Nebr., June 20, on 
120 tons, and at Decorah, Iowa, July 
16 on 125. tons. 


Lapweld Bookings Heavy 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Pipe mills in 
this district not only are running at 
100 per cent capacity on lapweld pipe 
but are booked full practically for the 
summer. On oil country require- 
ments, manufacturers are not prom- 
ising delivery before the last half of 
September and some manufacturers 
have instructed their sales depart- 
ments not to: take any more business 
at current prices. 


Lapweld Demand Keeps Up 
Youngstown, O., June 17.—A land- 
office business is being done by mak- 
ers of lapweld pipe in this district 
and tremendous tonnages are moving 

into the oil-country territories. 


Eastern Market is Improved 
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of 4 and 10-inch, New municipal 
inquiry involves 650 tons of 4 to 16- 
inch for Buffalo, for bids June 24, 
and several hundred tons for Bed- 
character is from a waterworks com- 
ford, Mass. 


Box Cars 


Are Wanted by Poland—End of Gov- 
ernment Orders in Sight 


Chicago, June 17.—An inquiry for 
1000 box cars from Poland has been 
received and is being figured by build- 
ers. This is an unusual piece of busi- 
ness for the present time when almost 
no car buying is being done. With 
one exception builders will have their 
books clear in the next 60 days, the 
last of the administration’s cars be- 
ing completed by that time and noth- 
ing now is offering. Meantime thou- 
sands of these cars are idle on sidings 
wherever storage space can be found 
and roads are backward about accept- 
ing them. 

Light Rail Tonnage Closed 


New York, June 16.—While compe- Philadelphia, June 17.—James_ B. 
tition is exceedingly keen, as is in- Lindsay & Co. Philadelphia, have 
dicated by some instances of price placed 5000 tons of light rails for 
shading, the situation in the eastern shipment to the Orient. Several small 
cast iron pipe, market is much im- domestic rail orders have been placed 
proved. The municipalities are show- at the $47 basis for open hearth. They 
ing more interest, and a better in- include one lot of 500 and one of 200 
quiry is coming sout from private tons. About 900 tons will be required 
sources. One inquiry of this latter for the Byberry street railway ex- 
pany at Elizabeth, N. J., for 200 tons tension. 

SIUM IGHLM POUIQQUVNNHUUOONATOLENS te. AUTRE ALANA ULL TRNGUNRLU ATAU LOGE EUAN — 
= Copper Lead Spelter Tin 
MMMM AMM MU MMMM MTT ITT LAQTAUUCULLAAUUOLY Tr 
t+Spot tLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis Alum!- anti- 
Copper tin basis basis num mony 
DD Ei eckecvateststs cat pace twhesve 17.75 72.50 5.40 6.425 33.00 8.4375 
UE, Gleads p> cvesekapeococeunesvesses 17.75 72.50 5.40 6.60 33.00 8.4375 
i Sides conbipnles coed sesneteves 17.75 72.50 5.40 6.625 33.00 8.4375 
EE Mile aw dss occ basccccc¥bucbiedyee 17.75 72.50 5.40 6.55 33.00 8.375 
ME Bec ddube chinese ccetces hatésbence 17.75 72.50 5.40 6.50 33.00 8.375 


United States Steel Products Co.’s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers; 


from Orient after ban, now 50.75¢ c.f. New York. 
tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 


future Straits for shipment 





EW YORK, June 17.—The nonferrous metal 
markets showed increased strength and ac- 
* tivity last week, with good buying by do- 
mestic consumers and considerable business for for- 
eign account. The copper market increased nearly lc 
a pound last week, bringing the total rise since 
March to about 3c a pound. Spelter prices advanced 
about %c a pound, while the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. increased its lead price 15 points to 
5.40c, New York. In addition to improved buying, 
the labor situation at copper mines and zinc smelters 
is considered almost critical, and there is a pos- 
sibility of many shutdowns. 

The Copper Export association has done some good 
export business. It is reported to have taken a fe- 
cont order for 3000 tons of copper for Japan, bring- 
ing the estimated total recent purchases of that 
ecuntry to about 9000 or 10,000 tons. Some further 
Furopean business also has been done. Electrolytic 
copper has also been bought both by wire drawers 
and brass mills in this country and speculators have 
been active in the market. The market for electrolytic 
now is about 17.75c delivered for early delivery and 


Yc premium for each month beyond July. 

Japan has also been a buyer of spelter, being 
estimated to have taken about 5000 tons and still 
has some inquiries pending. A steel exporter is re- 
ported to have done some large export business in 
spelter, totaling 5000 tons last week and 10,000 tons 
the week previously. The American Zinc institute has 
decided to educate the public to use the word zinc 
instead of spelter for the smelted product in the 
future. The market for prime western after having 
climbed to 6.62%c from 6.15¢, East St. Louis, in 
the course of a week, now is a trifle lower, some 
sellers quoting 6.55¢c, with a premium of five points 
for each month ahead. 


The lead market bas been rather quiet. The Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. advanced its quotation 
to 5.40c, New York, 5.15¢ East St. Louis, last week, 
at which prices the outside sellers are holding, with 
little evidence of shading. 

The antimony market is unchanged at about 8.37 %c 
for spot metal, duty paid, New York; 8.50¢, cif. 
New York, duty paid, for shipment from the Far 
East. Business has been active. 








Export Market is Less Cheerful 


Smaller Houses Experience More Difficulty Against Competition of Larger Agencies— 
Trade Today Approximately Double the Pre-War Normal—Rails Sold Cuba and 
Far East—England Purchases 15,000 Tons of Spelter 


EW YORK, June 16.—A more 
N unfavorable tone has been 

noted in the export market, 
not so much on account of any appre- 
ciable dimunition of the sales made 
during the past week, but more espe- 
cially because so many of the merchants 
are failing to realize on the great vol- 
ume of ‘inquiries which have come in, 
and because the promised big business 
has as yet not developed. This senti- 
ment has been a gradual crystallization 
and is due undoubtedly to some ill- 
conceived anticipations. Prior to the 
war the American exports of iron and 
steel approximated 3,000,000 tons an- 
nually. We are exporting today at the 
rate of 4,800,000 tons annually. But just 
prior to the war the United States Steel 
Products Co. sold abroad from 1,800,000 
to 2,300,000 tons and there were few 
other agencies interested in the busi- 
ness. During the past four years, the 
number of export agents interested in 
iron and steel has been multipled many 
times. They were all successful in do- 
ing business because the war demand 
was unprecedented. While it is not 
unlikely but that the total exports dur- 


ing 1919 will be double the prewar 
normal, the business is not adequate 
to be divided among all the agencies 
interested. Therein originates the tone 


of pessimism which has been discernible. 

The more aggressive export agents 
contend that exports today should be 
_ far in excess of what they are. They 
reason that Germany, France and Eng- 
land are all precluded from doing for- 
eign business and that the world is 
dependent upon American supplies. The 
foreigners have refrained from placing 
their big orders here, but have waited 
month after month for the opening of 
competitive sources of production. Buy- 
ing in the Far East and in South 
America has been resumed, however, 
on a considerable scale. Europe has 
purchased but little and is expected to 
be able to purchase but little for some 
time owing to the heavy burden of 
debt and the demands at home. Judg- 
ing from the volume of business done 
day to day, however, there has been a 
gradual increase. The demands from 
abroad are for small tonnages and for 
auick deliveries. No oné is buying for 
future delivery. 

All the export agencies have dis- 
played an unusual activity during the 
week. This is especially true of the 
Consolidated Steel Corp. There are 


some reports that the Consolidated has 
lined up some good Belgian business 
but this lacks official confirmation. The 
French market has continued dead. The 
English are sending in inquiries and are 
anxious to purchase billets, pig iron and 
scrap and semifinished material, but 
are figuring for the time . when 
ocean accommodations are better and 
freight rates lower. One_ British 
inquiry calls for 500 tons of bars 
and shapes. With the return of mer- 
chant vessels from war service, which 
has been forecast will happen next 
month or that following, the export 
agents prophesy a decided slump of 
ocean rates. 

England has, nevertheless, been pur- 
chasing spelter in a fdirly good quan- 
tity. Some time ago 10,000 tons of 
spelter was sold to England and during 
the past week another order for 5000 
tons was received. Italy still is in the 
market for semifinished material and is 
gradually purchasing in small quantities. 

The United States: Steel Products Co. 
has sold 2000 tons of rails to the Cuba 
Cane Sugar Co. Another sale of 800 
tons of rails to Cuba at $52.50 f.a.s. 
New Orleans is reported. Two other 
Cuban inquiries for rails have come out. 
One calls for 1000 tons of 40 to 60- 
pound and the other calls for 200 tons 
of heavy rails. Other than these the 
rail business has shown a decided slack- 
ening up. The case was cited where 
the Belgian government purchased some 
40,000 tons of rails from Belgian mills, 
thereby proving that the Europeans are 
not intending to remain dependent upon 
the United States. 


Italy Has Prospects 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
received an order for 16 locomotives 
from the Norwegian State Railways. It 
is learned that 125 cars of rails and 
many locomotive boilers have been 
shipped to’ Russia out of Seattle. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons of these supplies 
have been moved out of Seattle within 
the past two months and about 30,000 
tons more remain. The rail equipment 
is being shipped to Vladivostok. 

Fair inquiries have recently been re- 
ceived from Europe and some business 
is being done. Italy has made inquiry 
for 3000 tons of rerolling material and 
2000 tons of billets. Some orders 
usually have been filled for Italy but 
1000 tons of pig iron and 1500 tons of 
billets are reported this week. Spain 
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has made inquiry for 500 tons of tin 
plate and some 200 tons of strip steel. 
Portugal has inquired for similar quan- 
tities of the same material, 

One important export house reported 
that business done during the first 10 
days of Jume was larger than the total 
of the whole of May. The business 
has been chiefly with the Far East and 
South America. 

The best of the business is still with 
the Far East. One-small house sold 
500 tons of wire rods and 1000 cases of 
tin plate to the Orient. Japan has 
been purchasing sheets, bars, plates, 
rails and tin plates. Siberia has not 
as yet been productive of any im- 
portant business with one possible ex- 
ception. A sale of steel tires for wheels 
was noted, the business involving about 
$75,000. 

Latin-America continues to furnish 
a fruitful market. One house sold there 
700 tons of wire mill products during 
the week. One of the most important 
export agencies declared that the South 
American market is proving extremely 
good. On Thursday last an order for 
1000 tons of bars, tank plates and bands 
was received and that was but one >f 
several booked recently. 

Despite the fact that sales continue 
in their very small tonnages, the in- 
quiries in many instances have increased. 
They cover light rails, sheets, tin plate, 
barbed wire, nails, plates, bars and many 
lines of finished goods. 

The promised tightening up of prices 
has failed to materialize. On wire mill 
products and sheets, and similar lines 
the export prices today are extremely 
soft. While quotations are being made 
at the market, the export agents insist 
that they can shade when they have a 
good-sized order in hand. The price 
is cut especially where the foreign in- 
quiry calls for a desirable specification. 

The offering of a Swedish loan of 
$25,000,000 in this market is one of the 
most hopeful signs in the export situa- 
tion. This is declared to be the begin- 
ning of foreign financing to pave tht 
way for the sale of American products 
abroad, 


Hamilton & Hansell, Inc, Park 
Row building, New York, have sold 
a Rennerfelt furnace of 300 pounds 
capacity, 60 kilovolt amperes, to the 
General Chemical Co., to be installed 
at the plant of that company at 
Laurel Hill, L. I. 














Revise Policy to Fit Peace Needs 


Mechanical Engineers in Convention at Detroit Pave Way for More Active 
Participation in Shaping Economic Future of Nation—Must 
Help tu Improve Industrial Relations 


ORLDWIDE reconstruction, 
W that great problem now up- 

permost in everyone’s mind, 
formed the principal theme of the 
technical sessions, discussions and 
addresses at the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers which opened in Detroit Mon- 
day, June 16. Reconstruction and the 
readjustment of the affairs of man- 
kind on a peace basis, it was pointed 
out by several speakers, bristles with 
engineering problems. Technical ad- 
vice of no mean order will be required 
for administering the complex provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace. The 
same applies to the problems sur- 
rounding the reconstruction of north- 
ern France and Belgium and _ the 
realignment of industry in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. 
Monday after- 


One entire session 


was devoted to a consideration 


noon 

of committee reports, among which 
the exhaustive report of the com- 
mittee on aims and organization, 
L. C. Marburg, treasurer, Marburg 
Bros., New York, chairman, was 


given thorough consideration for over 
three hours at the conclusion of which 
time, the work being only half com- 


pleted, the session adjourned until 
the following day. 
The report of the committee on 


aims and organization is a result of 
the recognition of the necessity for 
seriously modifying the aims and 
activities of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in view of pres- 
ent day developments which are al- 
tering and tending to further alter 
the entire business and social struc- 
ture of the world. It was the unani- 
mous sentiment of the meeting that 
engineers should take a more promi- 
nent part in guiding current events 
and developments. 

The committee’s report contains 25 
resolutions and recommendations. At 
Monday’s session 13 were considered; 
12 were passed as presented, but only 
after considerable debare, and one was 
passed after amendment. The reso- 
lutions as approved on Monday pro- 
vide for the following changes in the 
society’s activities: The amendment 
of the constitution so the society may 
formally adopt professional reports 
and standards instead of taking a 
passive attitude; the discontinuance of 
continuous tenure on the subcommit- 


tees on program and meetings, sub- 
stituting short terms; increasing the 
appropriations for research, and the 


expenditure of more money and effort 
on research and the adoption of en- 
gineering standards; placing 
trial engineering on a par with other 


indus- 


major technical subjects considered 
by the society; extending the educa- 
tional work of the society by con- 


sidering problems below the grade of 
college work; the formation of more 
the 
ciety and the broadening of the scope 
of the 

The latter 
presented involved a recommendation 
that the 
Mechanical Engineering, weekly. 
this 
amendment of 


professional sections within so- 


society’s publications. 
proposal as originally 


journal, 
After 


was 


society publish its 


protracted debate provision 


eliminated by the reso- 


lution. 

L. P. Alford, chief-of-staff, IJndus- 
trial Engineering, New York, acted as 
floor leader for the committee on aims 
and organization. The several reso- 


lutions were presented successively by 
Prof. D. S. Kimball, Cornell 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. H. 
vice president, Lumen 
Buffalo; Walter B. Boston; S. 
B. Ely, treasurer, C. B. Albree Iron 
Works, N. .S., Pittsburgh; S. N. 
Castle, engineer, General Electric Co., 


univer- 
Bierbaum, 
Bearing Co., 
Snow, 


New York, and G. K. Parsons, con- 
sulting engineer, New York. 
Report on Bearing Metals 
The bearing metals report, pre- 


sented by C. H. Bierbaum, contains 


considerable new matter, portions of 
which follow: 


Our studies have convinced us that 
any work on our subject without the 
application of modern metallography 
is an absolute waste of time; we also 
feel that studying the hardness of the 
individual microscopic crystals is of 
the greatest importance in supple- 
menting the application of metallog- 
raphy to our subject. 

In order to lay the broadest founda- 
tion for our work, one that will facili- 
tate the co-operation of other in- 
vestigators and will make all results 
directly comparable, it will be nec- 
essary that conventional units be es- 
tablished: that is, that a scale of 
microhardness be determined upon. 
With the cstablishment of this scale, 
it will be possible to consider the 
various crystals in the many different 
alloys in terms of exact degrees of 
hardness. This is the work that oc- 
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cupies the attention of your commit- 
tee at the present time. 

The essential characteristic of all 
bearing alloys is a structure made 
up of alternately hard and relatively 
soft microscopic particles intimately 
mixed. The function of the hard par- 
ticles or bearing crystals is to sup- 
port the load and resist the wear. 
The function of the softer or more 
readily abraded crystals is that of 
being plastic and permitting the bear- 
ing crystals to adjust themselves to 
surface requirements of the journal. 
Therefore a bearing metal may be 
defined as an alloy that is capable 
of retaining a lubricant on a bearing 
surface. 


Arthur H 


trial relations, 


Young, indus- 


International Harvester 


manager 


Co., Chicago, in a speech on indus- 
trial relations came out strongly in 
favor of collective bargaining. He 
said that from the compary’s stand- 
point the best representatives among 
employes on works councils dealing 
with labor problems are union men 
He declared that the Wisconsin Steel 
Co. is wholly satisfied with the 8- 
hour day as contrasted with the old 
schedule. Mr. Young claims that he 
has no fear regarding the conduct 
of foreign workmen if they are prop- 


erly led and squarely treated. Work- 


men do not care for profit-sharing 


plans, preferring to get their full in- 
come in their pay envelopes. The 
solution of the industrial relations 


problem does not rest with engineers, 
declares Mr. Young, but with all citi- 
Other speakers who discussed 
industrial problems were L. P. Alford, 
Maj. Fred J. Miller, Dr. Otto F. Geier, 
and Boyd Fisher 

The sessions on research work were 
Prof. Arthur M. 
Polytechnic 
The advantages of 
research such as 
carried by the American Malleable 
Castings association was explained by 
prominent speakers including Enrique 
Touceda, G. H. Clevenger, H. O. 
Howe, Charles H. Benjamin, C. Rich- 
ards and Zay Jeffries. Several speak- 
ers urged that more publicity be 
given the results of research work. 

With a total registration of 940 at 
the conclusion of the second day all 
spring meetings 
discussion 


zens 


presided over by 


Green, Rensselaer insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. 


co-operative work 


previous records of 
were shattered. -So much 
was generated that arrangements have 
had to be made for several extra 
sessions. 
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Thompson Lands 


Finally. Are Sold by Trustees to the 
Piedmont Coal Co. 


Under a sale by the trustees in 
bankruptcy and subject to the ap- 
proval of the district federal court, 
not later than Dec. 31, 1920, the 
extensive J. W. Thompson coal lands 
and other holdings in Fayette, Greene 
and’ Washington counties in Pennsyl- 
vanid and in West Virginia, have been 


transferred to the Piedmont Coal Co., 
a Pennsylvania corporation. The sale 
is said to have been the largest trans- 
action in coal lands ever consum- 
mated. It involved approximately 
150,000 acres of coal and surface hold- 
ings appraised June 8, 1915, at $65,367,- 
758. The identity of the real interests 
behind the purchase has not been dis- 
closed, but it is the current report 
that a large steel company is involved 
and also that an important natural 
gas company may figure in the trans- 
fer. 

The Piedmont Coal Co. pays around 
$18,000,000 for the property, of which 
sum $5,500,000 is to be paid in cash 
for the unsecured creditors, returning 
to them about 43 cents on the dollar 
of their claims. The secured indebted- 
ness assumed by the purchasers totals 
between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000. 
During the past two years the trus- 
tees have sold under approval of the 
court coal lands aggregating $6,500,000, 
principally to Frick company interests, 
thus bringing the total returns from 
the sale of the Thompson estate to 
around $25,000,000. 

Samuel McClay, of Pittsburgh, is 
president of the Piedmont Coal Co. 
and William T. Irwin, also of Pitts- 
burgh, is treasurer. Mr. McClay is an 
attorney and Mr. Erwin is treasurer of 
the Union Trust Co. 


Leases Iron Plant 


The Lake Erie Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, which has been conducted by 
the Schofield family of that city for 
years, has leased its rolling mill and 
nut and bolt factory for a term of 
five years to the Lake Erie Bolt & 
Nut Co., a war company, of which 


N. J. Clarke is president and H. E. 
Volmar is secretary and treasurer. 


The new company will take posses- 
sion July 1. Both officers of the 
new company have been identified 
with the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, 


for years, Mr. Clarke as secretary and 
Mr. Volmar as auditor. 


The Lake Erie Iron Co. was es- 
tablished originally as a nut and bolt 
concern in 1852 and was incorporat- 
ed in 1875. In 1899-1900 a rolling 
mill was added with an annual ‘bar 
iron capacity of 47,500 tons. The 


‘can. be. furnished. 
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mill equipment includes eight single 
scrap furnaces, four coal heating fur- 
naces and three trains of rolls, in- 
cluding an 18-inch muck mill, 12-inch 
bar-and 10-inch guide mill. The offi- 
cers of the Lake Erie Iron Co. are: 
President, W. C. Schofield; vice presi- 
dent, F. R. Schofield; secretary and 
treasurer, C. W. Schofield. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen 
Elect Officers 


Baseball and other athletic con- 
tests provided diversion for over 200 
members of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s association at the annual field 
day and picnic held near Pittsburgh, 
June 16. Following a dinner the annual 
election of officers was held. Andrew 
Fulton, Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., 
McKees Rocks, Pa., was chosen presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The other 
officers elected were: Vice president, 
A. J. Hartman, United Engineering 
& Foundry Co.; treasurer, William J. 
Brant, William J. Brant Co.; and 
secretary, Bayard Phillips, Phillips & 
McLaren Co. The directors of the 
association are J. Lloyd Uhler, Union 
Steel Casting Co.; J. S. McCormick, 
J. S. McCormick Co.; Henry Spilker, 
Sterritt-Thomas Foundry Co.; Clar- 
ence E. Williams, Allen S. Davidson 
& Co., and Carl Koch, Fort Pitt Steel 
Co. 


Following the election, J. Lloyd 
Uhler, the retiring president pre- 
sented J. T. Holdsworth, Bank of 
Pittsburgh, formerly dean of the col- 
lege of economics, University jof 
Pittsburgh, who discussed in an able 
manner the business and financial out- 
look. Mr. Holdsworth expressed the 
most profound optimism regarding 
the future. Mr. Holdsworth empha- 
sized the need for the square deal and 
a more thorough co-operation between 
employer and employe which will 
result in crushing Bolshevism and 
in increased production. After Mr. 
Holdsworth’s address Capt. Robert 
Cain, 111th infantry, 28th division, re- 
counted his experience on the battle- 
fields of France. 


Issues Plate Card 


A new size card issued by the 
Luken Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
shows the wide range of plates which 
can be produced on the company’s 
new 204-inch mill. The card shows 
that sheared plates in rectangles up 
to 186 inches wide and upward and 
circles.up to 195 inches and upward 
Universal plate 
sizes also are given. 
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Iron Works -Taken Over 


The Ames Iron Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., has been purchased by the 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for a consideration of 
approximately $1,500,000. Levi S. 
Chapman and Arthur N. Ellis, both 
of Syracuse, negotiated the deal as 
representatives of the Pierce corpora- 
tion. Mr. Chapman and Irving N. 
Beeler, also of Syracuse, will become 
members of the board of directors of 
the Ames Iron Works with Dr. J. T. 
Duryea, of New York, president of 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, and Percy 
B. McPhail and William H. Foxhall, 
of Rochester. Dr. Duryea will head 
the company as president. Mr. Beeler 
will be vice president, George D. 
Hunt, of Oswego, secretary and east- 
ern treasurer, John B. Chambers, New 
York, treasurer, and Charles T. Ben- 
nett, also of that city, assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Chapman will be chairman 
of the board. The Ames plant now 
employs about 400 men. 


Work on Otis Merger 


Various reports have been in circu- 
lation as to the final disposition of 
the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, the 
English control of which recently 
was purchased by Wm. Salomon 
& Co., New York brokers. It is un- 
derstood the control remains in the 
hands of a syndicate of financial in- 
terests which is endeavoring to ar- 
range a linking up of the properties 
with raw material supplies in which 
they have been lacking. Negotiations 
to this end are under way. These are 
said to concern especially a large lake 
interest with extensive ore mines, a 
good-sized fleet and several blast fur- 
naces. Should the merger be effect- 
ed, it is understood considerable steel 
works extension is contemplated to 
place the Otis Steel Co. mills in a 
self-contained position. 


Ship Sales Increase 


Demand for American-built vessels 
is increasing. Inquiries are reaching 
shipbuilders from private companies 
in this country, as well as from 
Europe. The shipping board is selling 
vessels more freely than anticipated, 
announcing on June 16, total sales up 
to that time of 332,045 deadweight 
tons of shipping for $51,856,620. In 
two days this week, seven eastern ship 
operators purchased 19 steel vessels 
at from $210 to $225 per deadweight 


ton. The vessels range from 5300 to 
9600 tons. One company bought six 
freighters. Of the 19 ships, 12 are 


fabricated boats built by the Sub- 
marine Boat Corp. and at Hog island. 








The Silent Watchmen Over Industry 


Great Advance Made in the Art of Plant Protection—Insurance Underwriters 


Attempting to Capitalize the Experiences of the War Period 
New Standards Are Being Drafted 


IGHTING on the western front 


has ceased, but large armed 
forces of the allied powers 
patrol the Rhine valley. Although 


the direct threat of hun invasion has 
been removed, there still remains the 
ever present possibility of revolution- 
ary uprisings or even rebellion against 
allied authority. The armies of occu- 
pation constitute civilization’s insur- 
ance against a new era of bloodshed 
and destruction. 

In the United States the forces of 
industry face a similar situation. The 
virtual end of the war has practically 
removed the danger of destruction of 
plants and equipment 
But although ex- 
measures to protection 
conditions are no 
the need for guard- 
con- 


manufacturing 
by enemy agents. 
treme insure 
against wartime 
longer necessary, 
ing industry against every 
tingencies is no less imperative now 
than during the war. The guard over 
manufacturing plants is just as im- 
portant to the interests of industry 
as the watch on the Rhine is invalu- 
able to the protection of civilization. 

The destruction of industrial build- 


ings and equipment is not threatened 


day 


exclusively through sabotage. It 
be brought about 

ness either on the 
employe or some 
through accident or 
owners this 
agents were abroad in the country 
Russia today knows the 
bolshevism. American manufacturers 
have no way of forecasting what will 
be the “protest” 


may 
through careless- 
part of a green 

trespasser or 
intent. Factory 


realized when the hun- 


menace ol! 


next movement to 


accomplished during the war through 


adequate protective measures How- 
ever, it appears that many factory 
and other property owners are just as 


unwilling to be educated now as be 


fore the war 


The owner of a plant is constant 


danger of great financial loss through 
It is a distinc- 


and 


’ ! 
consiaet 


fire, theft, or liability 
fact that the 


aggressive ot 


tive wealthier more 


lactory owners 


sweep the country, or whén’ it* wt BBrese three possibilities when design 


appear. 


Protection Sill is Necessary 


the war the 


necessity of 


During period of the 


plant protection was so 
widely recognized that there was little 


necessity for educating property own- 


ers, but the theory of protection is 
still present, and no matter whether 
the country is at peace or at war, the 


need of 
This is the 
the fire 


essential adequate protection 


is obvious. logical point 


of view which and burglary 


insurance companies are trying to 


inculcate. 
lems of protection had hoped that the 


These experts in the prob- 


American public would have learned 


a lesson from fhe good that was 


ing their ideally dé 


signed to 


plants \ plant 


; 


amount or! 


maximum 
hich ha the 


quoted the 


Rive a 


protection is the plant w 


: 
smallest overhead, 
and inspire 


cheapest insurance 


the greatest respect among the em 
ployes. The intangible returns to the 
plant cannot be measured 

The losses by fire in the United 
States and Canada during April of 
this year reached a total of $15,484,750, 
which, was about 25 per cent less than 
siiifiar losses during the same month 
last - year The losses for the first 
four months of 1919 aggregated $94, 


SOR 686,135 
Che 


due to the 


024,925 as compared with 


for the same months last year 


decrease in these losses is 











FIG..1—AN IRON FENCE SUPPORTING A LIGHTING SYSTEM WHICH ILLUMINATES THE SIDEWALK—A FENCE OF THIS KIND IS ON THE 
JOB NIGHT AND DAY 
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Its benefits often are 
individual or 
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for the nation. 
not recognized as an 
particular matter. Therefore, those 
persons closest concerned with the 
generalized problem are active in its 
advocacy. These are the insurance 
companies. During the period of the 
war they had an excellent opportunity 
to. test out the various means of pro- 
tection and to measure their worth. 
From that experience the companies 
are attempting to revise their stand- 
ards for the future. 

F. J. T. Stewart, prominent in fire 
insurance circles, recently said: “The 
war has resulted in stimulating stand- 
ardization work in general, and we 
may expect an unusual activity of 
this nature in the future. As the im- 
portance of standardization work be- 
comes increasingly prominent, our 
responsibility for the numerous fire 
prevention standards already promul- 
gated will be proportionately greater. 
It will be necessary for the chairmen 








FIG. 2—THIS LIGHT IRON FENCE SERVES ITS PURPOSE AS A PROTECTION AGAINST TRESPASSERS 
AND WILL NEVER PROVE AN EYESORE 


plant protection equipment installed have met with a universal response. Of our special committees to keep 
during the war, which resulted in The late war with Germany cost the ¢ven more closely in touch with each 
better protection. Here was a de- world many million lives, no small development affecting their subject, 
crease of $4,500,000 in the amount of number of which were American, and to change our standards promptly 


when necessary to keep them in step 
with the state of the art.” 

Fire often springs from an unknown 
origin. There is no doubt but that 
fires are caused by ‘trespassers and 


France today is short 2,000,000 labor- 
ers. England is also in a sorry plight, 
and labor is not too plentiful for 
normal current needs in the United 


property destroyed by fire alone in 
four months. Add to this the amount 
saved in liabilities anu thefts, and it is 
clear that the small investments made 





in plant protection during the past States. An investment made in plant 

year have more than paid for them- protection, even though but a few through negligence of one form or 

selves, lives are saved from potential acci- another. The managers of well or- 
The president of the National Fire dents, would be a most valuable con- ganized plants, especially the more 


association once remarked 
that if the 20,000 persons killed in 
fires during the past 15 years had 
lost their lives fighting for their coun- 
try they would have achieved undying 
fame. Had the $2,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty destroyed been destroyed by a 
foreign foe, a call for defense would 


Protection 


tribution to the restoration of normal 
conditions and prosperity. But in 
addition the war has been extremely 
wasteful of capital and _ property. 
This should be conserved with every 
mite with as much care as the lives 
of persons, 

Plant protection is really a problem 


modern, bear this in mind when new 
plants are planned. When the build- 
ings are situated in the open, care is 
taken to see that the whole property 
is surrounded by a fence which really 
protects. A proper fence protects a 
plant from thieves as well as from 
fire. The government recognized the 


necessity for plant protection during 
the war and compelled some of the 
oldest and best established factories 
to adopt protective measures which 
those factories had refused to adopt 
before. But despite this, the insurance 
underwriters declare that 412 names 
were struck from their lists during 
the year 1918, which only goes to 
show that some property owners still 
fail to see the necessity for protection. 

The little matter of the safety match 
is small in comparison with the in- 
vestment made in a big steel manu- 
facturing plant, and yet it is a most 
important item to the underwriters. 
A match can begin sufficient trouble 
to wipe out several fortunes within an 
hour, and although a plant may have 
a rule forbidding the use of any but 
safety matches within its confines, 
there always remains the danger that 
some person other than an employe 
may come upon the property with 
another kind of match. A well con- 
structed fence will keep out unauthor- 
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FIC. 3—A PLAIN BUT STURDY FENCE HARMONIZES WITH FACTORY CONSTRUCTION AND IS 


FIRST CLASS PROTECTION AGAINST PROWLERS 
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ized persons and increase the protec- 
tion to the plant. 

Many types of fence, designed to 
give plant protection are on the mar- 
ket. Some of them are declared to 
be unclimbable, and many, while afford- 
ing ample protection, also add to the 
appearance of the factory yards. Dur- 
ing the war the amount of such 
fencing sold to _ industrial plants 
totaled an extremely large figure. 
Some of the plants were compelled 
to fence their properties because the 
government insisted upon it but in 
many instances the government itself 
paid for the fencing. In other cases 
the government refused to award con- 
tracts until the fencing was installed 
by the company itself. The wisdom 
of the government in this regard has 
been well demonstrated by the re- 
sults. The war losses of American 
plants during the period of hostilities 
were extremely small. The daily press 
gave many accounts of sabotage, but 
when the true figures are totaled, they 
will be found to be small. Insurance 
people themselves have commented on 
this, and have speculated to a con- 
siderable extent as to what the re- 
sults might have been had not pro- 
tective measures been taken. At the 
same time it must be confessed that 
some of the war plants were sur- 
rounded with insecure and temporary 
fencing, because it was expensive and 
dificult to obtain the best. Much of 
this will be replaced; all of it should 
be. 

In cases where good fencing was 
placed around the property the rate 
of insurance was almost invariably 
reduced. In the case of some wood- 
working factories which put up good 
fences for protection, the insurance 
companies cut the insurance charge 
in two. Some other factories did not 
enjoy as great a reduction. For in- 
stance, in steel foundries where the 
material used is not inflammable and 
is too heavy to be disturbed by petty 
thieves, the insurance rate was re- 
duced but little if any at all. 

But since Nov. 11, according to the 
testimony of all those in a position 
to know, precaution has suddenly 
lapsed. The sale of fencing and of 
other protective equipment has 
clined. Although considerable quan- 
tities of protective equipment were 
sold during the war, the sales were 
not nearly sufficient to equip all 
American plants. Considerable prog- 
ress was made but the quietness evi- 
dent today offsets most of the gains 
made. Protective experts are of the 
opinion that this is a serious situa- 
tion. Since the ending of the war 
the special guards have been with- 
drawn and fewer watchmen are em- 
ployed. ‘This would be well enough 


de- - 
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FIG. 4—FLOOD LICHTS PROTECT PROPERTY 
PROWLERS WOULD 


were all other factors equal, but they 
do not happen to be. If the plant has 
excellent mechanical protection, the 
withdrawal of the guards to mark the 
return to peace times cannot be a 
matter for criticism, but to dismiss 
the guards and watchmen and 
the plant unprotected is a risk which 
no American citizen should take, not 
only for his own selfish interests but 
for the best interests of the public. 

Today some high-grade fencing sur- 
rounds such plants as those of the 
American Brass Co., American Loco- 
motive Co. Bosch Magneto Co., 
Canadian Steel Foundries Co., Ltd., 
Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., 
General Electric Co., International 
Harvester Co., Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Rémington Arms & Ammuni- 
tion Co., Rome Brass & Copper Co., 


leave 
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AND MAKE NIGHT WORK LESS UNPLEASANT 


BE EASILY VISIBLE 


Smith & Wesson, Simplex Auto Co., 
Standard Steel Works, Union Metallic 


Cartridge Co., Westinghouse Lamp 


Co. Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., and many other well known 
manufacturing plants of the country 
That mechanical protection is worth 
while is evidenced by the action ol 
the thousands of manufacturing con 
cerns which have adopted it 

During the war it was but natural 
that some methods of protection 
should be adopted which cannot b« 
considered advisable during times of 


The extra watchmen, the mili 


peace. 
tary guards, etc. may no longer bi 
necessary, but the discontinuance of 


this extra measure of protection places 


a greater dependence in fencing and 


mechanical protective 


During the 


other 
ment 


equip 


war some of th 





FIG. 5—PIG IRON, SCRAP AND OTHER MATERIAL IN THE OPEN IS THOROUGHLY PROTECTED 
FROM THIEVES BY SUCH FLOOD LIGHTING 
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plants sought a further measure of 
protection by surmounting their fences 
with several strands of barbed wire 
which were highly charged with elec- 
tricity. This proved a most effective 
means of protecting the plant, but 
the use of electrically charged wires 
deemed advisable now. 
Owners fear being confronted with 
damage claims due to unforeseen acci- 
dents and believe that there is no 
need for inviting liability. 

The cost of fencing in a plant is 
item which all owners 
must Some fencing may 
run up in cost to as much as $2 a 
lineai foot. There is considerable 
permanence to the structure, however, 


cannot be 


naturally an 
consider. 
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10,000 plants. The factories making 
flood lights were oversold throughout 
this time, and yet today it is diffi- 
cult to find a market for the lights. 
It is but another indication of the 
failure of the public to realize the 
lesson taught by the war. 

The flood light is an excellent night 
guard, as has been attested by the 
experience of the plants which have 
used them. Such lights have been 
used successfully to stand guard over 
material yards thereby preventing 
theft by keeping the stock brilliantly 
illuminated. The flood light not only 
furnishes a guard for the plant, but 
it gives excellent service whenever 
a rush job is undertaken and it be- 





FIG. 6—HEAVY WIRE NETTI!'G MAKES A TIGHT FENCE—AS A FURTHER PROTECTION BARBED 
WIRE MAY BE USED AT THE TOP 


and the first cost is not a matter to 
be considered without giving due 
recognition to the other factors in 
the problem. Fires, thefts and similar 
accidents are well to be avoided, but 
should labor trouble develop at any 
time, a good fence will prevent many 
sleepless nights. 


‘Automatic sprinklers have been 
recognized as affording mechanical 
protection that is always desirable 


are now beginning to 
realize that good fencing is to be 
placed in the same class. The flood 
light also is a guard over property. 
During the period of the war the 
flood light as a mechanical guard to 
plants was a utility not questioned. 
It has been estimated that during 
1917 and 1918 some 100,000 flood 
lights were sold to American plants 
for protection purposes. This was a 
sufficient number of lights to equip 


and owners 


‘consideration. 


comes institute night 
work. 

These lights have sold for from $30 
to $50 each. If the plant finds it 
necessary to purchase all the current 
used for these lights, it may cost as 
much as $2.50 a night to burn a 
400-watt lamp, or $5 to burn a 1000- 
watt lamp, but they will relieve the 
plant of the services of several guards, 
whose wages would more than equal 
this amount. The cost of burning the 
lamps might be materially decreased 
were the plant able to produce all or 
a part of its own current. 

Many other mechanical protective 
devices are on the market, but these 
are all that at present demand special 
attention. The insurance underwriters 
have given this subject most careful 
They have before them 
today the experiences gained during 
the war. It may require some time 


necessary to 
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to work out new standards and new 
requirements upon which to estimate 
insurance premium charges, but new 
standards will certainly be adopted at 
some date in the near future. 


Foundrymen Incorporate 


Coincident with its incorporation under 
royal charter, the British Foundrymen’s 
association has changed its official title 
to the Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Recently the Birmingham branch of 
the association has held joint meetings 
with the Staffordshire Iron and Steel 
institute and other technical societies, 
and it was proposed to link the various 
organizations through their governing 
councils. This proposal did not recom- 
mend itself to the foundry body, which 
suggested as an alternative measure the 
co-operation of the several secretaries 
in the preparation of session programs. 

The Birmingham branch of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen recently 
adopted resolutions condemning the 
action of the Britishy engineering stand- 
ards committee in fixing the physical 
tests together with complete chemical 
requirements for cast-iron products. 
The resolutions called upon the council 
of the national association to appoint a 
committee to deal with the subject of 
cast iron specifications. Following this 
action the general council of the na- 
tional organization invited each branch 
to nominate a representative on an ad- 
visory subcommittee to deal with the 
subject. 


Charts Rolling Method 

The Heinle Co., Crafton, Pa., metal 
rolling engineers, has added a self- 
explanatory chart on rolled hexagons 
to the number of other charts al- 
ready issued. This chart sets forth 
a positive three-pass method for roll- 
ing hexagons either by guide or by 
hand. Dimensions of the bar any: 
where in the progressive conforma- 
tion can be secured and set forth so 
that positive control is had over the 
mechanical conditions during rolling. 


Currency Tables Issued 


American manufacturers just engag- 
ing in the export trade are apt to for- 
get that foreign business men and 
merchants are not familiar with Amer- 
ican currency. To overcome _ this 
handicap, and to enhance the value 
of catalogs, which give prices, etc., 
Edward Le Bas & Co., Inc., export- 
ers of iron, steel and metal products, 
64-68 Broad strect, New York, have 
published. a number of equation ta- 
bles, showing the value of American 
money in francs, centimes, pounds, 
etc. These tables are being furnished 
at a nominal cost. 








Trade Acceptance Winning Favor 


Many Manufacturers See in It Elimination of Open Book Account—Iron and 
Steel Industry Adopts System Slowly Because of Fixed Customs— 
How Cleveland Hardware Co. Uses Two-Name Instrument 


tricks but it is even more diffi- 

cult, trade acceptance advocates 
have discovered, to break the spell 
of long-established trade customs and 
convince business, in its own inter- 
ests, to adopt newer and more up-to- 
date methods. Asking no odds and 
giving no quarter, however, the ac- 
ceptance movement, since its inaug- 
uration by the federal reserve board 
four years ago, has swept forward 
like an irresistible tide with a prog- 
ress that is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. 

Everywhere in the country and 
in every branch of the vast, com- 
plicated structure of commerce, in the 
stecl industry no less than others, 
acceptances are coming into their 
own, yet the goal visualized by en- 
thusiasts—universal adoption and com- 
plete annihilation of the open book 
account system—is still far from 
attainment. 

The new era of expanded domestic 
and world commerce and finance into 
which many believe this country is 
now entering will require that Amer- 
ican business bring into general use 
the safest and most liquid type of 
commercial credit available. That 
self-liquidating accepted bills of ex- 
change-acceptances—designeti as a found- 
ation stone of the world-admired 
federal reserve system, are fully quali- 
filed to meet almost every exigency 
of commercial credit, is the unshak- 
able conviction of their proponents. 
The cumulative experience with the 


[' IS hard to teach an old dog new 


instruments of many countries for 
many years has demonstrated their 
great merit beyond all question. The 


actuating idea behind acceptances and 
their preferential rate is to make 
easier the financing of the exchange 
of commodities in both domestic and 
foreign trade and to render sounder 
and more mobile the credit of the 
nation. They are not considered, 
except by extremists, as a substitute 
for the cash discount system, but for 
the antiquated open book account 
system alone. 

Perhaps in no other line of indus- 
try has the acceptance movement en- 
countered such an inflexible barrier 
of passive resistance arising from the 
faithful adherence to old trade habits 


BY JOHN W. HILL 





Industries Use System 


THe first phase of the develop- 

ment of trade and bankers’ 
acceptances in the United States 
might be termed that of exploita- 
tion and explanation, requiring 
much promotional work and the 
selling of the idea to bankers and 
business men. This stage has been 
passed successfully and the move- 
ment now is in its second phase, 
that of the establishment of an 
open market for acceptances, capa- 
ble of absorbing a considerable vol- 
ume of the paper, to supplement the 
acceptance power of the federal re- 
serve system. An active open mar- 
ket for bills facilitates discounting 
and keeps rates good and consequently 
it is only natural that the gratifying 
development of such a market i. 
advancing hand in hand with the 
wider use of acceptances by an in- 
creasing number of industrial and 
other business institutions through- 
out the country. Various compa- 
nies identified with the iron and 
steel industry are aiding in this 
movement to stabilize and make 
more liquid, commercial credit. One 
of these is the Cleveland Hardware 
Co., @ pioneer acceptance user, 
whose successful experience with 
acceptances and the methods of 
using them, are described in the ac- 
companying article. 











the iron and steel trade. Yet 
iron and steel men are num- 
bered among the most ardent cham- 
pions of acceptances, while the in- 
struments themselves are doing active 
and successful service in varying de- 
gree in every phase of the industry, 
with the single exception of iron 
ore. Nor is it wholly improbable 
that the future may see them used 
in connection with ore settlements, 
since that is a problem which has 
received careful consideration from 
important men in the ore trade at 
the behest of the federal reserve 
bank. 


While a number of the largest pig 
iron sellers of the country have 
adopted acceptances, it is among the 
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as in 
many 


/ 


finished lines of manufacturing and 
distribution where terms tend to 
longer periods, rather than in the 
primary branches, that they are in 


highest favor. 


In the primary branches of the 
iron and steel business, trade custom, 
generally speaking, has proclaimed 


comparatively short terms, usually 30 
days with one-half of one per cént 
off for cash in 10 days. But the 
manufacturer who buys steel at these 
terms for further use in manufac- 
ture, whether his product be _ tools, 
machinery, hardware, sheets, tin plate, 
nails, nuts and bolts, or any of the 
myriad of ordinary commercial prod- 
ucts, usually extends to his customer 
at least 60 days time with 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days. Thus the 
manufacturer of this class sometimes 


finds himself squeezed between the 
short terms he received when he 
buys and the long terms he gives 


when he sells. To him acceptances 
from customers have proved of great 
benefit, putting his accounts in a 
liquid condition supplying a backlog 
of negotiable paper, and often en- 
abling him to discount his own bills 
by taking this paper to the bank 
when necessary. 

The percentage of accounts in the 
steel industry as a whole covered by 


acceptances, however, is very small, 
as yet. There are several factors en- 
tering into the explanation of this 
fact, most important of which is 


that mentioned above, the reluctance 
to disturb prevailing customs. Many 
large companies have spent years 
building up an understanding of the 
machinery of their terms among their 
customers. Not only do they hesitate 
to inaugurate any changes owing to 
the bother and inconvenience it might 
occasion themselves, but they fear 
that such divergence from the ac- 
customed channels would be resented 
by their customers. 


The attitude of these companies is 
one largely of passive opposition to 
the acceptance movement. They are 
perfectly willing to let well enough 
alone. There is but one effective 
means of reducing this obstacle—per- 
sistent propaganda. This is to be 
supplied in abundance by the newly 
formed American Acceptance coun- 
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cil, which is now working out a 
plan to group large industries sepa- 
rately, and propaganda designed with 
a specific appeal for each group will 
be intensively carried on by special- 
their respective fields. 


Capital Resources Promote Credit 


ists in 
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tomers with acceptance demands 
when competitors are offering the 
rather dubious bait of prolonged and 
unhurried terms. This is especially 
true in a period such as this when 
customers are somewhat rare and 
tender creatures and must be handled 
with exceeding care. Furthermore 
some companies maintain that. since 
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discount and placing an unfair bur- 
den on the backs of less fortunate 
concerns whose accounts must be car- 
ried. Acceptances would render the 
seller’s money available as quickly 
as the discount and it would stamp 
out existing injustices, it is claimed. 

The use of trade acceptances in the 
iron and steel industry since the ar- 













































Still another element serving as a 
barrier to the rapid progress of ac- their own customers do not give ac- mistice was signed has dwindled 
ceptances in the iron and steel in- ceptances, they cannot, since they rather than expanded. This is true 
dustry is the fact that the vast ma- would be taking on a sharply defined because the payment of government 
jority of the big steel companies are liability and receiving a frozen in- claims, the liquidation of excessive 
abundantly supplied with working tangible asset. But this merely sup- inventories, and the comparative pre- 
capital as a result of prudent man- plies an argument for wider use of vailing business inactivity, have com- 
agement in recent years, and conse- acceptances. bined to place companies in a posi- 
quently. they enjoy credit standing Although some acceptance advocates tion to liquidate their credits and to 
of the first order. Thus they do not maintain that the new method should curtail new borrowing operations. 
feel, many of them, the urge of and eventually will supplant the cash For that reason there is small need 
keeping acceptances in their port- discount system as well as the open for discountable paper just now and 
folios, their own single name paper, book account, others claim they would there is a resulting tendency for con- 
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A COMMON FORM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE WHICH IS GENERALLY EMPLOYED BY USERS 
be satisfied if the acceptance were cerns to slacken their efforts to 


when they need to borrow, command- 
ing the most favorable current rates. 
They find it easy to take advantage 
of the cash discount when they buy 
and to carry their customers on open 
account, if necessary, when they sell, 
all of which renders them somewhat 
indifferent to any proposition en- 
tailing the expenditure of time and 
money in revising their trade cus- 
toms and in educating their customers 
to a new practice. . 

Some acceptance advocates would 
add another reason and say that cer- 
tain compcnies are reluctant to 
abandon the open account system as 
it places a weapon in their hands to 
employ against competitors in sales 
discrimination. Undoubtedly it is 
true that the clinging of competi- 
tors to the old systems is a powerful 
argument against the adoption of 
acceptances by numerous steel com- 
panies. 

They fear to go before their cus- 


successful in accomplishing the com- 
plete annihilation of the open book 
account practice merely, leaving the 
cash discount system intact. The 
chief argument, however, used by the 
opponents of the trade acceptance is 
that they see in it an invidious men- 
ace to the cash discount system. 

The cash discount is not so desir- 
able in practice as it appears in 
theory, say some acceptance enthu- 
siasts. It is subject to the most 
pernicious abuses. It is the source of 
much trouble and inconvenience be- 
cause concerns do abuse it, some of 
them, it is charged, taking the dis- 
count percentage, but failing to re- 
mit until from three to five days 
or longer after the discount limit 
elapses. Moreover, it is argued, the 
discount system entails too large a 
premium on the selling price, mak- 
ing the terms excessively favorable 
to the fortunate companies able to 


push the acceptances. 

This is a temporary condition, how- 
ever, which may be _ reversed by 
two possibilities, namely, the return 
of more normal business and the 
restriction of bank credits following 
the Victory loan. Firms may now 
find it convenient to have a backlog 
of good negotiable two-name paper 
which can be readily discounted at 
the bank at preferential rates. 


A Brake On Overextension 


The usual existence of an _ un- 
stable credit structure during periods 
of deflation provides another reason 
for acceptances at the present time. 
Statistics show that a declining price 
curve is always accompanied by a 
rising curve of commercial failures, 
and although this influence has not 
been felt in any degree as yet, it 
probably will become perceptible 
should the deflationary process be- 
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come more pronounced. At such a 
time acceptances would be invaluable 
as a credit safeguard and would tend 
to modify the situation by discour- 
aging overbuying and _ stimulating 
caution and the exercise of good 
judgment on the part of buyers. They 
would naturally move more. cau- 
tiously when definitely committing 
themselves with a signed obligation 
than if permitted to buy recklessly 
on open accounts. 


Many interesting experiences are 
related by users of acceptances in 
the iron and steel industry. One 


significant fact is that those who have 
employed the method are almost in- 
variably enthusiastic boosters, while 
the active opposition is confined to 
those who have not given it a trial. 

It is interesting to note also that 
many of the steel companies taking 
the trade acceptances from customers 
do not give them when buying. That 
is because they discount, the accep- 
tances in their portfolios in many in- 
stances enabling them to do so. 

One user relates that a company 
was saved from the receiver's hands 
by intelligent application of the ac- 
ceptance method, which tended to 
release its frozen assets. The com- 
pany now enjoys an excellent credit 
standing and quite naturally, its offi- 
cials are wedded heart and soul to 
trade acceptances. 

A large steel jobber says that 65 
per cent of his customers discount, 
25 per cent accept while 10 per cent 
are incorrigibly slow pay. Accept- 
ance use in his case, he declares, has 
had the effect of vastly increasing 
the number of discounting customers, 
as well as converting slow payers 
into willing acceptors. The head ot 
another important steel company 
which has been using acceptances 
since April, 1918, is fairly brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm. Last 
year 20 per cent of his accounts were 
covered by acceptances and he confi- 
deutly expects this to expand to 40 
per cent this year. A large portion 
of this company’s sales are to auto- 
mobile companies. 

One of the pioneer users of trade 
acceptances in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is the Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland. The instrument was not 
unfamiliar to this company, since for 
a quarter of a century it has been 
using with success, Canadian “trade 
paper,” similar to our acceptances, in 
connection with its Dominion trade. 
The company has accomplished much 
valuable missionary work in the ac- 
ceptance cause. It heeded the ap- 
peal of ‘the federal reserve board dur- 
ing the war and conducted a vig- 
orous propaganda among its cus- 
tomers in favor of trade acceptances. 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


The experience of the company 
with acceptances and details of its 
methods of using them have been de- 
scribed for Tue Iron Trape Review 
by Manley H. Chase, assistant treas- 
urer of the company, under whose di- 
rection the company’s acceptance work 
has been carried on. 


feature of our ex- 
perience,” says Mr. Chase, “is that 
we find the gospel of acceptances 
has been so widely and thoroughly 
spread that educational work among 
our customers is no longer neces- 
sary on a large: scale. Every pro- 
gressive firm now comprehends what 
acceptances are, how they are used 
and their main advantages. 

“It is no longer necessary to ex- 
plain first principles and argue down 
mistaken conceptions. Few people 
now regard the request for an ac- 
ceptance as a reflection upon the 
credit of the buyer. Rare indeed is 
the business man who does not know 
that an acceptance is a_ self-liquid- 
ating paper arising out of a current 
transaction in merchandise; that its 
general use is desired by the federal 
reserve board because ‘it would liqui- 


“A gratifying 





You can save 
if your check reaches us 
before 
Otherwise please sign enclosed 
Acceptance. 











CONCISE ACCEPTANCE REMINDER WHICH MAY 
BE USED TO STAMP STATEMENTS 


fy commercial credit; that it must 
have a definite maturity; that it re- 
lieves the seller of the burden of 
financing his customer; and that it 
strengthens the buyer’s credit, putting 
him in a preferred class and enables 
him to realize that credit is as 
tangible as cash and should be 
guarded and used accordingly. That 
all this is understood and appre- 
ciated is evidence that the new meth- 
od has passed the experimental stage 
and has won an established place 
for itself in American business prac- 
tice. Its future growth should hence- 
forth be on a broader and morc vig- 
orous scale than ever. 

“We find it expedient always to 
place the acceptance of a customer 
into the hands of our own bank for 
collection, even if we do hold it until 
maturity without discounting. In 
cases where the paper is sent direct 
to the customer's bank, there may 
be some delay, which is avvided 
when the transaction is between two 
banks. 

“Fortunately the laws of most 
states give. an acceptance at maturity 


equal standing with a check, being 
chargeable against the acceptor’s 
balance. 


“The acceptor should always desig- 
nate the bank at which the paper is 
payable. Once we complied with the 
request of a customer to fill in the 
name of our own bank, because he 
did not want his bank to know he 
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was giving paper. The result was 
that at maturity we were obliged to 
take up the acceptance ourselves as 


the customer had not mailed the 
check until the date due and the mails 
were unusually late. 


“Acceptances should never be taken 
for past due accounts, although dur- 
ing the war where the customer was 
being pinched by slow government 
pay, we stretched this point on one 
or two occasions. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, we would not do this under 
any circumstances, for if such a 
practice became general acceptances 
would no longer represent current ac- 
counts. 

“Our customers are divided into 
30-day net accounts, favored by 
some of our largest customers, and 
60 days with 2 per cent off for cash 
in 10 days. Acceptances are used 
in connection with the latter. Our 
aim is to eliminate the open accounts 
of this class of customers, by trans- 
forming those who do not discount 
into acceptors. In this we have met 
with great success, the result being 
that the.element of chronically slow 
pay is disappearing from our cal- 
culations. 

“It is our practice when a number 
of shipments are sent to any one 
customer during a month to mail 
a trade acceptance with the monthly 
statement. This acceptance may be 
made to mature at or soon after the 
due date of the account, which is, 
I think, a more satisfactory method 
than offering a single trade accept- 
ance with individual invoices. 

“At the first of each month we 
send a statement to each customer 
and if the customer is not a dis- 
counter or the account is not past 
due, an acceptance is inclosed. For- 
merly we sent an explanatory letter, 
but now we find it sufficient merely 
to stamp the statement with an in- 
vitation to send cash and deduct dis- 
count or to sign the inclosed paper. 
If nothing is heard from the cus- 
tomer we follow up the statement 
with a letter or wire calling attention 
to the acceptance. 

“An allowance of several days be- 
yond the due date, 15 days in the 
case of a 60-day account, is our 
custom, and it appeals more strongly 
than the necessarily small extra dis- 
count for which there has been some 


argument. The allowance should be 
as ‘grace’ to correspond with the 
transit of cash in the case of an 


open account a few days always in- 
tervening between the time of send- 
ing a check by the customer when 
an open account becomes due, and 
the time it is returned to his bank 
for payment. The acceptance is al- 
ways at the bank for payment at 
maturity. For this reason we do 
not regard the extra days as a bait 
for the giving of acceptances. The 
acceptance is not a _ substitute for 
cash but rather for a book account 
and unless actual cash passes no dis- 
count has been earned.” 


The normal annual consumption of 
chrome ore before the war was about 
66,000 tons. This was practically 
doubled in 1918. The total imports 
during 1918 has been estimated at 
92,678 tons of chromic oxide. 





Keeps Pace With War Requirements 


Forge Plant Formerly Engaged in Making Railway Forgings Multiplies 
Capacity Many Times During War in Response to Government's 


Need of Heavy Forgings for Ships 


ECENTLY the Camden Forge 
Ro. Camden, N. J., completed 

a series of extensions which 
marked the growth of its plant to 19 
times its size at the beginning of 
1914. It now is said to be the largest 
establishment in the country devoted 
exclusively to the production of forg- 
The spirit which actuated this 
achievement is_ reflected 
its two latest addi- 
Liberty 
Victory 


ings. 
remarkable 
in the names of 
tions. One is known as the 
the other as the 


shop and 


shop. 

In 1914 the Camden 
production facilities were housed in 
a 50 x 100-foot structure whose ma- 
jor equipment comprised three steam 
hammers, ranging from 3000 pounds 
to 3 tons in capacity, and the neces- 
sary equipment for rough machining. 
When the war broke out in 1914 the 
company just had begun work on the 
construction of a 75 x 250-foot ham- 


Forge Co.'s 





mer shop whose principal equipment 
consisted of four steam hammers, 3 
to 5 tons in capacity, together with 
equipment for rough machining. It 
was not until April, 1917, when pres- 
was exerted by the gov- 
ernment for war materials that fur- 
ther extensions were made. In that 
month the company, on its own ini- 
tiative, added a 75 x 480-foot press 
shop which it equipped with two 1200- 
ton, steam-hydraulic presses, 16 oil- 
fired furnaces and the necessary ma- 
chine tools. This building is known 
as the Liberty shop. On April 8, 
1918, construction of a fourth build- 
ing, known as the Victory shop, was 
begun and the work was pushed so 
energetically that production actually 
was started in this building May 25. 
This structure is 75 x 480 feet and 
its major equipment includes 30 
lathes, ranging in size up to 72 inches 
with 55-foot centers, and four plan- 


sure first 


ers ranging up to 60 inches x 20 
feet. Much of the equipment in the 
Liberty shop was installed in the 


Victory shop upon the completion of 
the latter, thus setting aside more 
space for actual production of forg- 
ings. Special equipment in the Vic- 
tory shop includes six 48-inch boring 
lathes with 80-foot center, for the 
hollow boring of large propelling 
machinery. 

Originally, the Camden Forge Co. 
manufactured railroad forgings exclu- 
sively. At the outbreak of the war 
it was confronted with possibilities 
for expansion along two lines. It 
was in a position to install equip- 
ment for making gun or shell forg- 
ings or, as an alternative made pos- 
sible by the tremendous requirements 
of the Emergency Fleet corporation, 
facilities for producing ship forgings. 
The plant of the company is located 
within a few hundred feet of the 


PIG. 1—TWO VERTICAL HEAT-TREATING FURNACES WITH A VERTICAL QUENCHING TANK FOR ACCOMMODATING LONG FORGINGS 
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FIG. 2—BATTERY OF HEAVY LATHES FOR ROUGH-TURNING 


New York Shipbuilding Corp. and 
is readily accéssible to the other large 
shipyards along the Delaware river. 
Because of its geographical position, 
therefore, it decided to concentrate 
on ship work. During the war and 
since the signing of the armistice, 
the company has devoted its atten- 
tion chiefly to the production of pro- 
peller shaft forgings, particularly for 
torpedo boat destroyers. In fact the 
Camden Forge Co. was the first mak- 
er actually to produce propeller shafts 
in connection with our war destroyer 
program. It produced the first shafts 
in January, 1918, and had production 
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volume basis within three 
after the orders had been 
In addition to propeller shaft- 
ing the company also has produced 
large numbers of other ship forgings, 
particularly for marine engines. 

In addition to the press and ham- 
mer buildings the plant includes a 
50 x 100-foot heat-treating building 
which is equipped with vertical, 
fired, heating and quenching furnaces 
and horizontal furnaces. The latter 
will take forgings of any diameter up 
to 50 feet in length, while the ver- 
tical furnaces take 
any diameter up to 40 feet in length. 


on a 
months 
placed. 


oil- 


will forgings of 


FIG. 3—FORGINGS FOR TAPERED RUDDER STOCK FOR 8000-TON COMBINED 


LARGE MARINE FORGINGS 


that the ground 
tank 
the 
ground. As a 


the 


Owing to the fact 
suitable for a 
the floor 


above 


is not located 


below level, quenching 
tank is result, 
the build 
ing has been made sufficient to allow 


for lifting 40-foot forgings out of the 


overhead clearance in 


and transferring 


The 
50-ton 


quenching furnaces 
them to the tank 
commanded by a 


building is 
overhead 
crane located on a runway 80 feet 


the level A 


well-equipped laboratory for 


above floor large and 
physical 
chemical and photo-micrographic work 
affords the 


tion of manufacture 


facilities for careful selec- 


materials of 
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Labor Absorbs Rise in Iron Costs 


Analysis of Cost Sheets of Typical Merchant Blast Furnaces Shows Increase of 135 to 
150 Per Cent Since 1913—Relative Profit to Unskilled Workmen 


OTAL cost of producing pig 
iron in the United States has 
increased during the past six 
years fully 100 per cent. A very sub- 


stantial part of this accretion has 
been caused by the increase in the 
wages paid to furnace employes. The 


entire“increase practically is traceable 
ultimately to increase in labor costs— 
increased wages to miners increase 
the price of ore; increased wages to 
railway employes and trainmen increase 
transportation rates; increased wages 
to coal miners and to employes pro- 
ducing coke increase the coke price, 
etc. 

The unusual increase in the labor 
factor is driven home by a critical 
analysis of the cost sheets today of 
leading producers of merchant pig 
iron. This study establishes the fact 
that the direct labor charge in a ton 
of pig iron under today’s operating 
conditions is something like 135 to 
150 per cent in excess of that which 
prevailed in 1913, the last period of 
relatively good market conditions be- 
fore the war. Further data available 
show that the direct labor item in 
the furnace operations of important 


Greater Than to Skilled Classes 





How Furnace Wages 


Have Soared 


LAKE FURNACE 
Pay per 12-hour Day 


Increase, 

1919 1913 __—iper cent 
Blowing engineer .... $6.97 $2.80 149 
Furnace helper ..... 6.00 2.15 225 
Furnace keeper ..... 7.17 2.85 151 
Yard laborer ....... 5.88 2.04 190 

VALLEY FURNACE 

Blowing engineer ... $7.42 $3.15 136 
Furnace keeper ..... 3.00 7.20 140 
Yard laborer ....... 5.88 2.34 151 











steel companies in the valley district 
in 1913 ranged from 60 cents at 
grouped furnaces to $1.30 at individual 
stacks. Today steel work’s direct 
labor costs in the middle west are 
approximately $3 per ton of pig iron. 

These studies of the cost sheets of 
leading producers of merchant iron 
reveal those items constituting the 
subdivision of this cost where the 
increases have been particularly 
marked. A typical furnace in the 
valley district in 1913 made an outlay 
of $1.35 per ton for its labor, in- 
cluding of course labor collateral to 
the actual labor engaged at the fur- 


nace, such as production of steam, 
switching, etc. The cost for this 
same furnace in 1919 is $3.20 per ton, 
showing a total labor increase of 137 
per cent. Analysis of this labor cost 
develops some interesting comparisons. 
It shows that unskilled labor received 
increases ranging from 150 to 225 
per cent and skilled labor increases 
ranging from 136 to 151 per cent. 
These large increases partly have been 
offset by the introduction of labor- 
saving devices and equipment. 

The rise of the labor item clearly 
is illustrated by the accompanying 
graph and table, showing the wages 
received today by differert grades of 
furnace labor per working day of 12 
hours as compared with 1913. For a 
typical lake merchant furnace the in- 
crease in the pay of the blowing 
engineer, a position usually filled by 
a skilled American, was from $2.80 
to $6.97 per day or 149 per cent. For 
a typical inland or valley furnace the 
increase for the same service was 
from $3.15 to $7.42 per day or 136 
per cent. The furnace keeper, usually 
a foreigner and to be classified as a 
skilled employe, in 1913 received at 
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the lake furnace $2.85 per’ day, and in 
1919, $7.17 per day, or a rise of 151 
per cent. This comparison was prac- 
tically the same with the valley fur- 
nace. A furnace helper or a member 
of the semiskilled class, at the lake 
furnace in 1913 received $2.15 per day 
and in 1919 $6 per day, an increase 
of 225 per cent. A practically iden- 
tical increase applied to the labor of 
this class at the valley furnace. For 
strictly unskilled labor or that coming 
under the head of general yard labor, 
the minimum for the lake furnace in 
1913 was $2.04 per day and in 1919 
was $5.88 per day, an increase of 190 
_per cent. At the valley furnace the 
increase for common labor was shown 
to have been from $2.34 per day in 
1913 to $5.88 in 1919, or 151 per cent. 


Wages Up, Efficiency Down 


Other comparisons show that not 
only has the outlay per unit of labor 
shown an inordinate growth but the 
relative efficiency of workmen has 
declined to a sharp degree. At the 
typical two-stack plant under analysis, 


270 men were employed in 1910 to 
carry on the daily operations. In 
1919, notwithstanding the installation 


of considerable labor-saving machinery 
in the intervening years, 340 men were 
required to perform the same duties 
or an apparent loss of efficiency of 
25.8 per cent. The furnace plant dur- 
ing these years had not been mate- 
rially changed in capacity. 

Experienced furnacemen point out 
that the falling off in the results ob- 
tained from the individual workman 
has extended all along the line to 
various tasks about the furnace. It 
is pointed out that where in 1910 a 
single workman could and did unload 
a car containing 50 tons of material 
within the period of a 12-hour day, 
four men today are performing a 
similar job. 

What is true as to increased costs 
in the case of direct furnace labor as 
shown by the concrete figures cited, 
applies equaily to the indirect labor 
factor which enters into all the raw 
materials and supplies used in the 
operations of the furnace. This con- 
cerns especially iron ore, coke, lime- 
stone, the smelting materials, and 
correspondingly firebrick, furnace 
parts, storeroom supplies, etc. There 
is no way of figuring definitely the 
exact increase in the labor factor in 
these respective materials and supplies 
required by the furnace, but it is 
patent that it reaches large propor- 
tions. However, the increase during 
the past five years in the comparative 
cost of the raw materials themselves 
entering into a ton of pig iron, it is 
pointed out, is representative of this 
greater labor cost 


since practically 
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TIN PLATE 
all of the increase in the price of 
these commodities is due to the last 
faetor. In the case of iron ore the 
cost of an ore mixture of two tons 
of Mesabi nonbessemer grade appar- 
ently is approximately $4.30 per ton 
higher today than in 1913, and 


amounts to $11.10 per ton of iron as 
compared with $6.80 on a lower lake 
port basis. In 1913 the market price 
of Mesabi nonbessemer was $3.40 and 
at the 
the lower lake ports. 

Part of the increase 
the furnaces is due to higher rail and 
water transportation. A similar situa- 
tion obtains on _ coke. Prices on 
standard 48-hour furnace coke at Con- 
nellsville ovens in March, 1913, aver- 
aged approximately $2.50 per ton. On 
May 1, 1919, they were $3.75 to $4 
ovens. Furthermore considcrable ‘in- 
crease in railroad freight 
taken place in the 
These increased rates 
valley furnaces 
addition to the 
Oven price, an increase ranging from 
45 cents to 80 cents ton At 
vaiious merchant furnace points in 
the valley and lake districts this in- 
rates since 1913 to the 
has been as follows: 
to $2.60; Detroit, $2.10 
to $2.90; Cleveland, $1.65 to $2.20; 
valley points, $1.35 to $1.80; Erie. 
$1.65 to $2.20; Buffalo, $1.85 to $2.60. 

On an average of 2200 pounds of 
coke per ton of iron smelted, the in- 
crease in the coke cost from. 1913 
represents approximately $1.25 to $1.50 
per ton. 


yxresent time it is $5.55 at 
I Bs 


in ore cost to 


rates has 
intervening year. 


lake and 


represented in 


for 
have 
appreciation of the 


per 


crease in 
present time 


Toledo, $1.95 


It has been estimated that since 1880 
Alaska has produced gold, silver, cop- 
per and other minerals valued at more 


than $419,000,000. 
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AUXILIARY 


AND 


Plate Cleaner Uses Rolls 


and Bran Second Time 


machine for 


An 


use in 


auxiliary cleaning 


connection with a machine for 


cleaning tin plate has been developed 
by the Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., 
Warren, O. As it 
tin plate has an 
The 


cleaner is to 


leaves the oil bath, 
uneven coating of 
the 


the 


oil. function of auxiliary 


remove surplus oil 


and to distribute the remainder in a 
thin, even coating over the plate 
Old flannel disk rolls which are no 


longer serviceable in the main cleaner 


may be used in the auxiliary for the 
preliminary cleaning. Bran which has 
been used in the main cleaning ma 
chine also may be used a _ second 
time in the auxiliary until it is thor 
oughly soaked. The use of the auxil- 
lary in connection with the main 
cleaner is said to produce a highly 
polished, clean plate. 

The auxiliary machine carries two 
sets of flannel disk rolls and a sep- 
arate bran elevator of the screw 
type. One flight screw or worm car- 
ries the bran to the center of the 
machine and drops it upon another 
worm which conveys it to the right 
and left, distributing it evenly be- 
tween the housings. The auxilia~y 
cleaner is driven from the main ma- 


chine through link chain. 


Pure commercial iron, which may be 
softened so as te be whittled .by a 
knife, is suggested by F. C. Kelley, 
of the General Electric laboratory, as 
a substitute 


for used on 


copper ac- 
count of its softness. Annealed three 
hours in hydrogen at 900 to 950 


degrees Cent., the iron becomes much 
softer than commercial copper, 
harder than 
copper. 


though 


extremely soft-annealed 
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The Status of Industrial Relations 


Periods of Unrest in the Field of Labor Usually Follow Great Economic Disturbances— 
The Author Recounts Early Reforms and Discusses the 


EFORE the status of industrial 
relations can be outlined, it is 


necessary to define what is 
meant by the term. IJndustrial relations 
comprises that body of principle, 


practice and law growing out of the 
interacting human rights, needs and 
aspirations of all who are engaged in 


or dependent upon productive  in- 
dustry. 

It is frequently stated that the 
necessity for establishing industrial 


relations today is the growth of the 
factory system wherein all personal 
contact is lost between owner or 
manager and the worker. While this 
is true, it does not sum up the entire 
loss. In the system of absentee direc- 
torate there are other evils as well, 
and these taken together have set up 
situations where there have been 
clashes over the rights, needs and 
aspirations of those who belong to 
the class of employes and those who 
form the great group of employers. 

The effect of these losses in creat- 
ing a situation where there may be a 
clash of interest, and failure of each 
side to understand and appreciate the 
other, is brought home when we con- 
trast the human relationships in the 
days of craftsmanship with those of 
the factory system. In American in- 
dustry today far too often the owners 
and directors live hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles away from the work- 
ers in their plants, under entirely 
different conditions. All exact knowl- 
edge one of the other is lacking, 
there is no community of interest or 
purpose, and no assurance that a 
policy determined upon in a directors’ 
room will meet the needs and rights 
of the workers in some far distant 
locality. 

It is the creation of this situation 
of absentee directorate that has done 
much to focus attention upon the 
necessity of developing a body of 
principles, practice and law to satisfy 
the needs and safeguard the rights of 
all who are engaged in or dependent 
upon American industry. 

Profit sharing is one of the lines 
of development that became prominent 
during the period ending in 1889. 
Within the past six months a number 
of large industrial plants in this 
country have announced or put into 


Present Industrial Situation 


BY L. P. ALFORD 





Industrial Democracy; 
Is It Near? 


T* is inevitable that after any 

great economic disturbance like 
that produced by the Civil war, or 
the present period of adjustment 
following the world conflict in 
Europe, there should be unrest and 
uncertainty in the field of labor 
and employment. In the accom- 
panying article, which is abstracted 
from a paper presented at the De- 
troit meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, June 
17, the author, L. P. Alford, chief 
of staff, Industrial Management, 
New York, surveys the develop- 
ments in industrial relations from 
the Civil war to the present time 
and interprets the tendencies re- 
vealed by the events of today. A 
new foundation of general princi- 
ples is being built, and upon it 
will rise a structure of justice in 
the form of laws for governing 
industrial relations. Industrial de- 
mocracy will come when controver- 
sies over industrial rights become 
as justifiable as controversies over 
property. 











effect, profit sharing plans, so we 
seem to be having a _ repetition of 
what took place during the eighties of 
the last century. 

The pioneer work that 
yielded the science and practice of 
industrial management was performed 
during this same period of industrial 
unrest, that. is, from 1880 to 1889. 
During this decade Henry R. Towne 
presented two papers before the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers that have been frequently 
referred to as the beginnings of the 
literature of industrial management. 
The first’ was read in 1886. In it 
Mr. Towne called the attention of 
his fellow engineers to the need of 
a study of the financial and profit- 
making aspects of shop management. 
He urged his associates to become 
“economists” because the engineer is 
one who essentially effects economy. 
His second paper was presented in 
1889 and in it was described a gain- 
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has _ since 


sharing plan that Mr. Towne had 
applied in his own shop. Influenced 
by his study of the epidemics of 
strikes during the same decade, F. A. 
Halsey originated his premium plan 
of wage’ payment that was disclosed 
in a professional paper read at Provi- 
dence, R. L, in 1891. The same 
decade was the .period of the work 
of Dr. Frederick W. Taylor, who 
later on contributed several papers 
outlining his ‘system of shop manage- 
ment. It will be recalled that a part 
of his method was a system of wage 
payment. known as the differential 
system. 

About 1910 American juries began 
to award large sums in suits for per- 
sonal damages, where the plaintiff 
had been injured by machinery or 
otherwise in industry. Employers 
turned to fiability insurance companies 
to defend these suits and settle with 
their, employes, thus bringing an out- 
side party between them and their 
workers. Appreciation of the hazards 
in industry and the hardships en- 
dured by incapacitated workmen and 
their families, not only during the 
period of recovery from the injury 
itself but perhaps throughout the life 
of the wage-earner due to decreased 
earning power, gave rise to the safety- 
first movement and the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


In the enactment of compensation 
laws the rights and needs of a coim- 
munity were recognized. The respon- 
sibility for the injuries was placed 
squarely upon the industry through 
the employer, and in boards and com- 
missions, machinery was set up to 
make sure that employcs would re- 
ceive the compensation to which they 
were entitled. 


But the safety-first movement has 
yielded much more than this group 
of legal enactments. There has grown 
up a large body of practice in re- 
gard to safeguarding machinery and 
working spaces, establishing and oper- 
ating first-aid rooms and factory hos- 
pitals, toward improving the heating, 
ventilation and sanitary conditions in 
factories, removing or mitigating con- 
ditions tending toward occupational 
disease, providing medical, dental and 
nursing service for the families of 
employes, establishing medical exami- 
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nations before employment and at 
stated intervals thereafter, teaching 
personal hygiene to employes and 


their families, and, in fact, a complete 
new outlook in regard to the health 
and physical welfare of all who are 
engaged in industry. Through it all 
there has been a moral motive. It is 
estimated that the safety-first move- 
ment of the past 10 years has reduced 
the number of annual fatal accidents 
in the United States from 35,000 to 
22,000 with a corresponding lessening 
of maiming and disabling accidents. 


Advent of Employment Management 


Since 1916 there has come into 
prominence what is now recognized 
as a new profession in industry, that 
of employment management. It com- 
prehends in its broadest ititerpreta- 
tion the establishment of all policies 
and direction of all of the functions 
having to do with personnel. It has 
taken over, expanded and developed 
the former work of hiring and -is- 
charging, has sought to reduce labor 
turnovers, and has fostered and GCi- 
rected those activities which are usual- 
ly comprehended under the term 
“welfare.” The major reason in 
minds of most industrial executives in 
establishing employment dtpartments, 
has been to secure employes during 
the period of labor scarcity and to 
find out why men leave. Another 
emphasis to the movement came 
through the action of the United 
States government in insisting that 
such departments should be installed 


in plants manufacturing munitions, 
war supplies and ships. To meet the 
demands for trained managers, a 


number of colleges and universities 
established 6-week courses in employ- 
ment management under the direction 
of the war department. 

As a war measure President Wilson 
by proclamation created a _ national 
war labor board to establish principles 
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and policies in regard to the employ- 
ment and utilization of labor during 
the period of the war, more particu- 
larly in war industries, and to set up 
machinery for considering and adyust- 
ing grievances. At the outset, this 
board declared three rights of labor: 
The right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively; the right to a limited num- 
ber of hours of labor; and the right 
to a living wage. The peace treaty 
written at Versailles, recognizes these 
three rights and several other prin- 
ciples that are of “special and urgent 


importance.” The recognition of 
these rights is a great step in the 
development of industrial relations, 


and they never can be abrogated in 
the American industries. 

Students of the present condition 
of unrest have pointed out that the 
fundamental is a struggle for control, 
the opposing forces being the owners 
and the workers. The expression 
“industrial democracy” is frequently 
used as describing a stage that is 
about to come, or is now being 
ushered in. The parallel between our 
political democracy and the expected 
industrial form is sometimes put in 
this way: The slogan that gave birth 
to this nation and brought our polit- 
ical democracy “No taxation 
without representation.” The parallel 
slogan expressive of the 
to bring industrial democracy is, “No 
control without representation.” 

The method that is being followed 
to put this ideal into practice is the 
shop committee. It is a new develop- 
ment. The oldest was put into effect 
in 1903, and most of them were 
started in 1918. Bridgeport alone has 
44 plants where this system rules. 

Without doubt the success of the 
safety committees, with which there 
has been some six or seven years’ 
experience, has paved the way in 
many plants for the representative 
shop committee. A general classifi- 


was, 


movement 
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cation of these shop committee plans 
yields three types. The first is an 
organization roughly paralleling the 
cabinet, senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States gov- 
ernment. The second class divides 
the workers in the plant into divi- 
sions, each having a definitely de- 
termined and equal number of em- 
ployes, not necessarily defined ac- 
cording to class or occupation. The 
third class is the one adopted by the 
national war labor board and installed 


under its direction in a number of 
plants making war materials. Shop 
committees are selected to meet with 


an equal or lesser number of repre- 
sentatives to be selected by the em- 
Each department or section 
of the shop is entitled one committee- 


ployer. 


man for each 100 employes employed 
in the department or section. 

In a plant 
have been in operation for some time, 
a wide variety of topics has come up 


where shop committees 


for discussion and determination. One 
grouping lists some 42 different kinds 
of matters of which only one pertains 


to wages. 


Must Develop Body of Principles 
Before justice can be framed in the 
form of law there must have been 


developed a body of general principles. 
It is evident that the principles under- 
lying industrial relations, are now in 
a process of rapid formulation. It is 
probable that before long our courts 
will have to pass upon an increasing 
industrial con- 
Such justifi- 
they were not 20 years 


number of relations 
troversies. 

able today; 
ago. We may look forward to a time 
when controversies in regard to such 


rights will become just as justifiable 


matters are 


as any controversy in regard to prop- 
erty. It is that when this 
time comes, it properly re- 
ferred to as industrial 
democracy. 


possible 
will be 


the era of 


Research Work in the United States 


ESEARCH work, quite general 
R before the present war, be- 
came more extensive in over- 
coming the dastardly appliances of the 
hun by devising new apparatus, 
products and manufacturing methods 
and in improving quality and produc- 
tion. The war has demonstrated, if 
demonstration was necessary, the 
value of research, and it is now be- 
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lieved that this stimulating viewpoint 
should not be lost and that this war- 
time interest should be continued. 
For this reason it is well to consider 
the present condition of research in 
the country. 


Research in Technical School Laboratories 


The engineering laboratories of 
technical schools are equipped so that 
research work is possible, but in many 
cases the schedule for instruction is 
so heavy that little or no research 
work can be done. Neverthcless, 


under these adverse conditions 
work of great value has been pro- 
duced during the last 30 years in the 
technical schools by faculty members, 
graduate students and even by under- 
graduates. The lack of time for 
experimentation has been cared for in 
the engineering experiment stations 
by the employment of full- or part- 
time investigators. In this way work 
is carried on continuously to a con- 
clusion. The laboratories of chem- 
istry, physics, biology and the other 
sciences have been doing much grad- 


some 
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uate research work. This has been 
of a theoretical nature rather than of 
the applied form of research more 
evident in engineering laboratories. 
The equipment of these technical 


school laboratories is usually quite 
diversified and is adapted for re- 
search work of a varied nature. The 


equipment has been planned in many 
cases for certain problems and in 
some instances special contributions 
have been made by some associated 
industries for equipment to make in- 
vestigations of certain problems of 
that industry. Thus the gas interests 
in and around Baltimore donated a 
fund for the equipment of a labor- 
atory at Johns Hopkins university to 
study gas manufacture and its by- 
products. At the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh a labor- 
atory for rolling-mill research and 
instruction is being established from 
funds which are contributed by a 
number of steel manufacturers. 


Experiment Stations Aid Industry 


To aid the work of research for 
the industries and manufacturers by 
supporting men on whole or part time 
to carry out investigations, engineer- 
ing experiment stations have been 
established in many state universities. 
The experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, organized in 1903, 
usually comes to mind when discuss- 
ing this question, although there are 
14 such stations at other state uni- 
versities. The engineering experiment 
station of the University of [Illinois 
up to January, 1919, has issued 110 
bulletins and 10 circulars on its re- 
searches. 

While discussing the subject of the 
experiment station, the possibility of 
the co-operative research as shown 
by present conditions and the differ- 
ent methods of solving this problem 
should be mentioned. The proolems 
of hot-air-furnace heating have been 
solved by empirical rules which have 
had little if any scientific foundation. 
An association of builders of hot-air 
furnaces has granted the engineering 
experiment station of the University 
of Illinois certain funds of money to 
finance an investigation of these prob- 
lems, the results of the investigation 
to be made public at its conclusion. 

The problems of metal rolling are 
complex and have been studied in the 
past with difficulty because investiga- 
tions must not interfere with produc- 
tion. The co-operative plan of equip- 
ping a full-size rolling mill at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
equipped with special apparatus for 
varying conditions and making quan- 
titative determination of different data 
exemplifies what is being done by 
the iron and steel industry. The 
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manufacturers of malleable iron have 
formed an association which employs 
a private laboratory to conduct rc- 
search work for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of malleable iron. 

The Mellon Institute of Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh illus- 
trates a development of research by 
funds contributed to a laboratory by 
individuals, corporations or industries 
for the solution of problems confront- 
ing them. The institute was organ- 
ized about 13 years ago by Dr. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, and the contribu- 
tion of funds for the support of the 
research was continued by each con- 
tributor for one or more years. .The 
money so received served to pay the 
salary of the man or men on a special 
piece of research work and to pay 
for special apparatus. The institute 
houses the research, furnishes ordi- 
nary supplies and apparatus, affords 
library and consultation facilities and 
directs the work. The investigations 
are made for the donor and the re- 
sults belong to him. At present the 
work is under the charge of a direc- 
tor, .acting through two assistant di- 
rectors in charge of the fellows on 
individual and multiple fellowships. 

The Detroit Edison Co. has estab- 
lished a number of fellowships for re- 
search at the University of Michigan. 
This indicates another method of co- 
operative effort and the utilization of 
the equipment of our educational in- 
stitutions. 

At the bureau of standards labor- 
atories research work is being done 
in physics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
manufacturing and engineering. There 
is hardly a branch of human endeavor 
which is not touched by this enormous 
research laboratory. In 1917-18 
there were over 1400 employes con- 
nected with the bureau, and accounts 
aggregating more than $3,400,000 were 
handled. During this year the bureau 
issued 53 publications. 

The primary work of the bureau is 
the definition and fixing of standards 
of measurements, constants, quality, 
performance and practice. To do 
this they have divided the scientific 
and technical staff into the following 
divisions: Weights and measures, 
heat and thermometry, electricity, 
optical, chemistry, materials, engineer- 
ing research, metallurgy, and ceram- 
ics. Each division is under a chief of 
division and under him there are 
numerous experts and assistants. 

The work of the gage section of the 
bureau of standards during the recent 
war activities was of great importance. 
This department undertook to regu- 
late the gages used in the various 
manufacturing plants through its 
headquarters in Washington and its 
branches in the East and Middle 
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West. The section has developed in- 
struments for testing screw-thread 
gages for profile and pitch, instru- 
ments for end measurements, and is 
prepared to test any commercial gage 
or templet for accuracy. The section 
has studied the salvaging of gages 
and is vitally interested in the prob- 
lems of duplicate production. 

Valuable research work is also con- 
ducted at the laboratories of the 
geological survey of the department 
of agriculture; at the United States 
naval experiment station, Annapolis, 
Md.; and at the forest products labor- 
atory of the department of agriculture 
at Madison, Wis. 

The Watertown arsenal is equipped 
for research in materials of engineer- 
ing. The reports from this laboratory 
have been for years the source of 
considerable data on the strength of 
materials. The Philadelphia navy 
yard is equipped for research in -fuel 
oils, while the Washington navy yard 
is equipped for testing ship models, 
propellers, airplanes and air  pro- 
pellers. The wind tunnels and test- 
ing basin are of special merit. 

The private research laboratories of 
the country are primarily devoted to 
investigations of materials for com- 
mercial purposes, to check products 
or raw materials or to improve the 
product. Much of the work done by 
these laboratories is of the nature of 
inspection, but in many of them the 
commissions undertaken for clients 
have been of a true research nature, 
in finding the cause of defects, the 
methods of improving product and in 
some cases planning actual production 
methods or processes. 


Manufacturers Value Research 


Perhaps the largest expenditures of 
money for operation, maintenance and 
equipment of research laboratories are 
made by the manufacturing plants of 
the country. The examination, in- 
spection and testing of raw materials 
or finished products is done in what 
is called the test laboratory. The 
determining of physical and chemical 
properties and constants of materials, 
the investigation, development or in- 
vention of new methods, processes 
of manufacture, or even of products 
and the testing of these new schemes 
is carried on in what is termed the 
research laboratory. In many _ in- 
stances the test laboratories are de- 
voted to routine work while in others 
researches of importance are carried 
out in the test department. In some 
organizations the laboratory combines 
both features under one head. 

One of the oldest and largest of the 
laboratories of the corporations is 
that of the Pennsylvania railroad at 
Altoona, Pa. It was established in 
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1874 and at present its staff of work- 
_ers is over 600 men, half of whom are 
engaged in inspection work. The ex- 
penses of this laboratory are about 
$500,000 per year. The work of this 
department in the preparation of 
specifications for materials and sup- 
plics of the Pennsylvania system is 
known to all engineers. A large loco- 
motive testing plant is available for 
work in locomotive research. A 
dynamometer car is used by the labor- 
atory for studying problems on the 
road. A unique part of the equip- 
ment is a laboratory car which may 
be sent to various parts of the system 
for the solution of local problems. 
The laboratories of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. at Pitts- 
burgh, and of the General Electric 
Co. at Pittsfield, Harrison, Cleveland, 
Lynn and Schenectady, represent the 
large laboratories of the manufactur- 
ers of electric apparatus. The main 
research laboratories of each company 
have forces of more than 100 men, 
and the budget of each amounts to 
$500,000 per year. In the Schenectady 
plant of the General Electric Co. the 
department of tests is independent of 
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the research laboratory. The research 
laboratory is devoted to problems of 


the development of new materials, 
processes and apparatus. 
The laboratory of the National 


Lamp association, now the Nela Park 
laboratory at the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co. at 
Cleveland, represents one of the best- 
known research institutions of this 
country. The research work of this 
laboratory is devoted to the physics, 
physiology and psychology of light, 
the production, utilization and effi- 


ciency of luminous energy. In this 
laboratory with a staff of eight ir- 
vestigators directing the work, all 
kinds of illuminating problems are 


studied from every angle. 


Research Council Wins Praise 


The work of the National Research 
council not only has been of utmost 
importance during the present war 
but also in its continuance in the 
times of peace will have a still greater 
influence on the developments in 
science and industry. The council 
was Organized in 1916 at the request 
of President Wilson by the National 
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Academy of Sciences as a measure of 
national preparedness. The Presi- 
dent, on May ll, 1918, asked the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to per- 
petuate the National Research council, 
the duties of which are to stimulate 
research in the mathematical, physical 
and biological sciences; to survey the 
larger possibilities of science; to for- 
mulate comprehensive projects -of 
research, and to develop. effective 
means of utilizing the scientific and 
technical resources of the country for 
dealing with these projects; to pro- 
mote co-operation in research; to 
serve as a means of bringing Amer- 
ican and foreign investigators into 
active co-operation with the scientific 
services of the war and 
navy departments and with those of 
the civil branches of the government 


and technical 


The work accomplished by the 
council during the war has been so 
important and many of the investira- 
tions and researches which were not 
completed gave so much promise 
for the future that the council has 


been reorganized to continue its work 
for the 
applications. 


furtherance. of science and its 


Pulverized Coal as Open-Hearth Fuel 


in the United States about 26 
years ago for the economical burn- 

ing of the cement rock in the rotary 
kilns of the portland cement industry. 
The application of powdered fuel has 
been gradually taken up by engineers 
connected with other industries and to- 
day the steel industry is using in the 
neighborhood of -two million tons of 
pulverized coal annually in various types 
of furnaces such as open-hearth, heating, 
puddling, soaking pits, continuous-heat- 
ing, reheating, annealing, and forging 
furnaces, and furnaces of practically 
every description where heat is required. 
Practically any coal can be burned 
in pulverized form with a proper furnace 
and burning equipment. Each applica- 
tion, however, must necessarily be gov- 
erned by the quality of the fuel avail- 
able in the district in which it is made. 
Generally speaking, however, the coals 
which give the most satisfactory re- 
sults are those in which the ash content 
is less than 10 per cent, the volatile 
averaging between 30 and 40 per cent 
and the fixed carbon between 40 and 50 
per cent. The sulphur content should be 
low, although coal with a sulphur con- 


Pie tee ni coal was first used 





From a paper presented at the Detroit meeting of 
the American Society 
16 to 19, 1919. 
general 
Georgia. 


of Mechanical Engineers, June 
The author, N. C. Harrison, is 
, Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 
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Table I 


Cost of Pulverizing 


Data From an Engineering Company Specializing 
on Pulverized Coal Installations 


Cost of 
Total cost plant, Labor, 
pulverizing, including cost 
Tons perton, building, Labor, per ton 
daily dollars dollars hours dollars 
10 0.56 31,000 10 0.30 
20 0.51 31,000 20 0.25 
30 0.49 31,000 30 0.23 
40 0.49 31,000 40 0.23 
50 0.39 37,000 26 0.13 
60 0.39 37,000 30 0.13 
70 0.39 37,000 40 0.13 
80 0.39 37,000 40 0.13 
90 0.39 37,000 46 0.13 
100 0.34 45,000 34 0.09 
110 0.34 45,000 37 0.09 
120 0.33 45,000 40 0.08 
130 0.33 45,000 44 0.08 
140 0.32 50,000 45 0.06 
150 0.32 50,000 47 0.06 
160 0.32 50,000 50 0.06 
170 0.32 50,000 54 0.06 
180 0.32 50,000 57 0.06 
190 0.30 62,000 48 0.04 
200 0.30 62,000 51 0.04 
210 0.30 62,000 53 0.04 
220 0.30 62,000 56 0.04 
230 0.30 62,000 59 0.04 
240 0.30 62,000 61 0.04 
250 0.30 62,000 63 0.04 
Labor rate: Millers, 30 cents per hour; drier 


firemen, 20 cents per hour; common labor, 20 
cents 


Cost of drier fuel: 6 cents per net ton, based 
on 7 per cent moisture. Coal at $5 per ton 


7 cents per net ton. This includes 
whole pulverizing plant, all machinery. 

Power has been based on 12.7 cents per ton 
pulverized, and a consumption of 17 horsepower- 
hour per ton pulverized at 1 cent per kilowatt- 
hour or about $54 per horsepower per annum. 














tent running as high as 4.5 to 5 
cent is being burned in pulverized form 


per 


under boilers without any detrimental 
results. The ash should have a high 
melting point. These statements, how- 


ever, are tentative, as most excellent re- 
sults have been obtained from all 
of coals, differing widely from the ideal 


sorts 


analysis stated. 

Coal must be pulverized so that at 
least 95 per cent will pass through a 
100-mesh sieve having 10,000 openings to 
the square inch, or in terms of dimen- 
sion 95 per cent must be less than one 
two-hundredth of an inch cube. A cubic 
inch of coal has a superficial area of 6 
square inches, but the combined area of 
these multitudes of small particles shows 
that when the coal is ground to above 
mentioned degree of fineness the super- 
ficial area will increase to nearly 30 
square feet or an increase in area of 
approximately 700 times. This increase 
in area permits perfect and instantaneous 
combustion. Its rapidity depends direct- 
ly upon the surface exposure. This is 
one of the reasons for the grinding. 

The cost of the operation of pulveriz- 
ing coal depends upon the amount of 
moisture that must be expelled from 


the coal before pulverizing; the cost of 
labor; the cost of coal delivered at the 
pulverizing plant; and the cost of elec- 
Table I, 


tricity. from data furnished 
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by a pulverized-coal engineering com- 
pany, gives the cost of pulverizing plants, 
including buildings, and cost of pulveriz- 
ing coal in plants of capacity from 10 
to 250 tons per day. These figures in- 
clude all costs, except interest and de- 
preciation, in the pulverizing plant 
proper, and deliver the dust from the 
top of the last elevator to the screw 
conveyor, which feeds the pulverized- 
coal storage bins. 

Table II shows actual costs at the 
plant of the Atlantic Steel Co. and these 
are slightly higher than figures given in 
Table 1. 


Description. of Open-Hearth Furnace 
Using Pulverized Coal 


All open-hearth furnaces using pul- 
verized coal as a fuel are of the re- 
versing type. It is believed that there 
has been only one exception in this 
country that being the plant of the 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., where open-hearth fur- 
naces were fired from one end only. 


Waste-heat boilers and economizers were 
installed on the other end. As an open- 
hearth proposition this turned out to be 
a failure, but as a waste-heat boiler 
proposition it was a wonderful success. 
During 1918 the furnaces were re- 
modeled and now are fired from both 
ends. 

The pulverized coal is delivered into 
storage bins located at each end of the 
furnace. On the bottom of these bins 
are screw feeders, driven by variable- 
speed motors for supplying the amount 
of coal desired. These carry the coal 
by gravity into the burner pipe. The 
burners usually carry a combination of 
compressed air at from 60 to 80 pounds 
pressure and fan air at about 8-ounce 
pressure. In some cases compressed 
air alone is used as the medium for con- 
veying this coal into the furnaces. The 
hearth of a pulverized coal open-hearth 
furnace is practically the same as the 
hearth of any other open-hearth furnace. 
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The uptakes, slag pockets and checker 
chambers are entirely different from 
other furnaces. The uptakes are made 
as small as possible so as to hold the 
gases in the furnace as long as possible 
without blowing, and the slag pockets 
are made as large as possible so that 
the gases will have a slow velocity going 
through them, thereby depositing a large 
percentage of the heavy particles that 
are in the outgoing gases. On account 
of this heavy deposit, removable slag 
pockets, or very deep stationary pockets, 
should be used, so as to collect this 
accumulation over the run of the fur- 





Table II 


Cost of Pulverizing 


Data from Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily Output 80 Tons 











Cost per 
net ton 
Beet | . idwaaicccetucesscddmeteere ee $0.22 
err rrr: er rer .19 
TE. cules db Uwberdeeceec dedes aban .134 
DUE GON web ccs ccccqoscsqescetren 0218 
ites GR cia caccccemtusccanevcs $0.5658 
Daily Output 90 Tons 
BOD 2 saciid gcse caus cbicmacetedans $0. 195 
eS re ee er ee .19 
DER oc wdeddecpcccnccedssépeceses .134 
SS ee ery Pre ae yore eT .0218 
BE RR oo 6s ve 0a bd occ ceneton ce $0.5408 
Daily Output 100 Tons 
EE in vc acdbcuscaeinvtapervteee $0.176 
PGES ves ck wha icc cowsavnseséd ee 19 
BRON: 5.0 codes 040 6 cab deca Muchauwe we -134 
TED,” 6 oN bones os ves soeseasbae .0218 
Ts. GO. notches detnesdinmaet $0.5218 
Total coal pulverized Jan. and F 
er errr tee 5275 
Power: 17.9 kilowatt-hours per ton 


coal pulverized at % cent, per ton. .$0.134 
Labor: 1 man 16 hrs. at $0.40. $6.40 
2 men 16 hrs. at $0.35... 11.20 





90 tons, $0.176 for 100 tons) 
coal: Cost of drier fuel 2.8 cents per 
ton, based on 2.62 per cent moisture. 


Drier 





pound of coal burned or 8.7 pounds per 
ton of coal pulverized. 
Repairs: Total repairs for 
GE | PUN, in oc bicnevcocwoannre $1412.16 
CE ‘cqupeéccensebes comune 409.69 
ibe hens ae 6 dnaee $1002.47 (= 


Charged 
$0.19 per ton pulverized). 
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nace. Where removable slag pockets 
are used, they are taken out and cleaned 
and replaced about every two weeks. 

Only one checker chamber is needed 
on each end of the furnace. If the 
checker chamber is large enough, it 
should be built up with large tiles and 
laid in such a manner as to form 
vertical flues, having openings of at 
least 6 x 9 inches or better, 9 x Il 
inches. In some cases, no checkets at all 
are used but the chambers are filled 
with baffle walls with openings from the 
outside, so that the accumulation be- 
tween these baffle walls can be raked 
out. All passages from slag pockets 
to stack must be as straight as pos- 
sible and wherever any bends must be 
made, some agitating device should be 
installed at these points. The reversing 
valves are usually of the mushroom and 
damper-slide type. 


What is Best Coal to Use? 


The best coal for use in pulverized 
form in open-hearth practice is a bitu- 
minous coal as high in volatile matter 
as possible, and preferably low in ash. 
It should never contain less than 32 per 
cent of volatile, or more than 8 per cent 
of ash. For open-hearth furnace use it 
is necessary that the coal be as finely 
ground as possible and it should be so 
fine that about 97 per cent will pass 
through the 100-mesh sieve, preferably 
90 to 93 per cent and not less than 85 
per cent through the 200-mesh sieve, 
and from 70 to 75 per cent through the 
300-mesh_ sieve. 

This very fine pulverization is neces- 
sary for quick combustion and for the 
removal of sulphur in the coal. By this 
very fine. pulverization we attempt to 
have complete combustion before the 
flame’ strikes the bath, thereby burning 
out the sulphur in the coal to SO, gas, 
which passes. ip the stack. In order to 
get this complete combustion before 
striking the bath, it should be 6 to 8 feet 
from the end of the burners. 


Forging Motor Cylinders From Tubing 


IRST among the several im- 
portant developments _ brought 
about by the production de- 


partment of the Ford Motor Co. in the 
manufacture of liberty motors was the 
making of cylinders from tubing. This 
method resulted in a substantial saving 
when the cost of a solid forging and 
the subsequent machining operations are 
considered. The liberty motor cylinder 
was forged from a_ high-carbon steel 


From a paper at the Detroit meeting 
of the American Society of . 
June 16 to 19, 1919. The author, W. F. Verner, 
is with the Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 


BY W. F. VERNER 


tube 534 inches outside diameter, 434 
inches inside diameter and 39% inches, 
mill length. The tube was cut off, 
the head closed, the head formed, the 


bosses for inlet and exhaust valves 
rough drilled, the forging upset and 
flange formed, and cylinder _heat- 


treated in six operations. 


The tube was heated, at the point at 
which it was to be cut, to about 1200 
degrees Fahr., in a specially designed 
rectangular gas furnace having a series 
of circular openings along two sides 
through which the tubes were inserted. 


The capacity of the furnace was such 
that the successive tubes were heated 
sufficiently for cutting within the time 
required for the cutting operation: Once 
started, the operation was continuous 
with a production rate of 150 tubes per 
hour, per machine. 


Upon removing the tube from the 
furnace it was placed on a_ shearing 
die in a punch press. The tube was 
then fitted with an arbor so constructed 
that, as the punch sheared the upper 
wall, the arbor transmitted the shearing 
power to the lower wall, thus shearing 
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FIG. 1—HEATING TUBES IN GAS-FIRED FURNACE PREPARATORY TO 


the whole without distorting the ibe. 
The punch and die were set in the 
press so that the end of the tube was 
cut at an angle of 19 degrees with the 
center line of the tube, to the required 
length of 2054 inches at one side of the 
angle and 19% inches at the other side. 

For a long time it was considered 
next to impossible to forge a liberty 
motor cylinder from a tube on account 
of the manufacturing difficulties en- 
countered in closing the head. When 
the end of the tube to be closed was 
cut at right angles to the center tine, 
it was found unsatisfactory, due to 
cold shuts or unfused sections in the 
metal occurring in the center of the 
dome. 

However, by cutting the tube at an 
angle of 19 degrees with the center line 
it was found that the forming dies could 
be so constructed to cup or draw the 
tube wall inward, the high or extended 


FIG. 2—CLOSING THE CYLINDER HEAD. 
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pertion of the wall causing the con- 
verging or closing of the metal to one 
side of the center line of the tube until, 
in the final forming of the head, the 
metal was joined at right angles to the 
19-degree cut. After this operation the 
appearance of the closed end resembled 
the common type of explosive shell with 
the nose portion at an angle of 19 de- 
grees. The central portion of the dome 
is thus formed without a weld and re- 
tains its fibrous strength to the fullest 
extent. 

The angular head of the 
then heated in a furnace, similar to the 
one previously described, to about 1900 
degrees Fahr. preparatory to forming 
the head so that the point could be 
used as a part of the boss which later 
was drilled for an intake or exhaust 
post. The die used in this operation 
was of the double-action type and com- 
prised two semicircular steel jaws, 


tube was 


te] 


FIG. 3—VALVE-PORT AND SPARK-PLUG BOSSES ARE FORMED BY THE DIES OF 


CUTTING THEM TO LENGTH 


tapered on the outside diameter 
and pivoted in the rear to swing hori- 
A cast iron locking plate was 


blanking foot of the 


upper 


zontally. 
attached to the 
press and tapered to correspond to the 
blank 


position, the 


taper of that when the 
ing foot 
tapered surfaces of the jaws served to 
lock the tube in position. The 
upper parts of the jaws were bored and 
fitted 


bearings to fit the 


jaws, so 


was in down 


miterior#r 


with split bushings or bronze 


punch, \ semi 


circular steel band, equipped 


three 


supporting 


with guide pins supported on 
Springs, rested flush, normally, with the 
upper surface of the jaw. 

When 


tion around the 
steel ring which gripped the tube around 


the jaws were swung in posi- 


tube, they formed a 
the top, or heated portion, and as the 
ring slipped down 


supporting 


punch. descended the 


the tube and the springs de- 


pressing under the pressure of the 


THIS PRESS 
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punch thus prevented the” tibe tron” 
bulging when the punch closed in the 
head. The punch was designed so that 
the dome wag drawn to a point 19 de- 
grees to one side of the center line of 
thes tube, as previously described. 


The operation of forming the head 
was performed on a press provided with 
a specially designed punch and die. A 
balster was mounted on the bed of the 
press to serve as a die. The bolster 
was bored in the center to receive the 
shank end of an upright cylindrical lo- 
cating arbor and counterbored to receive 
a thrust plate, 

The horizontal sliding jaws around 
the locating arbor were held open by 
springs and operated by~plate cams ‘at- 
tached to the ram of the press. . The 
upper interior portion of the jaws was 
shaped to form the, expanded area. for 
the combustion; chamber. . When___the 
jaws. were closed by, the action of the 
they. fitted ‘snugly, around. the 
punch. Ais the ram descended, the cams 
forced’ the, jaws, together that .as 
the punch pressed .down the, head of 
the tube on the arbor it. formed the 
valve port and spark plug -bosses and 
the jaws formed the expanded area -for 
the conibustion chamber. On the back 
stroke, the jaws were, forced. apart. by 
the springs as soon as relieved from the 
pressure of the cams. In case of ad- 
hesion' to the .cylinder, a wedge at- 
tached to the ram and operating between 
the two the jaws broke. the 
adhesion of the back’ stroke. 

The operations of upsetting and form- 
ing the flange were performed, on a, 5- 
inch . forging machine in’ one. heaton 
two’ separate dies. The die .used for 
the first portion of the operation com- 
prised two horizontal sliding steel jaws 
operated by cams and bored at “both 
ends to fit tightly about the body of the 
cylinder. At the middle the jaws were 
undercut so that in the upsetting the 
metal would so flow as to form a heavy 
ring of metal at the section at which 
the flange was to be located. The punch 
was in the form of a mandrel with a 
shoulder which fitted the closed jaws and 
which on striking the bottom of the skirt 
or open end of the cylinder forced the 
hqated metal to the proper upset dimen- 
sions about the mandrel and into the 
recess of the jaws. 

The die employed in the second por- 
tion of the operation was of the same 
type except that the jaws were counter- 
bored at the entrance end to the forged 
flange dimensions, instead of being re- 
cessed in the middle. The punch 


cams, 


80 


ends. ..of 


side extended portion upset me 
pressing it against the die, thus 
the “flarige. “The sleeve “was” 
with two vent holes permittin 


of the reamer body. 











THE GRADUATED SCREW COLLAR CONTROLS 
MOVEMENT OF BLADES 


that might ‘he formed ® duting the forg- 
ing, to escape. 

The skirt of the cylinder was first 
heated 46 about 1900 degrees Fahr. in a 


futnace, then dipped in water to a depth . 


of about_1% inches. This cooling was 
done to form a ring of hard metal at the 
bottom of the skirt for the punch to 
act upon.. The. cylinder was then placed 
in the forging machine and. the flange 
made, Production totaled 85 per hour 
on one, machine. 


The completed forged. .cylinder was 
placed. in. a. large . rectangular... heat- 
treating furnace and) heated to .a .tem- 


perature of 1525 degrees Fahr.,and.then 
quenched -in.'a. brine. solution.. . After 
quenehing it: was heated in an annealing 
furnace. to’.'a..temperatare ;of..1125., de- 
grees .Fahr., and cooled. in. air, Brinell 
tests showed 217-255. This heat treat- 
ment. left the cylinder ready. for the ma- 
chine operations. 


Designs an Expanding 
~” Reamer 


A’ new expanding reamer has been 
designed “by the Wetmore Reamer 
Co., ‘Milwaukee. The reamer, which 
is a development of the adjustable 
reamer manufactured by the Wetmore 
company for various shellmakers dur- 
ing the war, has from four to six 
blades, depending on the size. As 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, one of the features of this tool 
is the left-hand spiral cutting angle 
of the blades. This design is said 
to be particularly well adapted to 
jobs where high-speed cutting and 
accuracy are required, as was the case 
in shell manufacturé. The adjust- 
ment of the blades is accomplished by 
turning a graduate 
which is counterbored in the front 
Each gradua- 
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screw collar,” 





eo nAaon filled with grease 


“A NEW CHIPPING HAMMER water Maye —tsed.for the gears— The drill ism 
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tion” Of “this “¢éMar indicates 0.001” 
part of an inch in diameter. It is 


stated that no shims, screw drivers, 
calipers or other tools are needed 
for making adjustments. A_ special 
wrench is provided for the screw col- 
lar. The reamer body is solid and, 
may be attached to any arbor. The 
standard sizes vary from 1 to 4% 
inches, the sizes up to 3 inches having 
four blades and the larger sizes six 
blades. &: 








New (Drill ate Hamme 


Two new air operated tools recent- 
ly placed on the market by the Keller 


2 







Pneumatic..Tpol..Co., Grand Hav 
Mich., embody improvements 
former models....A feature -of: 


chipping hammer, is'\anarrangeme 
which locks the ‘handle to the ‘cylinder, 
doing away with, the usual clamp and 
permitting . the,;tool to be used) with 
greater ease where.space is limited. 
A-key -placed in the cylinder so. that 
it fits into,a slot in the handle effects 
the .locking. A spring cover placed 
over the ,locking - device - provides. a 
smooth surface,for handling and oper- 
ating. | The hammer is equipped with 
an. extra-long’ striking end on the 
piston -which. tecessitates a heavier 
cylinder’, wall. This -feature, it. is 
claimed, enables the hammer to be 
used im a broader field of work due 
to its increased strength and longer 
lifes ‘The: ‘accompanying: ‘illustration 
shows’ a hammer of this type ‘with an 
open handle, It is also made with a 
closed handle, and mdy be equipped 
with an 8 or 12 pitch thread on 
the handle and cylinder, with hexagon _ 
or round bushings and with a piston 
or throttle valve. The strokes of the 
various sizes of hammers of this type 
run from 1% to 4 inches. 


In the air drill the distinctive 
ture is the valveless driving 
ism, designed to require a minit 
of air and to give long service. ° 
air acts upon four single-acting pi 
tons placed in pairs and operatin; 
‘00 degrees from each other. 
design is intended to. provide al 
anced condition resulting in smooth 
running and . minimizing vibratt 
Small holes in the one-piece cy 
give access to the crank. It is pos 
sible to replace any single connectin 


rod or gin the connectii 
rods are to the pi 



















































in reyersible or nonreversible types. 
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A. S. T.. M. Program 


For Annual Meeting June 24 to 27 
Replete with Technical Papers 


Final arrangements are being made 
for the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 24-27, 1919. According to the 
program, the morning session of the 
opening day will be devoted to vari- 
ous business details and several com- 
mittee reports. In the afternoon a 
session devoted to preservative coat- 
ings, lubricants and containers will 
be held. Motion pictures will be 
shown of certain activities of the 
United States forest products lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. Tuesday even- 
ing, Guilliam H. Clamer, president 
of the society, will talk on “Stand- 
ardization.” A memorial service will 
be held in honor of Dr: Edgar Mar- 


burg, late secretary-treasurer of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 


The reports’ of the committees on 
steel and wrought iron will’ be heard 
Wednesday morning. The following 
papers also will be presented: “Deep 
Etchings of Rails and Forgings,” by 
K. E. Hoffman and F. M. Waring; 
“Modern High Speed Steel,” by J. A. 
Mathews: “Some Fatigue Tests of 
Nickel Steel and Chrome-Nickel 
Steel,” by H.: F. Moore and A. G. 
Gehrig. Wednesday evening a com- 
mittee report on the corrosion: of 
iron and steel will be heard. D. M. 
Buck ‘will present a paper dealing 
with the influence of low percentages 
of copper in retarding the corrosion 
of steel. In a topical discussion on 
“Magnetic Analysis” the following 
papers will be read: “Magnetic An- 
alysis as a Criterion of the Quality 


of Steel and Steel Products,” by 
Charles W. Burrows and Frank P. 
Fahy; “An application of Magnetic 


Analysis to the Testing of Ball Bear- 
ing Races,” by R. L. Sanford and 
M. F. Fischer; “Location of Flaws in 
Rifle Barrel Steel by Magnetic An- 


alysis,” by R. L. Sanford and W. B.. 


Kouwenhoven; “Magnetic Surveys on 
New and Failed Rails,’ by P. H. 
Dudley; and “Certain Aspects of Mag- 
netic Analysis,” by B. Nusbaum. The 
Thursday morning session will be de- 
voted to testing and apparatus, rubber 
products and textiles. The annual 
golf tournament will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon. In the evening a 
session devoted to malleable iron 
and nonferrous metals will be held. 
The committees on malleable cast- 
ings, copper wire and nonferrous met- 
als and alloys will report. H. A. 
Schwartz will present a paper en- 
titled “Some Physical Constants of 
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Malleable Cast Iron,” and P. D. 
Merica and R. W. Woodward will 
read a paper entitled “The Behavior 
of Wrought Manganese Bronze Ex- 
posed to Corrosion while under Ten- 
sile Stress.” 

The Friday morning session, which 
is devoted to ceramics, lime and road 
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materials, will include a paper “by 
C.. E.. Nesbitt and M. L. Bell on 
“Preventable. Defects in Refractory 
Brick.” The, afternoon session will 


be devoted to concrete and gypsum 
and in. the evening a joint meeting 
with the American. Concrete: Institute 


will be held. 
More Hopeful 
Attitude in Refractories Industry— 


Fair Demand for Fire-Clay Brick 





Pittsburgh, June 17.—Improvement 
in. the, iron. and, steel trade is. re- 
flected in the refractories industry 

Refractories 


(Per 1000 f. o. b. works) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 


6 one th hte ok shen $36.00 to 45,00 
ST “esteedbusso renee aneseds ae ey ane 
BR PP eee 36.00 to 45.00 
Ilinois-Missouri .......66-+ ees 85.00 te 45.00 
OW SARE tia b oc cd cobwaeces 55.00 to 65.00 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(Second Quality) 


Ay ore $30.00 to 40.00 

DIMES... SLBaLGoosctachés 20.00 to 25.00 
Illinois-Missouri. .............. 27.00 to 32.50 
rT, Tn sspeccéauetonee 48.00 to 58.00 

SILICA BRICK 

ee ee $40.50 to 45.00 
PL! io ashaedens vee opeoesee 45.50 to 50.50 
Dn» Seseacederoogeses 46.50 to 51.50 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Dime M Bibl ccacccosctoes $80.00 to 85.00 


CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
fee ££ Serr $80.00 to 90.00 


BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 











to the extent that if business in brick 
has not increased much, manufacturers 
much hopeful of improve- 
Fair demands are coming out 


are more 
ment. 
for fire-clay brick in connection with 
blast furnace repairs, but makers of 
those grades which find principal use 
for open-hearth furnaces still find 
business slack. Plant operations 
average between 50 and 60 per cent 
of capacity with the fire-clay plants 
doing much better than those turn- 
ing out silica, magnesite, chrome and 
hauxite brick. 

No special change is noted in 
prices, but no business that would 
provide a fair test of the market re- 
cently has been up for bids. It is 
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expected that the Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., will be in the mar- 
ket brick required in «the 
construction of seven 100-ton open- 
the first 
plant of that 
estimated that 


soon for 
which form 
new. steel 
It has been 
call for at 
half of 
remainder 


hearth furnaces, 
unit of the 
company. 

the 
4.000.000 


will 


furnaces will least 
brick, 


and 


about which 
first 


brick. 


con 


be silica the 


and second quality | fire-clay 

A bill 
gress which 
duty of $25 
and of 25 


magnesite 


recently introduced in 


would levy an import 
per ton on 
cent ad 


will be 


magnesite 
per valorem on 


brick 


refractories 


strongly op- 
posed by manufacturers, 
it is claimed, 


producer to 


as the proposed law, 


would benefit only one 
the detriment of several producers of 
magnesite brick having large and per- 
magnesite 


manent investments in 


Europe. 


Many Mills 
Are Planned by Inland Steel—Rails 
May be Rolled 


17.—Provided 


mines in 


Chicago, June hous- 
ing arrangements can be perfected and 
labor is available the Inland 
Chicago, will build additional 


Indiana 


sufficient 
Steel Co., 
mills at its plant at 
It is planned to erect 16 
eight a - little 
This. company 
mills in its old 
devote the 
production 
for 
demand for 
the 


sheet 
Harbor, Ind 

mills at first 
later, giving 24 in all. 


and add 


already has 18 sheet 
It is planned to 
largely to the 
sheets 


plant. 
new 
of highly 
and 


plant 
finished auto- 


mobile similar uses, 


this class of material being on 
increase. 
The company 


the subject of cold 


is also looking into 
rolled strip steel 
and may install a for 


the production of this material if the 


decide to mill 


prospects seem sufficient to make it 
advisable. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that the production of. steel 
rails may be wndertaken at Indiana 
Harbor in the future. The new 40- 


inch mill is adapted to the rolling. of 
rails, needing only the installation of 
finishing and handling equipment. For 
the present the company does not con- 
sider the field inviting, however. 

Labor supply and housing condi- 
tions in the Calumet district and 
vicinity now are such that they repre- 
sent a large problem to be reckoned 
with before undertaking any important 
extension programs. It is difficult to 
supply living quarters in the present 
available tenements. 


Works, Mead- 
recently took orders for the 
stills and agitators fot two new oil 
The orders the 
purchase of 1500 tons of plate steel: 


The Phoenix Iron 


ville, Pa, 


refineries. involved 











War Manufacturers Saved Millions 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Amends Proposed Method for Amortizing Taxes 
on Facilities Expanded for Producing War Material—Assessments 
Now Based on Values of Going Concerns 


ASHINGTON, June 17.— 
W Regulations relating to the 

income, war profits and ex- 
cess profits taxes specifically dealing 
with the cost of war facilities which 
may be amortized have been amend- 
ed by order of Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal revenue, 
upon suggestions from a committee 
of the national council of industrial 
defense, a branch of the National 
Association of manufacturers. This 
action is expected to save millions 
in the aggregate to those manufac- 
turers who expanded their factories 
and plants to meet war demands and 
now find themselves with facilities 
greater than needed to meet normal 
requirements. 


. 
Paragraph No. 3 in Article No. 


184 of the final edition of Regula- 
tions 45, reads as follows: 
“(3) In the case of other property 


the basis is the estimated reproduc- 
tion cost as of April, 1919, of such 
property in its then condition. In 
the final determination such cost will 
be ascertained under stable post-wdr 
sonerneee. without reference to such 
date.’ 


As amended by Commissioner Ro- 


per it now reads: 
“(3) In the case of other prop- 
erty the basis for amortization cal- 


culation shall be the estimated value 
of the property to the taxpayer in 
terms of its actual use or employ- 
ment in his going business, such 
value in no case to bé less than the 
sale or salvage value of the property, 
provided, however, that in no case 
shall the preliminary estimate (for 
purposes of returns to be made in 
1919) of the amount of such amorti- 
zation exceed 25 per cent of the 
cost of the property. In the final 
determination the amount of the amor- 
tization allowance will be ascertained 


upon _ the basis of stable postwar 
conditions under regulations to be 
promulgated when these conditions 


become apparent.” 


‘section 214 of 


The committee of the industrial 
defense council, which conferred with 
Commissioner Roper upon the invita- 
tion he extended to the manufac- 
turers’ association May 20, suggested 
that the basis “for the amortization 
calculation shall be the estimated 
value of the property to the taxpayer 
in terms of its actual use or employ- 
ment in his going business, such value 
in no case to be less than the sal- 
vage value of the property.” The 
commissioner practically accepts this 
suggestion, limiting, however, the 
amortization to 25 per cent of the 


property. 

This regulation applies to subdi- 
vision (9) under paragraph (a) of 
the revenue act of 
1918, which, in part, is as follows: 


“That in computing net income 
there shall be allowed as deductions: 
In the case of buildings, machinery, 
equipment or other facilities, con- 
structed, erected, installed or acquired, 
on or after April 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to 
the prosecution of the present war, 
and in the case of vessels constructed 
or acquired on or after such date 
for the transportation of articles or 
men contributing to the prosecution 
of the present war, there shall be al- 
lowed a reasonable deduction for the 
amortization of such part of the cost 
of such facilities or vessels as has 
been borne by the taxpayer, but not 
again including any amount otherwise 
allowed under this title or previous 
acts of congress as a deduction in 
computing net'income. At any time 
within three years after the termina- 
tion of the present war, the commis- 
sioner may, and at the request of the 
taxpayer shall, re-examine the return, 
and if he then finds as a result of an 
appraisal or form other evidence that 
the deduction originally allowed was 
incorrect, the taxes imposed by this 
title and title III for the year or 
years affected may be redetermined; 
and the amount of tax due upon such 
redetermination, if any, shall be paid 
upon notice and demand by the col- 
lector, or the amount of tax overpaid, 


if any, shall be credited or refunded 
in accordance with provisions of sec- 
tien fen, °° = 


The committee, which conferred 


with the commissioner, was composed 
of Stephen C. Mason, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers; William S. Armstrong, assist- 
ant treasurer; Harrison R. Lytton, 
and Edmond B. Roberts, vice presi- 
dents, all of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia; James P. Baxter, 
auditor, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago; George H. Friesel, auditor, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh; Le Roi J. Williams, as- 
sistant manager, and William T. Nash, 
secretary and treasurer, the Lincoln 
Motor Co., Detroit; F. H. Macpher- 
son, president and treasurer, the De- 
troit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., De- 
troit; George W. McCandless, treas- 
urer, the McConway & Torley Co., 
Pittsburgh; Edmund L. Oerter, comp- 
troller, the J. G. Brill Co., Philadel- 
phia; W. H. Brown, the J. G. Brill 
Co. and A. R. Whan Co., Philadelphia; 
C. H. Smith, assistant to the presi- 
dent, the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., and the Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Pittsburgh; J. F. Sarley, tax 
attorney, Armour & Co.; J. H. Speller, 
the American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati; F. A. Tilton, counsel, 
Dodge Bros., Inc., Detroit, and Rob- 
ert O. Cooke, treasurer, the Jos. 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


At the conference of this committee 
with Mr. Roper the following mem- 
bers were named as a permanent 
committee of co-operation with the 
advisory committee of the depart- 
ment: C. H. Smith, Edmund L. Oecer- 
ter and James P. Baxter, together 
with Nathan B. Williams and James 
A. Emery, counsel for the Manufac- 
turers’ association. 


Many New Orders For Ships Expected 


ASHINGTON, June 17.—~ 
W Heavy demand for ship steel 

will be made upon mills of 
this country soon after peace is 
signed if members of the shipping 
board are correct in their prophecy 
that many orders for ships for both 


foreign and domestic account, will be 
placed with yards of this country. 
Chairman Hurley expressed that view, 
which coincides with views of other 
members of the board, in the course 
of testinmony he gave last week be- 
fore the senate committee on com- 
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merce, which has begun hearings for 
the purpose of determining a perma- 
nent policy for the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine. 
Among other nations considering the 
placing of orders for ships in the 
United States, representatives of which 
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have approached the board, is France, 
that country is planning to have 500,- 
000 tons of steel ships built here. 

Mr. Hurley, with other representa- 
tives of the shipping board and the 
Emergency Fleet corporation, gave 
this testimony the day preceding the 
program of the board presented to 
congress recommending that the gov- 
ernment quit building and operating 
ships at the earliest time practicable 
and that all commercial ships be sold, 
the others to be leased. This pro- 
gram, not agreed to by Raymond B. 
Stephens, a member of the board, is 
similar in many respects to one out- 
lined in a bill introduced last week 
by Chairman Greene of the house 
commiftee on merchant marine and 
fisheries. 


Would End Federal Building 


Mr. Hurley told the senate commerce 
committee that he did not think it 
wise to continue the $800,000,000 ship- 
building program under government 
jurisdiction and take chances of sell- 
ing the vessels in the open market. 
The board is of the opinion that 
ships of the government should not 
be sold for spot delivery at less than 
$210 a ton, but views were expressed 
that the government could reinstate 
contracts canceled or suspended at 
$165 or $160 a ton. The reduction, it 
was stated, could be made because of 
the decrease in the cost of steel, the 
elimination of overtime, holiday and 
Sunday work, and the. cut in the ex- 
cess profits tax, which, it was said 
by Attorney Harrison S. Robinson, 
Oakland, Cal., representing Pacific 
coast steel shipyards, are expected 
to be pared down to a maximum of 40 
per cent instead of the present maxi- 
mum of 80 per cent. 

With completion of the shipbuild- 
ing program now mapped out, Mr. 
Hurley said, the United States will 
have 13,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping which will carry 50 per cent 
of the export commerce of the United 
States. 

Vice President J. L. Ackerson of 
the Emergency Fleet corporation told 
the committee that the board had 
canceled no _ initial contracts placed 
with new yards, but had canceled 
more readily contracts placed with 
old yards. No cancellations, he said, 
had been ordered where keels had 
been laid and only a few made where 
the material was on the ground. 

If the policy recommended by the 
board were accepted no more ships 
would be constructed except such as 
are needed to balance the existing 
fleet. The President would be al- 
lowed to sell ships to American citi- 
zens and oil burners of less than 
6000 tons to foreigners at the world’s 
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market price, the sale to citizens be- 
ing made on the basis of 25 per cent 
on delivery and the remainder in 10 
years. A portion of the interest on 
mortgages would be turned into a 
merchant marine development fund to 
produce revenues for developing new 
routes. Privately-owned American 
marine underwriting is urged. For the 
purpose of improving the ocean mail 
service the board asks for legislation 
doing away with the present bonus 
system with the future pay “on the 
basis of service rendered, and the 
mails, including parcel post, to be 
carried on all American vessels ply- 
ing regular routes at a speed of 12 
knots an hour or more. 

The recommendations of the board 
also were submitted at practically 
the same time Chairman Greene of 
the house committee introduced a bill 
relating to the sale, charter and op- 
eration of merchant ships owned by 
the United States. The Greene biil 
would make it the policy of this gov- 
ernment, “until rates of ocean trans- 
portation become more normal 
generally competitive” to place so far 
as practicable with American citi- 
zens the operation of merchant sea- 
going vessels owned by the United 
States. The measure calls the 
sale of the ships or their charter for 
periods not exceeding five years 
from the termination of the “present 
European war at rates of charter or 
upon terms on a parity as near as 
may be with similar rates for similar 
ships rendering similar and 
that will enable such ships to com- 
pete with foreign ships in the carry- 
ing trade of the world.” 

The President would be authorized 
to sell all wooden ships, giving pref- 
erence to American purchasers, and 
steel of 4200 tons and under could 
be sold to foreigners if they could 
not be disposed of advantageously 
by sale or charter. 


and 


for 


service 


Price History Will Cover 
Period of the War 


Washington, June 
prices and their fluctuations in 
larger belligerent countries and 
eral of the neutral nations during 
the six war years, 1913 to 1918, in- 
clusive, the war industries 
through the co-operation of the de- 
partment of commerce, has published 
“International Price Comparisons” as 
the first of a series of 57 bulletins 
making up what is to be known as 
“History of Prices During the War.” 
The first of the series, which appears 
to be the first comprehensive war 
price analysis, was compiled by Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, chief statistician of 
the price section of the war industries 


17.—Comparing 
the 


secv- 


board, 
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board, formerly professor of econo- 
mics in Columbia university, and Miss 
Margaret L. Goldsmith and Miss 
Florence K. Middaugh, experts in 


the division of planning and statistics, 


The contemplated series of price 
bulletins will include “Iron, Steel and 
Their Products,” “Ferroalloys, Non- 
Ferrous and Rare Metals,” “The 


Prices of Building Materials,” “Gov- 
ernment Control Over Prices,” “Coal 


and Coke,” “Mineral Acids,” “Heavy 
Chemicals,” “Explosives,” and cloth- 
ing, foods, meats, rubber, cement, 
glass, oils, etc. In announcing the 
publication of the bulletins it was 
said they “were designed especially 


to the needs of business men by their 


division into 50 important industrial 
classes.” 

The first booklet gives compari- 
sons of commodities in 13 foreign 


similar commodities in 
the. United States the countries in- 
cluding France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Japan, India, Australia, Germany, 


countries with 


England, 


Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and Argentina. The prices com- 
pared are both actual and relative. 
The book contains group charts show- 
ing the fluctuation curves, one ap- 
pearing on iron and steel relative 
prices for nine commodities in the 
United States and England and an- 


other of 55 chemical commodities of 


the two countries. 


Tariff Board Reports on 
\% Graphite Production 


June 17. flake 


normal may 


The 


times 


Washington, 
graphite supply in 
come from Madagascar, but the United 
States can be fairly independent in case 
of necessity if graphite mining in this 
stimulated, says 
report on 


country is sufficiently 
the tariff 
the graphite 
presented to congress in connection with 
proposed tariff legislation. Until the full 
utility of domestic flake in crucible mak- 
ing is established and until the possibil- 
ities of artificial graphite are more fully 
known, it is pointed out, it is impossible 
to predict the effect on the graphite 
mining industry of varying degrees of 
tariff protection. 


commission in a 


situation which is to be 


Graphite has been on the free list 
under the name of plumbago since 1872. 
From 1846 to 1872 there duty 
ranging from 20 per cent to 
ton on plumbago or black lead. 

While domestic production doubled in 
1916 and there was a further increase 
of 50 per cent in 1917, the imports also 
increased. About of the do- 
mestic consumption was of domestic 
origin in 1916 and about one-fourth in 
1917. During 1918 about 40 per cent 
of the total supply in the United States 
was of domestic origin. 


Was a 


$10 


per 


one-sixth 








Little Stories of 





The Great Orchestra 


NE of the great events of my 
O visit to France was a talk with 

that great leader, Marshal 
Foch,” said Charles M. Schwab to some 
friends recently. “Like any good citi- 
zen, my first impression of him was: 
‘It is updn the heart of humanity for all 
he had done.” He said to me: ‘Mr. 


Schwab, this great general staff direct- 
ing the army was like a great orches- 
tra in which every instrument had to 
play its part and play it in sympathy 
and harmony and understanding with 
the rest of the orchestra. That the 
baton fell in my hand was but a mat- 
ter of chance and good fortune, and 
I did no more than the humblest 
player in the orchestra for the final 
harmonious outcome of the great 
undertaking.’ 

“That was a generous thought upon 
the part of a great and generous man. 
And it looks to me very much as 
though the trade, the happiness and 
prosperity of our nation must come 
about for the same reason the dis- 
tinguished marshal said brought such 


great results in the world’s war. I 
refer to co-operation of all so that 
cur commerce shall not be based 


upon purely national or personal self- 


ishness but will result in the best 


good to all of us.” 


hit 


Literally True 
NDICATIVE .of some of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. with the 
Spanish language in the opening up 
of trade with South America is a 
recent experience of the Deming Co., 
Salem, ©O., manufacturer of. pumps, 
etc. Am inquiry written jin Spanish 
was received from a concern in South 
America. The Deming Co.’s_trans- 





usiness Life 
























R- 








lator stated that what was wanted was 
water sheep.” ‘This greatly 
sales force in the Deming 


a “male 
puzzled the 
effice until 
request as 


some one deciphered the 


meaning an “hydraulic 


itt 


Hail to the King! 


OSEPH HORTON, British corre- 
J spondent of Tue Iron Trave Re- 
VIEW, narrates an incident relating to a 
recent visit of the king and queen of 
England to Sheffield. The royal per- 
sonages frequently expressed a desire 
to inspect the great plant of Cam- 
mell, Laird & Co., and, of course, they 
wanted to see it while in operation. 
A royal. visit, however, is such a 
great occasion in England, that when 
their majesties arrived at the plant 
they were disappointed in seeing 
“only a mass of motionless machin- 
ery.” All the “workpeople” laid off 
to cheer the king and queen in their 
ride through the streets. 


fit 


Mere Man Gets Credit 
LAS the war chemists were 
searce. To fill the thinning 
ranks m his department, W. A. Brady, 
chief chemist of the Llinois Steel Co., 
employed 12 college girls, paying them 
men’s wages and persuading them to 
take their turn at night work. LEvery 
girl. made good. Mr. Brady men- 
tioned his success with girl chemists 
at a meeting of chemical engineers 
at Chicago and the details of his 
experiment received widespread pub- 
licity im the technical press. 
“Now,”. says Mr. Brady, “I am_ the 
man who discovered that an adult, 
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ram.” 


thinking, hu- 
man being can successfully do chem- 


normal, female, iiving, 


The girls did all the work; 
the credit.” 


fit 


Gregarious Trade 


ical work. 
I got all 


HE gregarious tendency of trade 

is well illustrated by the concen- 
tration of pig iron selling agencies in 
Chicago. Five years ago the half- 
dozen selling that product 
were located in five buildings in the 
downtown district. Only two were 
in buildings on Michigan boulevard. 
Today every pig iron agency is on 
that thoroughfare, all but one in the 
McCormick building and the remain- 
ing one is only a block away, in the 
building. This 
makes for the convenience of the out- 
of-town._consumer who desires to shop 


interests 


Railway Exchange 


can do so with a minimum of 


sere 


The Natty Jap 
APAN’S apparent sudden change of 
front, insofar as the steel industry 
is .concerned, is believed by one 
prominent export salesman to be due 
to an inherent trait in the nature of 
the Jap. Only a few months ago the 
Japanese market was demoralized and 
many firms there were bordering upon 
bankruptcy because of their large 
holdings of iron and steel products 
purchased at phenomenally high war 
prices. Today it would appear that 
Japan has forgotten all about this 
because, she is making purchases in 
seemingly normal volume again. 
The Jap, according to the American 
agent, has one trait which has been 


and 
lost 
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to talk “big and do business in’a big 
way. A Japanese house establishing 
a branch in the United States prac- 
tically always will open up sumptuous 
offices. When the agents makes a 
call upon an American house he ex- 
pects to be ushered into quarters just 
as sumptously appointed. In ‘that 
environment he is inclined to talk 
of. big business and when he pur- 
chases he prefers to purchase in a 
big way. There may be some relation 
between the natty dress of the Jap 
business man and his “natty” way of 
doing business, 


Farmer Supreme 
he is a fact little understood and 
appreciated in the iron and steel 
industry that the farmers consume 
about 45 per cent of the iron and 
steel products manufactured in the 
United States,” said Harry Bourne, 
partner in the ore firm of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland. “Consider 
the farmers, how they are situated 
financially at present, with their tre- 
mendous buying power, and we must 
realize what a wonderful market they 
afford. Politicians have the right 
idea im regard to the farmers; the 
politicians cultivate them; one would 
think the .producers of iron and steel 


products would intensify their efforts 
along this line.” 


Amen! 


EPRESENTATIVES of Amer- 
ican houses abroad have a repu- 
tation for bragging of the big business 
they do. An American commercial 
attache recently had a Scotch banker 
as his guest at the American Lunch 
club in London. A prominent Amer- 
ican business man was the speaker, 
and his talk naturally was all about 
the greatness of the United States. 
After the lunch the Scotch banker 
wrote the American attache a note of 
thanks and said his experience at the 
meeting reminded him of an occa- 
sion when three Scotchmen and an 
Englishman were dining. One Scotch- 
man proposed a toast to the Scotch. 
“There are no better people on 
earth,” seconded the second Scotch- 
man. 
“And there’re, darned few of us,” 
chimed in the, third, 
“Thank God for that!” 
the Englishman. 


exclaimed 
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Bust .of E. H. Gary..in 
McKinley Memorial 





BUST of Judge E. H. Gary re- 
A cently was placed in the Mc- 
Kinley memorial building in Canton, 
O., by ‘the National McKinley Birth- 
place Memorial association. Judge 
Gary was thus honored both because 
of his’ long-continued interest in the 
assotiation and its work and of his 
high standing among American busi- 


ness men. The bust, as shown in the 
illustration, is an excellent likeness, 
and carved ‘im the ‘pedestal is the 
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following Judge E. H. 
Gary, jurist, financier, industrial leader, 
distingtiished citizen, chairman United 


inscription: 


States Steel corporation, president 
American Iron ° and: Steel institute 
Born Oct, 8, 1846, 


Unfilled Bookings Drop 
918,375 Tons in May 


May 31, the 
the United 
fell off 518,375 tons 
4,800,685 
This 
the 
that 


In the month 
umhlled figures of 
States Steel Corp 
to 4,282,310 
the 


Is not 


ending 


tonnage 


from 
April 30 


so large as in 


tons tons, 


level of decrease 
month pre- 
the May 


ceding.. It is learned 


decrease’ embodies the deduction of 
practically the last of the tonnage 
eanceled. by the government _ since 
the signing of the armistice. These 
war order cancellations have extended 
over the past six or seven months. 
The unfilled orders of the Steel cor- 
poration, since Oct. 31, 1918, have 
Shrunk by 4,070,983 tons. On May 
31, 1918, the wnfilled tonnage stood 
at 8,337,623 tons A — comparative 
table follows: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage per cent 
May 31, 1919., 4.282.810 518,375 10.80— 
Ape. 30,, 1919.... 4,800,685 629,887 11.58-—— 
Mar. 31; 1919 5.430.572 680,215 9.65— 
Feb. 28, 1919.... 6,010,787 673,481 10.0T-— 
Jan. 31, 1919., 6,684,268 604,884 9.41—. 
Dee, 31, 1918 7,379,152 745,511 9.17— 
Nov, 39, 1918 8.124.668 228,630 2.74— 
Oct 3] 1918 8,353,293 55,388-+ .668 + 
Sep. B80, 1918.... 8,297,905 461,1387— 5.26-— 
Aug. 31, 1918 8,759,042 124,759 1.40-—— 
July 31, 1918 & 883,801 35,065 .39— 
June 30, 1918 8.918.866 581.2434 6.90+- 
May 31, 1918 8,337,623 404,259 4.60— 
Apr. 30, 1918 8,741,882 814,522 3.47— 
Mar. 81, 1918.... 8,000,675 282,049 2.49-—- 
Feb. 28 1918 9.288.453 189.400 1.99-— 
Jan; 31, 1918, 9,477,858 96,1354 1.02+- 
Dee. 31, 1917 O381,718 484.6124 5.44+ 
Nov. 30. 1917 8.897.106 112,569 1.24 
Oct. 31,. 191T.. 9,009,675 823,802 &.37— 
Sep. 20, 1917 9.833.477 573,572 5.51 
Aug. 31, 1917, 10,407,049 483,115— 4.16 
July 31, 1917 . 10,844,164; 539,1238— 4,74— 
June 30, 1917 11,383,287 603,304 4.24— 
May 31, 1917 11,886,591 296 ,492— 2.43— 
Apr. 30, 1917 12,183,083  471,439+ 4.034. 
Mar. 3 1917 11,711,644 134,947+ 1.16+- 
Feb, 28, 1917. . 11,576,697 102,643 + 0.90 + 
Jan. 381, 1917 11,474,054 73,232 0.64-~ 
Dec M1, 1916.... 11,547,286 488,744+4 4.434 
Nov 0, 1916 11,058,542 1,043,2824 10.414 
Oct. B1, 1916 10,015,260 492.6764 5.18-+- 
Sep. 30, 1916., 9,522,584 137,133 1.42— 
tug. 31. 1916 0,660,357 66,7654 .69+ 
July 31, 1018.... 9,508,502 46,866 0.48— 
June 30, 1916.... 9,640,458 297,840 3.09— 
May 31, 1916 . 9,937,798 108 247-4 111+ 
Apr. 30, 1916... 9,829,551 498 ,550-+ 5.34+- 


Structural Contract Let 


Contract for the structural work of 
the initial building of the Newton 
Steel Co.’s new sheet plant to be 
erected at Newton Falls, O., has been 
let to the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh It is to be followed 
speedily by others. Youngstown men, 
interested financially in the project, 


announce that it is expected to com- 
mence production by July 1, 1920, 


The Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, 


Iil., has increased its 


from $200,000 to $500,000 


capitalization 











Drop Forgers Foresee Prosperity 


Speakers at Pittsburgh Convention Predict Industrial and Commercial Supremacy 
for Nation—Urge Stabilization of Industry Through Cooperation 
and Cure of Labor Evil Through Education 


DEFINITE start for the estab- 
A lishment of standards for forg- 

ings was made at the sixth an- 
nual joint convention of the American 
Drop Forge association and the Drop 
Forge Supply association held in Pitts- 
burgh, June 12 to 14. About 293 dele- 
gates attended the convention. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Mayor 
Babcock of Pittsburgh. In the presi- 
dent’s opening address, E. J. Frost, 
Jackson, Mich., laid stress on the sub- 
ject of standardization which, he con- 
siders, affords the greatest opportunity 
for eliminating waste and improving un- 
desirable conditions. Drop forgers 
should study new avenues of outlet for 
the augmented capacities rather than 
adopt a policy of price cutting to keep 
the men employed and the hammers in 
operation. 


The afternoon session on Thursday 
was opened by.W. O. Renkin, Quigley 
Specialties Furnace Co., New York, who 
presented a paper entitled “Development 
in the Use of Powdered Coal in the 
Forging Industry.” Mr. Renkin stated 
that in 1905 powdered coa! was first 
applied swecessfully to the metallurgical 
furnaces at the Lebanon plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The principal re- 
quirement to burn powered coal suc- 
cessfully in a furnace is a _ relatively 
large combustion chamber of proper de- 
sign. This is necessary to allow the 
particles of coal to properly mix with 
sufficient air at a low velocity to insure 
perfect combusion. For increased pro- 
duction and reduced fuel consumption 
in large ingot-heating furnaces it has 
been found advisable to change from 
regenerative to straight reverberatory 
furnaces. It is stated that in actual 
practice a fuel consumption of 250 
pounds of powdered coal per ton of 12 
or 14-inch ingots heated, including all 
standby losses, is being secured. The 
proper design of a furnace for 
powdered-coal firing is one which allows 
the particles of coal to combine properly 
with the correct amount of air and burn 
at the minimum pressure above precipi- 
tation. W. J. Stiles, Valley Forging 
Co., Verona, Pa, led a discussion of 
Mr. Renkin’s paper. 

Earl E. Adams, Smith Gas Engineer- 
ing Co, Dayton, O. presented a paper 
entitled “Producer Gas as a Forge 
Shop Fuel.” The gas must be cold to 
reduce the moisture and clean to pre- 
vent the clogging of the mains. Mr. 


Adams referred to a glass-wool tar 
extractor said to have an efficiency of 
from 99.95 to 99.98 per cent. This tar 
extractor is made up of a mat of glass 
wool or spun glass thread. A 20-inch 
mat, capable of handling 20,000 cubic 
feet of gas an hour contains 300 miles 
of this spun-glass thread. When made 
into a mat it is equivalent to 250-ply 
of 90-mesh screen. 


Following Mr. Adams’ paper, R. R. 
Shuman, Chicago, delivered an address 
on “Sand Blasting in Modern Forge 
Shop Practice.” Mr. Shuman said that 
sand blasting, as a mechanical process, 
is said to have had its beginning in the 
observations of a Philadelphian on the 
effect of drifting sand upon the glass 
windows of bath houses; and his con- 
ception of the use of sand for me- 
chanical abrasion was first applied only 
to glass and under low pressure. The 
development of high pressures and of 
the sand blasting of castings, forgings, 
etc., came later, but for a number of 
years the frosting of glass was carried 
on by driving sand against it in a very 
primitive manner. It is estimated that 
today there are 5000 plants in the 
United States and Canada in which sand 
blasting apparatus is in operation. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 units are in use. 


Outlook is Encouraging 


Friday morning’s session included a 
paper on “Forge Shop Profits,” by F. 
A. Ingalls, Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co., 
Harvey, It. Mr. Ingalls pointed out 
that for more than three years there 
has been no doubt as to demand and no 
well equipped forge shop has felt any 
anxiety over finding sufficient work to 
keep the organization employed. The 
outlook now is different. However, 
there is no occasion for panic. The 
business situation in our country is 
fundamentally sound and a bountiful 
crop seems assured. 


R. T. Herdegen, Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont., in his 
paper on the “Die Cost as a Factor 
in Selting Forgings,” outlined the gen- 
eral procedure followed in arriving at 
die costs. Following Mr. Herdegen’s 
paper, the joint meeting then adjourned 
and reassembled in separate sessions. 

The former officers and board of 
directors of the American Drop Forge 
association were re-elected for the en- 
suing year and are as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Frost, Jackson, Mich.; vice 


president, J. F. Connelly, Cleveland; 
secretary, A. W. Peterson, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, E. B. Horne, Detroit; board 
of directors, R. T. Herdegen, chairman, 
Walkerville, Ont.; F. A. Ingalls, . Har- 
vey, Ill.; Edgar E. Adams, Cleveland; 
H. G. Stoddard, Worcester, Mass.; F. 
W.. Trabold, Brooklyn. 


At the meeting of the Dealers’ asso- 
ciation, H. N. Taylor of Philadelphia 
was re-elected president for the fourth 
successive time. Charles Harmon Jr., 
of Tiffin, O., was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and A. L. Wurster of Philadelphia, 
secretary. J. M. Schlendorf of Masgil- 
lon, O., and Alexander McInnis of 
Syracuse, N. Y., were elected to the 
executive committee. The membership 
committee was re-elected, being com- 
posed of Jules Dierck, Brooklyn; W. L. 
Goodrich, Bridgeport, Conn., and D. J. 
Crowley of Tiffin, O. 


The joint meeting convened after a 
noonday luncheon, the first address be- 
ing given by Col. H. P. Bope, formerly 
salesmanager of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
He declared that 10 years in which 
world peace through the league of na- 
tions, the settlement of labor difficulties 
by means of a system of education, and 
the stabilization of finance and industry 
through intelligent co-operation, will 
bring about the industrial and commer- 
cial supremacy of this country. Mr. 
Bope declared his conclusions were not 
based upon his own opinion, but were 
concurred in by many of the nation’s 
greatest business men with whom he 
had been in conference recently. 


A paper entitled “Standardizing Forge 
Shop Prices,” by H. N. Taylor of the 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed Colonel Bope’s address. W. C. 
Peterson, Packard Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, addressed the convention on, 
“Heat Treating Problems That Originate 
in the Forge Shop.” H. V. Schoepflin, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, presented a paper entitled 
“The Low-Pressure Exhaust Steam 
Turbine.” F. B. Allen, the Baker- 
Dunbar-Allen Co., Pittsburgh, led a dis- 
cussion on the subject. A. M. Nielson, 
New York, discussed “Industrial Mis- 
fits.” Friday evening the delegates at- 
tended a banquet and a dance as guests 
of the American Drop Forge Supply as- 
sociation. Saturday the members of 
each association were taken on trips 
of inspections to various mills and shops 
in the Pittsburgh district. 











Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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ITH their associates, C. H. M. 
W Atkins and B. B. Quillen, ma- 

chinery manufacturers of Cin- 
cinnati, have purchased the new plant 
of the Chainpion Tool Works Co., from 
H. W. Kreuzburg and A. H. Rosenberg. 
The property includes buildings with 
about 100,000 square feet of floor space 
and six acres of land on Spring Grove 
avenue at Winton place. The buildings 
are of brick and steel construction, saw- 
tooth type and are located on the main 
line of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
with a private spur. The purchasers of 
the property also control the Acme Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati; the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co., Cincinnati, Messrs. 
Atkins and Quillen being president and 
secretary-treasurer of the latter com- 


pany respectively and the Greaves- 
Klusman Tool Co., Cincinnati, which 
they acquired two years ago. Present 


plans contemplate the adding of new 
buildings from time to time and the 
location of the Acme and Greaves- 
Klusman companies in the newly ac- 
quired Champion site. This arrangement 
makes this company one of the largest 
manufacturers of machine tools in Cin- 


cinnati. 
* - * 


ALES of its rivets in New York 
City and in New England states 
for the S. Severance Mfg. Co., Glass- 
port, Pa., now are being negotiated 
by W. H. Farrell, 501 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 
ae 


HE Wharton Steel Co. has ac- 
quired 200 acres of iron ore land 
adjoining the J. L. Replogle mine at 
Wharton, N. J. The tract is known 


as the: Canfield property. A _ small 
railroad leading into the property 
was also purchased. 

ee 


GENCIES have been arranged by 
the Erie Crucible Steel Co., Erie, 


Pa. as follows: Philadelphia and 
metropolitan districts, Tidewater Steel 
Products Corp. 149 Broadway, New 
York; Chicago, D. A. Bonitz, 1816 


Fisher building, Chicago. Mr. Bonitz has 
been in business in Chicago as manu- 
facturer’s agent for the past eight years. 


* * * 


HE Howard Construction Co., Mo- 
line, I1L, manufacturer of locomo- 
tive coaling stations and devices, has 





been sold to the Bay City Foundry 
Co., of Bay City, Mich. The Moline 
plant will be operated as a branch 
of the Bay City factory. W. E. How- 
lett, owner and manager of the How- 
lett plant, goes to Bay City. 
. + . 

HE firm of Simmons & Davis, 811 

Majestic building, Milwaukee, has 
been established to engage in prac- 
tice as consulting engineers on mu- 
nicipal, railroad and general construc- 
tion, bridge and structural design and 
construction, and installation of plant 
equipment. The partners are Fred G. 
Simmons and Maj. John C. Davis, both 


of Milwaukee. 
a ee 


RGANIZED at Oshkosh, Wis., with 


$500,000 capital, the Wisconsin 
Parts Co. has taken over the business 
of the E. B. Hayes Machinery Corp. 


It will specialize in the manufacture of 
automotive parts and worm driven 
motor truck axles. W. F. Rockwell 
has been elected president and general 
manager, and J. F. Hayes and J. H. 
Wall vice presidents, E. J. Dempsey 
secretary and Lewis Schriber treasurer. 
. * o 

ANDERS, KELLER & CO, 30 

Church street, New York City, 
and 1202 Crozer building, Philadelphia, 
sometimes known as the J. W. San- 
ders Co., now are exclusive district 
representatives for the Crosby Co., 
Buffalo, manufacturer of pressed and 
drawn sheet metal parts and _ the 
Elliott Blair Steel Co., New Castle, 
Pa., manufacturer of cold rolled strip 


steel. 
* > * 


H OLCROFT & CO., Detroit, contract- 
ing engineers, state that a close 
canvass of conditions throughout the 
eastern and Middle West sections, shows 
a decided improvement in general busi- 
ness; that foundry and steel production 
is increasing and many companies are 
getting out plans for extensions and 
for the replacement of old equipment. 
In addition to considerable work not 
given publicity and important contracts 
pending, Holcroft & Co. have the follow- 
ing jobs under course of construction: 
Three batteries of core ovens for the 
D. J. Ryan Foundry Co., two batteries of 
core ovens for Whitehead & Kales Iron 
Works, and a battery of ovens at the 
Kelsey Wheel Co., all of Detroit; a 
battery of five ovens for Novo Engine 
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Co., Lansing, Mich.; a battery of six 
core ovens for the Hamilton Foundry 


& Machine Co., Hamilton, O.; two bat- 
teries of the Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Co., Saginaw, Mich.; an- 
other battery of four ovens for the Nash 


four ovens for 


Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., and two 
more batteries of four ovens each for 
the Maxwell Motor Co., Dayton, O. 


Holcroft & Co. state there is a scarcity 

of firebrick masons and skilled workmen 
in building trades. 

* * * 

RDERS for electric 


received by 


furnaces have 
the 
Co., 


been Electric 
Furnace 
building, 
cia Co., Turin, and from the Bresciana 
Co., New 
been successfully installed and started 


Construction Finance 


Philadelphia, from the Lan- 


Brusche. furnaces have 


at the Daimler Motor Co., Coventry; 
Tyne Electric Steel Foundries, Ltd.; 
and for Kayser-Ellison & Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield, England. The latter fur- 
nace is designed for up to 15 tons 
of cold metal or 20 tons of hot metal. 
* * * 
HE Moline Pressed Steel Co., 


Moline, IIL, will increase its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 
Yungclaus Stevens & Co., of Chicago, 
are handling the stock issue and state 


that Chicago capital has absorbed 
part of the issue and the remainder 
wil! be floated in Moline. The com- 
pany, it is said, had nearly $1,000,000 
worth of war work and in the last 
three years the concern earned $140,- 
000. The principal product is auto 


fenders and auto parts. The company 
was incorporated in 1910 with capital 
stock of $25,000. 

* ” * 
OR the purpose of 
and selling modern 


machinery and 


manu facturing 
disk grinding 
equipment, the Badger 
Tool Co. has been incorporated at 
Beloit, Wis. The capital is $75,000. 
Later the company expects to bring out 


a line of special grinding machinery. 
The officers follow: President E. B. 
Gardner, formerly secretary of the 


Gardner Machine Co., Beloit; vice presi- 
dent, C. E. Cadman, and secretary, H. 
1. Kelley, held the respective positions 
of chief draftsman and auditor of the 
same company; Treasurer R. D. Gardner 
formerly was the Gardner company’s ad- 
vertising manager. This company ex- 
pects to be on an operating basis in 
July and now is installing new tools. 











Yesterday 
Today and 


Tomorrow 
in European 
Industry 


OLLAR exchange is higher in 
D France than it was during the 
That is to say dollars 
cost more in francs than they did, 
having gone up in the last month from 
5 francs, 40 the dollar to 
6 francs 40 centimes. Fifty’ million 
dollars which’ the American govern- 
ment advanced to France a month or 
six weeks ago did not have the least 
effect in bringing the cours du jour 
of the dollar down on the Paris money 
market. It was only a bookkeeping 
transaction anyway; the money never 
left America. 

Importation for most of the big and 
little accessories of modern life, bar- 
ring prime necessities, mostly food, is 
at a lower ebb than ever for France. 
“Keep the price of the dollar down” 
is the admonition which the govern- 
ment the financial institutions 
hand out on all sides, when some 
enterprising Frenchman wants to im- 
port machine tools, construction steel, 
forgings or other products. 

Monsieur Loucher, minister of in- 
dustrial reconstruction, promises to 
outline a plan which will ease on the 
Paris market, although with that the 
French will hardly be concerned in 
the least if anything really worth 
while can be accomplished to get 
France again into production. The 
only disadvantage to Americans iook- 
ing to foreign trade is that with a 
high-priced dollar it makes their prod- 
uct cost just that much more in 
France, and price, after all, is the 
element which makes good business. 
Americans may get a high price, but 
the French must pay 20 per cent more 
than Americans acrually receive. 
Since the American shipper does not 
get the profit of exchange, which is 
dissipated in air, it is to the interest 
of all that money values be equalized. 


war. 


centimes 


and 





BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
Paris Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 


The project of Monsier Loucher 
is briefly suggested in the following 
quotation from a letter which he ad- 
dressed recently to Monsieur de la 
Trémoille, deputy from the Gironde, 
the Bordeaux district, looking to what 
in French parliamentary parlance is 
called “commercial liberty.” He says: 


“I have insisted to the minister of 
finance that the question of impor- 
tations and payment therefore be 


studied according to a new method 
and that a decree (a decree is a tem- 
porary law that may be rescinded 
without resorting to legislation) be 
submitted to the President for signa- 
ture which shall establish this im- 
portant matter of foreign exchange 
and allow free exportation, and a 
modified restriction of importation. 

“As to importations the first agree- 
ment will be arrived at covering raw 
materials, and a second, already in 
preparation, for nearly the entire sup- 
pression of prohibition. To accom- 
plish this certain adjustments of our 
conventions with the allied nations, 
which are the special province of 
Monsieur Clementel, are about to be 
consummated. 

“It is thus demonstrated that the 
ministry and the committee of depu- 
ties are in complete accord and that 
a parliamentary discussion at which 
the various ministries should be pres- 
ent is quite unnecessary at this time.” 


Whether the foregoing statement 
be an expedient to gain time or 
whether it be mere camouflage, cer- 
tain it is that the situation is one that 
all far-seeing folk will admit is seri- 
ous. 

As a mere sidelight, France is 
awaiting 300 new locomotives ordered 
from America, and on the point of 
being delivered. Should they arrive 
at once, which, of course, they won't, 
just imagine what the effect of this 
single transaction might be on the 
value of the dollar in the Paris mar- 
ket. And this is only an _ illustra- 
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tion of one pressing need. Imagine 
also a hundred comparable transac- 
tions all coming through in a single 
month, a thousand in a year, and, for 
a fact, probably ten times that num- 
ber as soon as the way is smoothed 
and the peace treaty is signed; and 
we still have the question of stabi- 
lizing the dollar, to which should be 
added that of the pound sterling, be- 
fore France will. know where she is 


at. 
* * * 


French imports for the first quarter 
of 1919 were as follows: 


Value in 
Value frances of nor- 
Imports in franes mal imports 
Raw materials (ore, cast 
TOUR aacdosces 310,000,000 10,000,000 
Pn *- 5s cs wienbee oot 150,000,000 74,000,000 
soem s shoves éasee 157,000,000 21,000,000 
Automobiles ........++. 63,000,000 3,000,000 
Total exports in January, 1919, 
amounted in value to _ 1,000,053,000 
francs ($200,010,600), compared with 


1,076,048,000 francs ($215,209,600) in 
January, 1918, a loss for the month 
this year of 75,995,000 francs ($15, 
199,000). 

A great effort will be needed to 
remedy the deficts of commercial bal- 
ance by speeding up manufactures of 
such articles as France has habitually 


exported. 
2% 


The renaissance of Belgian indus- 
try is a thing to be. hoped for at 
the earliest possible moment. Those 
close to the peace conferees claim 
that there is a surprise awaiting Bel- 
gium. Possibly it. is some special 
favor which President Wilson’s poli- 
cies are to extend to that industrious 
war-worn country. Within six months 
we shall know. If any considerable 
proportion of Belgian industry can 
be gotten into operation before next 
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winter, it may be taken for granted 
that this will be long before France, 
in the North and East, can get into 
similar production, especially with 
respect to ‘the metal trades. This 
may cause some regret on the part 
of France but the world henceforth 
is to be considered a unit. Belgium, 
Luxembourg and North France are 
no more separate entities than are 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; politically, perhaps, but not 
economically. 

The latest news from Belgium indi- 
eates that the world industry and 
finance is on the eve of a pleasant 
awakening from a horrible nightmare. 
The great event of the month of 
May was the putting into operation 
one of the steel furnaces of the 
famous Societé de la Providence, 
whose fires have been extinct nearly 
five years. Chiefly this progress is 
being made by the society at its 
Marchienne works, its other establish- 


ments, variously distributed, being 
still idle. 
The Cockerill Co. announces that 


within a week it will light the fires 
in one of its most important furnaces. 
The Société Métallurique du Hainaut 
is to follow suit almost immediately 
with two furnaces. The Sociét de 
Chatelineau is still waiting for raw 
and semifinished construction material 
to enable it to begin operations with 
three furnaces. 

A consortium, at least so far as 
prices are concerned, is engaged in 
achieving a co-operative plan where- 
by castings will be fixed indiscrimi- 
nately at 250 francs ($50) a ton and 
bars and poutrelles at 500 francs ($100) 
a ton. 

7 * + 

Reports from Germany to the al- 
lied economic committee indicate that 
considerable unrest is evident among 
the workers there. Two masters of 
German industry, Herren Luck and 
Leinau exposed before the workers of 
the steel industry of Spandau the 
procedure by which the government 
works there have become unproduc- 
tive since the armistice—incapacity 
of the technical staff, strikes and 
minor disorders in the workshops and 
raw material which has been more 
or less openly sold on the street 
corners. 

A celebrated German publicist wrote 
in the Berliner Tageblatt recently as 
follows: 

“The shops turning out locomotives, 
and car and locomotive repair shops, 
have a sufficient number of employes 
enrolled, but they actually turn out 
nothing. In general the staffs have 
been recruited to the extent of 75 
per cent of prewar figures, but the 
production hardly equals 33 per cent 
of what it was formerly. In part, 
raw materials are lacking, but more 
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than all else the workers are exhibit- 
ing a distaste for work in the present 
unsettled political and economic con- 
ditions. Throughout the workshops 
little effort is being made and much 
discussion among the employes goes 
on during the greater part of the 


time.” ai 


On the side of the employers, the 
Silesian Railway Material Co., stated 
in a recentl report: 


“Those of our establishments which 
can get into production for the de- 
mands of peace without too great a 
delay in transformation, and who 
can actually conceive and turn out 
articles of prime necessity for the 
times as they present themselves 
today, are sure of orders ahead for 
many months. They cannot, however, 


utilize their best capacities of pro- 
duction for the reason that the 8- 
hour regulation is insinuating an 


unrest as to the possibility of earn- 
ing a sufficient income to provide 
for the material needs of the workers 
and their families. Added to this is 
an irregular supply of coal from Ger- 
man mines indeed of all raw materials 
in a sufficient quantity. This, in 
turn, comes from the fact that the 
miners of the country are in a state 
of unrest, working erratically, or not 
working at all, as they choose.” 


estimates it is 
the question is purely 
one of production, for the market 
undoubtedly exists, and that the re- 
sults, revolving in a vicious circle, 
come back to the workers, employers 


From these two 


obvious that 


being unable to assure the laborer 
work, 

The Krupp works are in a like 
position. The establishment com- 


plains of losing orders from the sim- 
ple fact that it cannot guarantee de- 


liveries at fixed dates. It is not 
different with respect to the indus- 
trial establishments of the Sieger- 
land which far lack of ore are not 
able to run their furnaces at any- 
thing like normal capacity. Some 


authorities go so far as to claim that 
there never was a time when Ger- 
man industry was as prosperous as 
it might be at present. 

The Frankfort Gazette, which is per- 
haps the best informed journal deal- 
ing with industrial matters in Ger- 
many, states frankly that German in- 
dustrial production may be considered 


as but 25 per cent of that which 
would adequately meet surface de- 
mands, and that were production 


doubled the shortage would still seri- 
ously handicap German economic life. 

These are some of the realities of 
the industrial life of Germany which, 
in view of supposedly bigger political 
issues, are being neglected by those 
who are trying to remake the map 
of the world. Germany should be 
encouraged to get to work at big 
production, for she still has a home 
market which will have to be supplied. 
The Penhard et Levassor auto- 
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mobile factory appears to be the first 
French plant which has met any speci- 


fic difficulties in putting into appli- 
cation the new 8-hour law. 

Of the 2700 workmen and women 
all have protested against the pro- 
cedure of the company in closing 
the doors of the establishment five 
minutes before the beginning of pro- 
ductive work, in order that the work- 
ers may be at their places when the 
whistle blows. The company’s idea 


is that the eight hours of work shall 
be effective productive labor. The 
workmen demand that the preliminary 
lining up shall be on the employer's 
time. 

In accordance 
of the 
Miners’ 


with 
Union of 
syndicate 


the program 
Metallurgic and 
the question of 
minimum wages based on piece work 


is to be solved in two categories of 
application. The Panhard workers 
claim specifically a raise of 25 per 
cent over the ruling prices of the 
old regime. The company opposes 
this categorically. As a result the 
entire working force went out on 
May 28. 


Boiler Manufacturers to 


Meet in Buffalo 


E. R. Fish and Charles E. Gorton 
will outline the work of the American 
Uniform Boiler Law society at the 
opening session of the thirty-first an- 
nual convention of the American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ association to 
be held at Buffalo, June 23 and 24. 
Dr. D. S. Jacobus, advisory engineer, 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
will speak on “Methods of Increasing 
Boiler Room Efficiency.” Monday 
afternoon W. C. Connelly, D. Connelly 
Boiler Co., Cleveland, and president 
of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
association, will deliver an address. 
E. C. Fisher, Wickes Boiler Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., will introduce a dis- 
cussion regarding the registration of 
boilers. Representatives from  sev- 
eral cost accounting firms will discuss 
the use of trade acceptances. Tues- 
day morning, June 24, the following 
subjects will be discussed: “The 
Proper Percentage of Depreciation on 
Tools;” Section 269-D of Part V of 
the income tax law; “Standardization 
of Steam Pressures for Water Tube 
Boilers and Fire Tube Boilers”; and 
“Cost Accounting.” 

In the afternoon, 


C. V. Kellogg, 


Kewanee Boiler Co., Chicago, will 
speak on “Labor Conditions as the 
Result of the War and its Effect 


Upon Business.” Questions regarding 
the proper design of various types of 
boilers will be discussed. The annual 
banquet will be held Tuesday evening 
at the Lafayette hotel. 














































































British Iron Demand Boosts Prices 


Strong Buying Movement Sets In, With Makers Unable to Supply Demand—Impor- 
tation of 250 Tons of American Bar Iron is Bombshell for Staffordshire 
Interests—Disparage Grade of Material 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Prince's Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., May 23. 


HE week has been an active one 

} in pig iron in all markets. The 
effect has been immediate upon 
prices. Three weeks ago prices of pig 
iron were advanced to make up for 


the loss of the government subsidy. 
It was confidently predicted that the 


prices would hold until the end of 
June, but in all districts prices are 
firmer, and in nearly every district 


higher prices are asked. Export busi- 
ness has had to be refused and the 
inability of Cleveland to meet all the 
home demands in that district com- 
pels customers to look elsewhere, with 
the result that Derbyshire and North- 
amptonshire are now supplying north 
of England customers, in addition to 
their own. 


Advances of 2s 6d (60c) to 5s 


($1.20) have been applied to all 
brands, according to quality. Several 
important makers have _ instructed 


their agents to accept no more busi- 
ness for a month at least. With 
smelters in a commanding position 
they have been able to reimpose upon 
consumers the conditional clause under 
which the latter will pay during the 
life of the contract the equivalent of 
any rise in the cost of production. 


Labor is generally at the bottom 
of most current developments, and 
that is true in this case. More fur- 


naces could be put into blast if ore 
supplies were better, while a new 
demand from the furnacemen for a 
raise of 2s (48c) per day furnishes 
just the necessary impetus to carry 
through the increased price. A num- 
ber of the consumers who failed to 
place their orders now are pressing 
them upon various makers. 

The hematite department is strong, 
and makers decline to commit them- 
selves for supplies beyond June. All 
interests expect a further price re- 
vision at the end of the first half, if 
only because miners’ hours are to be 
shortened then in accordance with the 
Sankey award. It is believed that if 
the present output were doubled the 
metal could easily be disposed of. 
Much more foundry iron could be 
used if it were available. 

The steel trade is still struggling to 
get itself reconstructed, but a good deal 
of unemployment continues at Sheffield 
and elsewhere, through inability to keep 


the large plants. in continuous opera- 
tion. There is a curious contrast be- 
tween the position of iron and_ steel. 
All the steel makers could be more 
active and, wherever possible, consumers 
of iron are experimenting in the use 
of steel as a substitute. 

Glasgow steel mills seem to have more 
business than those in other parts of the 
country, and an increasing proportion is 
for export. Demands for steel for home 
railway renewals have not fully ma- 
terialized although the railways are in 
a bad state. In spite of all the signs 
to the contrary many buyers are still 
holding off in the expectation of price 
reduction. Makers, however, are quite 
confident that any change will be in an 
upward direction. 

The announcement that a shipment of 
250 tons of American bar iron is nearing 
our shores has come as a bombshell to 
the South Staffordshire ironmasters. 
South Staffordshire ‘ron has always 
been in a kind of cacegory by itself, 
and all through the war it has been 
assumed that whatever price increase 
was made the consumer would pay it 
because of his inability to get satisfac- 
tion elsewhere. As a matter of fact, 
the customer has followed the prices 
with a good deal of humility, and it is 
a new experience for him to be able to 
quote to South Staffordshire ironmasters 
the decidedly lower prices charged for 
American material. 

Bars now coming to this country 
can be deposited in a London ware- 
house for £18 10s ($88.80), whereas 
Staffordshire material in the same 
warehouse would cost the merchant 
£21 5s ($102). This is partly due to 
the arrangement “c.i.f., London,” under 
which this material comes over. Of 
course, the American iron could not 
be bought so favorably in South 
Staffordshire, and something like half 
a sovereign ($2.42) per ton would have 
to be added for railway transit to the 
Midlands. But the margin of differ- 
ence in favor of America is still sub- 
stantial, and is being found very use- 
ful by the merchant as a cudgel with 
which to flog the tyrannical iron- 
master. 

Local makers are doing their best to 
disparage the quality of imported iron, 
speaking of the American product as 
much inferior to that of South Staf- 
fordshire. But nobody doubts that 
the imported iron will do very well 
for nut and bolt material, for raw 
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material for stampings, and other 
goods for which the consumer is now 
dependent on local supplies. Buyers 
of iron bars are becoming weary of 
long waits for supplies. In many in- 
stances they have had to cancel old 
orders and renew até higher prices. 
The imported material is expected to 
have a very potent influence in keep- 
ing down prices. 

Ironmasters are nearly distracted 
with the labor bickerings. After a 
great deal of striving a new wage 
rate was fixed recently to meet the 
new conditions of the 8-hour system. 
Rates now asked by the men are so 
different to this new scale that they 
practically amount to its repudiation. 
All local efforts to come to an wnder- 
standing has proved futile. Several 
works are now appealing to the wages 
boafd to intervene and impose an 
authoritative settlement. The wages 
board probably will be busy for the 
next month or two in dealing with 
these matters. 

As a result of a long spell of heat 
all works have reduced operations. 
The galvanized sheet trade is recover- 
ing slowly, makers having given up 
the idea of a satisfactory production 
this year. The standard price is £30 
($144), but some makers who are 
anxious to keep their men employed 
are accepting £28 ($134.40), and even 
less. There would be much greater 
activity in chain and cable trades if 
iron were more plentiful. 

Midland dealers have considerable 
iron scrap to dispose of but customers 
demand shear filing scrap for £8 10s 
($40.80) per ton. The dealers find 
they can sell it in the north of Eng- 
land and South Wales for £10 ($48) 
per ton, and the Midland consumers, 
therefore, are unable to get the iron. 
There is no disposition to place on 
the market the enormous quantities of 
scrap under the control of the gov- 
ernment on the continent. A rumor 
is in circulation that the government 
does not intend to bring this to Eng- 
land, and is only awaiting the sign- 
ing of peace terms to sell it in Ger- 
many. 

Demand for high-speed steel is the 
smallest in years. 





The Frederickson Axle Co., Mil- 
waukee, has bought a building at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., which it will equip 
for the manufacture of axles. 























RTHUR SCHAEFFER, for- 
Au assistant director of 

sales at the home office of 
the Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
O., has been appointed district man- 
ager of sales at Detroit. His head- 
quarters are in the recently estab- 
lished offices of the company at Nos. 
948-950 Book building, 35-57 Wash- 
ington boulevard. Frank Gibbons, 
who has been associated with the 
Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, for 
about six years, lately as district 
sales manager at Detroit, has been 
made assistant to Mr. Schaeffer. 


William Bangser resigned recently 
as manager of the American Electric 
Steel Co., York, Pa. 


Preston Belvin recently was ap- 
pointed Pittsburgh district sales agent 
for the International Oxygen Co,, 
Newark, N. J. 


J. Leonard Replogle, chairman of 
the board of the Wharton Steel Co., 
Wharton, N. J., has been elected a 
director of the Sinclair Oil & Refin- 
ing Corp. 


Paul Theis has been made general 
manager of the Fischer Spring Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He formerly was 
chief inspector for the Bijur Motor 
Lighting Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


R.._ B. Woodworth, manager of the 
advertising and sales statistics bureau 
of the Carnegie Stéel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has gone to Atlantic City for a brief 
vacation. 


J. Clare Miller, general manager 
of the blast furnace division at the 
Columbus works of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., has 
been elected a director of the Ohio 
National bank, Columbus. 


R. A. MacDonald has become affil- 
iated with the sales force of the 
Smiley Steel Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. He formerly was con- 
nected with the Staten Island Chem- 
‘ical Co. 

F. E. Haller has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Vulcan Products Co., 
New York, to become connected with 
the steel export division of the 
Spartan Products Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 


H. A. Robinson has severed his con- 
nection with the raw materials depart- 
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ment of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., to become a salesman with Park & 
Williams, Inc., pig iron, steel, ores, 
alloys, coal and coke, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William P. Mullane 
general manager of the Sligo Iron & 
Steel Co., Connellsville, Pa., operated 
by the Federal Export Co., New York. 


has been made 


P. Baruzy, representative in France 
of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has arrived at the office to 
attend the annual 
the week of June 22. 

Herbert S. Davis has been 
manager of the New York office at 
149 Broadway, recently established by 
D. Tyne O'Day & Sons, Rio de 
Janciro, Brazil, for the sale of man- 


home 
sales conference 


made 


ganese ore, ferromanganese and other 
Brazilian products. 


J. H. Wilson has 
works manager for the Berger Mfg. 
Co., Canton, O., sheet metal products. 
Formerly, he was associated with the 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
O., the Gary, Ind., plant of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp., and the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. 


A. S. Breithaupt, T. B. McCabe and 
F. H. Shaw have resigned as 
sistant general manager, superintend- 
ent and assistant treasurer, respect- 
ively, from the Philadelphia Electric 
Steel Corp., Philadelphia, now 
are affiliated with the Triangle En- 
gineering & Equipment Co., that city. 


been appointed 


as- 


and 


D. J. Kennedy was elected president 
of the Canadian Malleable Iron Co., 
1020 First avenue, west, Owen Sound, 
Ont., at its recent annual mecting. 
M. Kennedy Sr. was made vice presi- 
dent and I; Guttenkunst manager. 
T. D. Kennedy, M. Kennedy Jr., and 
E. Lemon are the directors. 


Edward F. Davis now is associated 
with the Celite Products Co., New York. 
Mr. Davis has had wide experience in 
the gas engineering lines and in his new 
connection is specializing particularly in 
the application of insulating products 
to gas manufacturing and industrial gas 
equipment. 


William G. Pierce has retired as 
president of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co. to become chairman 
of the executive committee. Joseph 
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B. Terbell, formerly vice president, 


succeeds Mr. Pierce as president, the 


above changes becoming effective 
July 1. Randolph Ortman was elect- 
ed a director. 


Howard Taggart, who has been 
connected with the Lukens Steel Co., 
Philadelphia and Coatesville, Pa., for 
over 30 years, has retired from active 


service. Latterly he was engineer 
of testg and director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Taggart will be succeed- 


ed by William G. Humpton, who for- 
merly was his assistant. 


M. J. 


Scammell resigned recently as 


assistant general manager of the 
Sparrows Point, Md., plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., after a service 
of seven years. He commenced as 
superintendent of blast furnaces in 


1912 and upon the plant’s reorganiza- 


tion, he was made general superin- 


tendent of the entire steel plant, later 
becoming 


assistant general 


William H. 


discharged 


manager. 


Lieut. Beckwith, re- 
from the United 
States army, has béen made foreman 
of the valve department of the 
Kewanee, Ill., works of the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Before entering 
governmental service, Mr. Beckwith 
was affiliated with the Gilbert & Bar- 
ker Mfg. Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
Harold D. Richards, who formerly was 
superintendent of materials for the 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., now has 
a similar position with the Walworth 
Mfg. Co. at Kewanee. 

J. W. 


of Tron 


cently 
iron 


SJoston. 


made editor 
Steel of Canada, to 
Alfred Stansfield, who 
Dauncey edited the paper 
first February, 
1918. Mr. Gray has been assistant 
to the president of the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., New Glasgow, N. S., 
July, 1918. He 
in England, where he 


Gray has been 
and 
Dr, 
W. G. 


since its 


succeed 
with 


issue in 


since was educated 


received his 


practical training as a mining engi- 
neer. He located in Canada in 1904, 
serving as chief clerk of the Do- 
minion Coal Co., Glace Bay, N. S., 


until 1915, when he removed to Syd- 
He there became assistant to 
the general manager of the Dominion 


ney. 


Steel Corp., remaining until D. H. 
McDougall was made president of 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., 
last July. 
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manager of the ordnance 

department of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., at Bethlehem, Pa., has re- 
signed this connection because of ill 
health, according to an announcement 
by E. G. Grace, president of the 
company. He will be succeeded by 
G. W. Struble, a graduate of An- 
flapolis maval academy who has oc- 
cupied various positions in the Beth- 


; ES E. Mathews, for nearly 20 


years 


lehem company’s ordnance depart- 
ment since 1914. 

H. O. Price, formerly connected 
with the Iron & Fuel Trading Co., 


now is general sales manager of the 


National Trading Co. 516 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. 
C. B. Rogers has. been appointed 


assistant treasurer and credit manager 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Chicago, in place of W. E. Viets, 
who has resigned. 


Edward Worcester, vice president in 
charge of sales of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, recently was elected a 
director of the Duquesne club, Pitts- 
burgh. 

F. A. Ogden, traffic manager of the 
Jones & Laughlin company’s Pittsburgh 
office, recently was elected to the board 
of directors of the Duquesne club, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Ralph C. Velte has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales with 
headquarters at the 509 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, for the Valley Mold & 
Iron Corp., Sharpsville, Pa. 


Preston Belvin has been made dis- 
trict sales engineer in charge of Pitts- 
burgh district sales work for the In- 
ternational Oxygen Co., Newark, N. 
J. His headquarters are at 1310 First 
National Bank building. 


Cc. C. Cheyney has returned from 
his service in the United States navy 
where he served as lieutenant and 
has ‘been placed in charge of the 
Chicago office and works of the Buf- 
falo Forge Co., Buffalo. 


George H. Allen, general manager of 
the Kenosha, Wis., works of the Amer- 
ican Brass Co. has been promoted to the 
position of general manager of the west- 
érn department, in charge of production 
at Buffalo and Kenosha, and the sales 
offices at Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 





St. Louis and Cincinnati, Mr. Allen is 
a vice president of the company. He 
will maintain headquarters at Kenosha 
but divide his time between the Buffalo 
and Kenosha plants. 


Frank J. Jewell was elected presi- 
dent and secretary and Nelson Adams 
was elected vice president and treas- 
urer of the Betson Plastic Fire Brick 
Co., Inc., Rome, N. Y. This formerly 
was the Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co. 


C. H. Tholl, formerly assistant 
plant manager of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., of Auburn, R. L, 


has severed his connection with that 
concern, and is now associated with 
the Providence Gas Co., in connection 


with its foundry coke department. 
A. F. Humphrey has been made 
resident manager of an office just 


opened at 1405 Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, by the Massey Concrete Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago. J. A. Higgs Jr. 
has been made resident manager at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. Harvey Giles, who for 14 years 
was connected with the foundry of 
the Drummond Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky., prior to going with the Barber 
Asphalt Co., Chicago, in 1915, has 
returned to the Drummond company 
as general manager. 


Louis Marshal Ream, Thompson, 
Conn., who has been inspecting wire 
for the government in Washington 
during the war, has been discharged 
from the service and has resumed his 
duties as assistant superintendent of 
the South works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Maj. Kingsley G. Martin, formerly 
advertising manager for the American 
Steel Export Co., who entered the 
service as a captain in the motor 
transport corps, has been promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel in command of 
base section No. 1, located at St. 
Nazaire, France. 


John O. Yoder, who for the past 
six years has been connected with the 
Pittsburgh office of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc, has assumed his 
new duties as manager of the com- 
pany’s general offices at Cincinnati. 
Prior to joining the Hickman, Wil- 
liams organization, Mr, Yoder was 
with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
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for nine years, having served in the 
offices of the chief engineer and the 
manager of the South Side works of 
that company. 


James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., has accepted 
an invitation to address the Pittsburgh 
chamber of commerce upon matters re- 
lating to America’s participation in the 
field of foreign trade. Mr. Farrell is 
expected in Pittsburgh soon and definite 
announcement of the date of his ad- 
dress will be announced shortly. 


M. J. Haney, president of the Home 
Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ont., and 
James Carruthers, Montreal, Que., 
recently were elected directors of the 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, 
Ont., to fill the vacancies on the board 
created by the deaths of President 
J. J. Hart and Senator H. W. Rich- 
ardson. 


Dan C. Swander and John G, Utz 
as vice presidents of the Standard 
Parts Co., Cleveland. Mr. Swander 
will continue to be supervisor of sales, 
and Mr. Utz supervisor of engineer- 


ing. Both men have been with the 
Standard Parts from its beginning. 
Mr. Utz formerly was director of 


engineering in the Perfection Spring 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Swander was 
eastern sales manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. previous to his 
present connection. Mr. Swander 
sailed from New York June 5 on a 
business trip through England, France 
and other continental countries. 


George H. Vant, who has been af- 
filiated with the Carnegie Steel Co.'s 
Pittsburgh office for several years, 
has been made manager of sales at 
Cincinnati, to succeed J, G. Carruthers, 
who recently became Chicago manager 


of sales for the Illinois Steel Co. 
W. B. Weston, formerly St. Louis 
manager of sales for the Carnegie 


company, has assumed similar duties 
at Detroit, succeeding Frank E. 
Spencer. W. W. Scott has been made 
manager of sales at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Weston, and Dennis 
Crowley ‘has been made Mr. Scott's 
assistant. Mr. Scott has been in the 
St. Louis office for several years and 
Mr. Crowley has been in the Carnegie 
company’s Pittsbutgh sales office for 
some time. 
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YMAN H. TREADWAY, presi- 
1; dent of the’ Peck, Stowe, Wil- 

cox Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of tools and machines, and a 
director of the Federal Reserve bank 
of that city, has been elected a 
director of the Peerless Truck & 
Motor Corp., Cleveland. Walter C. 
Baker, formerly president of the 
American Ball Bearing Co., and who 
still is activé in his affiliation with 
the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, 
likewise was elected a director of the 
Peerless Corp. Other directors are 
Roland T. Meacham, investment 
banker; B. G. Tremaine and F. S. 
Terry, ‘managers of the National 
eLamp Co., L. H.° Kittredge, presi- 
dent, and T. E. Frech, vice president 
of the Peerless Motor Car Co, The 
last four. were re-elected. 


Harry Barney, secretary and treasurer 
of the Laughlin Spring Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently returned from a 
business trip abroad. 


G. A. Davies, of the Davies-Morand 
Machinery Co., Detroit, recently re- 
turned to Wickes Bros. Saginaw, 
Mich., as general manager. 


J. E. Holveck has been made man- 
ager of the recently opened branch 
office in the Union Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, for the Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 


F. O. Kolstad, formerly connected 
with the W. F. Davis Machine Tool Co., 
New York City, recently joined the 
sales force of L. A. Green, First Na- 
tional Bank building, Pittsburgh, dealers 
in machine tools. 


C. G. Kaelin has been made man- 
ager of the new branch opened up 
at: 451 Ellicott Square building, Buf- 
falo, by the Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill, manufacturer of | hobbing 
machines, milling cutters, etc. 


Fred H. Jones, resident manager 
of the General Signal Co., in New 
York, has resigned from that com- 
pany and will engage in the manufac- 
ture of railway appliances in Chi- 
cago. 


. L. A. Somers has been placed in 
charge of the recently opened branch 
office in San Francisco for the McMy- 
ler-Interstate Co., Bedford, O., builder 
of ‘cranes, ore and coal handling ma- 
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chinery, etc. His headquarters will be 
in the Merchants Exchange building and 
he. will cover California and western 
Nevada. Mr. previously had 
been identified with various large com- 
panies as sales manager. 


Somers 


B. W. .Stone has been appointed 
eastern manager at New York City 
for the Kearney & Trecker Co., Mil- 
watkee, manufacturer of milling ma- 
chines. Formerly Mr. Stone was with 


the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. S.. Starrett, president of the L 
S. Starrett Co. and president 
treasurer of the Athol Machine 
Athol, Mass., has 
the Methodists’ 
five installments of 


and 
Co., 
both of given 
$50,000 to 


fund, in 


Centenary 
$10,000 
each. 

the 


for 


©. W. Schiotz, who during 


war 
factory superintendent the 
Machine Co., Buffalo, is 
president and manager of the Schiotz 
Tool, Gear & Machine Works, Inc., 
Waterloo, Iowa, which recently opened 


was 


Grey Tool 


its plant. 


F. W. Marshner recently was made 
manager of the Detroit branch of the 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., to succeed the late Samuel B 
Dusinberre. Mr. Marshner been 
located in the company’s Detroit office 
for about seven years. 


Herbert H. Pease, treasurer of the 
New Britain Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has been appointed a 
member of the committee of the 
chamber of commerce of that city to 
investigate housing conditions in New 
Britain. 


has 


Harvey L. Roberts, secretary of the 
Strong Mfg. Co., president of the 
Winsted Edge Tool Works, and also 
president of the Mechanics’ Savings 
bank, Winsted, Conn., shot 
June 12. He was taken to the Litch- 
field county hospital in a serious con- 
dition. 

Col. E. J. Hall, first vice president 
of the Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., 
San Francisco, recently was. awarded 
the distinguished service medal by 
the government, for having designed 
the major portion of the Liberty 
motor and for his record as chief of 
the technical section, of the air 
service... He was in charge of avia- 
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tion engineering inspection and accep 
tance of airplane parts and equipment 
with the American expeditionary 
forces in France, England and Italy. 


George H. Richey has been appointed 
New England sales manager of the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., succeeding George 
Elmer Wolcott, who had occupied that 
position since 1905 until his death, May 


10, this year. Mr. Richey was associated 


with Mr. Wolcott for several years. 
The Boston office will be continued at 
201 Devonshire street. 


W. E. Millar has been made Pitts- 
burgh. district manager for the Cleve- 
land Milling Machine Co., 
H. I, Miner now is sales 
at Cleveland, L. H 


dent, having turned these duties over 


Cleveland. 
manager 
Mesker, vice presi 


to him. Henri Hourry, a member of 
the firm of the J. Horstmann Co., 
now acts as French agent for the 


Cleveland company. 


George W. Schenck, Tokio, general 
the Co., Ltd, of 
which represents the Norton 
Co,, the Norton Grinding Co., the 
Heald Machine Co., and the White & 
Bagley Co., all of Worcester, Mass., 
in the Japanese market, recently made 
a week's visit to the 
these plants for the 
the sales of 
Far East. 


manager of Norton 


Japan, 


home offices of 
purpose of in- 
creasing their 


in the 


products 


George G. Bush has assumed his 


duties as assistant mechanical super 
intendent of the New Departure Mfg 
Co., Bristol, Conn. He 
located at Hartford, 
held 


Ous 


formerly was 
Conn., having 
a number of positions with vari 


He had 


the manufacture of Browning guns at 


companies charge of 
Colts’ plants during the war and later 
with the Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 
Hartford that he 
the Typewriter 


Prior to was with 
Co. 

W. H. Woody has been placed in 
charge of the Washington office of the 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., and Chicago, recently 
established at No. 509 Munsey build- 
ing. Mr. Woody supervised the ship- 
fitters and allied trades at the gov- 
ernment navy yard, Portsmouth, Va., 
for six years prior to April 17, 1919. 
Before enlisting in government work, 
he was affiliated with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, as spe- 
cial representative. 


Underwood 








ob Service Fund Wasted, is Charge 


Auditor Declares Numerous Expensive Trips Were Made: That Relatives of Officials 
Were Given Free Transportation and That Soldiers’ Employment 
Figures Are Padded—Investigation Demanded 


ASHINGTON, June 17.—So 

reprehensible have been prac- 

tices of the United States 
employment service, according to 
Representative Blanton, of Texas, that 
he has introduced a resolution ap- 
pointing Charles W. Roberts, an ex- 
pert auditor, to audit finances of the 
service. 

“If you appoint Mr. Roberts, not 
at a tremendous salary, but at $400 
a month,” Mr. Blanton told the house, 
“I will guarantee that within four 
months he will produce evidence as 
it exists, and I will guarantee that 
the evidence will astound you when 
he brings it before congress.” 


Charges have been made that not 
only has the service shown decided 
favoritism toward union workers, and 
antagonism toward nonunion men, but 
that numerous ones connected with the 
service have been supplied, at govern- 
ment expense, with transportation 
without returning the books, as re- 
quested, representing thousands of 
dollars; that expensive and unneces- 
sary trips have been made in this 
country and dbroad; that relatives of 
officials of the service have been 
given free transportation in this man- 
ner, and that reports of the work 
of the service in getting employment 
for returning soldiers have been pad- 
ded. 

Accusations of the foregoing char- 
acter, together with others, are con- 


tained in a letter written to Mr. 
Blanton by Charles H. Burroughs, 


at present an auditor with the United 
States shipping board, who says that 
out of disgust with the conduct of 
the service he resigned his position 
as chief of the transportation and 
revolving fund of the service. 
Citing one case regarding travel 
vouchers issued to employes of the 
service, Mr. Burroughs refers to those 


issued to Special Representative Luther 
C. Steward. He says Mr. Steward 


claimed and there was allowed to 


him for traveling expense: For July, 
$134.45; August, $127.25; September, 
$87.50; October, $113.25; November, 


$120.50; December, $127.50. 


“Numerous parties connected with 
the service were furnished with trans- 
portation books containing printed 
requests and stubs in same, and such 
parties would present such requests, 
filled out by them, to the railroads 
aoe get their transportation,” said 

urroughs. “Their books, with 


the stubs, were supposed to be re- 
turned to the department. The claim 
of Mr. Steward was in addition to 
such transportation furnished by the 
railroads. 

“Thousands of dollars were abso- 
lutely wasted in this way. I doubt 
whether one-third of these books 
were ever returned and filed with the 
department. It cannot be shown that 
it was necessary for Mr. Steward to 
make these trips. He was receiving 
in the neighborhood of $3500 or more 
from the government and at the same 
time drew about $2750 from the Em- 
ployes’ union, and, for a time at 
least, his wife worked in the muni- 
tions building at about $1100. 

“If this service is properly’ audited 
it will be found that thousands of 
vouchers were issued in irregular and 
unnecessary transportation, and it will 
also be found that there were numer- 
ous details made from stations merely 
to enable parties to draw their $4 
per diem in addition to their sal- 
aries and travel. transportation. It 
was wholly unnecessary for Hib- 
bard and Harry H. Stone to take that 
extensive trip to France. Harry S. 
Parks took many unnecessary trips 
at great expense. 

“Answering your inquiry, will state 
that, in my judgment, had congress 
allowed the proposed $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation requested in February 
that at least two-thirds of the same 
would have been wasted. It would 
be a waste of public money for con- 
gress to allow this United States em- 
ployment service any more appropria- 
tions until the whole service has been 
properly audited and investigated and 
reorganized on proper business lines. 
It has been continually stated that 
much has been done and is being 
done for the returning soldier. Re- 
ports of this work are padded and is 
mostly propaganda, as I do not be- 
lieve that returning soldiers have 
received any benefit from the great 
bulk of the enormous expenditures 
wasted by this service. 

“If the department is properly in- 
vestigated, congress will be astound- 
ed at the revelation awaiting account- 
ing.” 

Organized labor and other sup- 
porters of the service have scored 
a victory, following a temporary de- 
feat in the effort to have the service 
maintained at least until July 1. That 
funds will be provided to make the 
service a permanent bureau seems 
more probable now than at any previ- 
ous time, despite opposition of some 
members of congress and many in- 
dustrial interests. 

While the house, upon a point of 
order raised by Representative Blan- 
ton, eliminated an item of $272,000 in 
the urgent deficiency bill for the con- 
tinuation of the service till July 1, 
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the senate committee on appropria- 
tions, through Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, reinserted the item, and the 
senate itself approved it. 

Representative Blanton attempted to 
have the house instruct its con- 
ferees to reject the item. His at- 
tempt was overwhelmingly defeated, 
the vote being 216 to 2. It now is 
not only certain that the employment 
service will get this appropriation, 
but its victory has given it strong 
encouragement in its efforts to get an- 
other. 

In the meantime, Senator Kenyon, 
chairman of the senate committee on 
labor, and Representative Nolan, of 
the house committee on labor, have 
introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a permanent service. The 
bill embodies principles agreed on 
at the recent conference of representa- 
tives of the state governments, and 
it has the endorsement of Secretary 
of Labor Wilson. The measure would 
make the service a permanent bureau 
of the labor department, in charge of 
a director general appointed by the 
President, and there would be a 
woman assistant director general to 
supervise all matters relating to se- 
curing employment for women. 

The proposed national system would 
be on the basis of state-controlled 
employment offices, the federal employ- 
ment service unifying the various state 
services, clearing labor between states, 
gathering and distributing informa- 
tion as to labor conditions, prescrib- 
ing uniform standards, policies and 
procedure in the operation of the 
state-controlled offices, etc. 


Mill Workers’ Demands 
to be Considered 


Representatives of the independent 
sheet mills and those of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers met in Atlantic 
City June 16 to consider new wage 
demands. The annual bar iron wage 
conference of representatives of the 
middle western rolling mills and those 
of the association will be held in the 
same city June 25. Sheet mill hands 
demand a 6-hour day and a 25 per 
cent increase in wages, while pud- 
dlers seek an 8-hour day and increase 
of 5 and 10 per cent in wages. The 
wage scale now in effect expires 
June 30. 
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Lowest Output 


Since Institute Started Ingot Figures 
* Shown by May Report 


Steel ingot production after showing 
a decrease of 15.8 per cent in April, 
continued to decrease in May although 
the percentage of decline was slightly 
less. The decrease for May was 13.88 
per cent. Since January every month’s 
production has been lower than that 
of the preceding period. The May 
output is the lowest since the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute began to 
compile monthly steel production 
figures in June, 1917. 

Following are the institute’s pro- 
duction figures from January, 1918, to 
May, 1919: 


Open 

. hearth, Bessemer, All other, Total, 
Months gross tons gross tons gross tons gross tons 
Jan., 1918 1,763,356 429,588 10,901 2,203,845 
Sk odads 1,805,288 454,457 14,051 2,273,741 
CR ‘ve cace 2,331,048 163,255 16,078 3,110,381 
Sk 2,377,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
ae. innok 2,475,131 796,244 15,858 3,287,233 
June ¢ 2,281,718 786,380 15,348 3,083,446 
eee 2,311,545 784,997 17,093 3,113,635 
Be: icade 2,299,177 766,860 17,643 3,083,689 
AAs emah 2,407,993 772,863 16,802 3,197,658 
. eee 2,527,776 807,043 17,377 38,352,196 
Ree 2,291,720 753,409 15,631 3,060,769 
Dee. ..... 2,278,189 706,844 12,273 2,992,306 
Total 1918. 27,145,860 8,591,189 185,242 35,922,291 
Jan., 1919 2,351,153 749,346 1,279 3,107,778 
February 2,043,635 655,206 5,842 2,704,683 
March 2,100,528 555,332 6,405 2,662,265 
April ...... 1,732,447 500,770 6,494 2,239,711 
May 1,506,015 414,392 8,617 1.922,924 


According to the figures of the in- 
Stitute reporting the production of 30 
steel companies, which in 1918 pro- 
duced 84.03 per cent of the total out- 
put of the country, the total pro- 
duction for May was 1,929,024 tons, 
a decrease of 310,687 tons over April 
and of 733,241 tons over March. 
Open-hearth production dropped from 
1,732,447 tons in April to 1,506,015 
tons in May, or 226,423 tons. Besse- 
mer production fell 86,378 tons from 
500,770 tons in April to 414,392 tons 
itt May. Production of all other steel, 
however, saw a slight improvement. 
A gain in this production has been 
seen each month since January. 

The average daily production for 
the 30 companies for May was 74,193 
tons or 88,293 tons for the whole in- 
dustry. At this rate the yearly pro- 
duction of the 30 companies would be 
22,777,251 tons and of the entire in- 
dustry, 27,106,094 tons. 


Will Sell Equipment 


Machine tools, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 are being disposed of 
by the Savage Arms Corp., 50 Church 
street, New York. It is stated that all 
this equipment has beer purchased with- 
in the last year and much of it remain- 
ing in the original crates. C. A. Calle- 
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son, 50 Church street, New York, known 
for many years in machine tool circles, 
has been appointed special sales agent 
to dispose of the equipment. The Sav- 
age. corporation operates factories at 
Utica, N. Y., Philadelphia and Sharon, 
Pa. 


Raise Stack’s Capacity 
The Wickwire Steel Co. 


is increas- 


ing the hearth diameter of its “Y” 
furnace. As a result, this furnace is 
expected to have capacity for pro- 


ducing 25,000 to 27,000 tons of pig iron 
per month as contrasted with its for- 
mer capacity of 22,000 to 24,000 tons 
monthly. It will go in blast in July. 
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Charter Steel Company 


The Lake Huron Steel Corp., Ltd., 
Goderille, Ont., has been incorporated 
to manufacture practically every line 
of high grade steel, and it will shortly 
start the 
plant where it 


erection of a 
ultimately 
high carbon 
automobiles, motor parts, 
etc., the the finished 
product. The company is capitalized 
at $15,000,000 and the provisional di- 
rectors are given as Archibald C., 
MacNaughton, Room 511, 19 Melinda 


work on 
here pro- 
poses to manufacture 
for 


from 


steel 
ore to 


street; Archibald G. Campbell, Jean 
Howley and others all of Toronto, 
Ont. 


Obituaries 


AUL M. EINERT, aged 56, spe- 
cial representative to the chair- 
man of the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., with offices in New York, 
died suddenly at his home in the 
latter city, June5. He entered the 
Westinghouse company’s  account- 
ing department in 1900 and one year 
later discharged similar ‘duties at 


Havre, France. In 1905, he was trans- 
ferred to Manchester, Eng., to be 
accountant for the British Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Ltd. In 
1910, he was appointed foreign auditor 
with headquarters in London. Later 
he returned to the British company as 


traveling auditor and remained until 
1916, returning to this country as 
assistant to the comptroller, with 
office at East Pittsburgh. In January, 
1919, he was sent to New York as 
special representative to the chair- 
man. 

Walter A. Reiniger, aged 31, sec- 


retary of the A. Dickerson Steel Con- 
struction Co., Dayton, O., died at 
Charity hospital, Cleveland, May 31. 


Richard Huyek, until 
tirement four years ago was general 
manager of the plant of the National 
Transit Pump & Machine Co., Oil 
City, Pa., died suddenly in his home 
in that city on June 10. He was 67 
years old and one of the 
employes of the Standard Oil Co. in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, having 
been identified with the oil 
since 1876. 


Thomas Hall, 93 years old, 
died at his home in Cincinnati 
cently, was one of the country’s best 
known experimental electricians. He 


who his re- 


veteran 


business 


who 
re- 








the first telegraph instrument 
used by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. the installed 


by Alexander 


made 
and first telephone 

Bell. He 
the perfection of 
put the 


co-operated 
with Edison in 


many inventions out under 


latter’s name. 


the 
gas 
home 


Jess T. Reznor, president of 
Reznor Mfg. Co., 
died suddenly at 
city on the evening of June 
born and edu- 
the 


the family to the 


Mercer, Pa., 
stoves, his 
in that 
13. Mr. 


cated in 


Reznor was 


Mercer and succeeded 


other’ members of 


business which had been organized by 


his father. The company’s business 
during the war was of such pro- 
portions that it required the constant 
attention of Mr. Reznor and this is 
believed to have been the cause of 
his decline in bealth. 


Wilmot D. 


prominent 


aged 70, a 
Canadian financier of To- 
Oni., died May 24, after a 
lingering illness which developed into 
His principal 
were in the grain trade as a member 
of the firm of W. D. Matthews & 
Co., but he prominently asso- 
ciated with a large number of indus- 
trial and enterprises. He 
was president of the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., the Canada 
Co. and the Kingston & 
railway, and a director of 
the Canadian railway, the 
Steel Co. of Canada, the Toronto 
Street railway and the Hamilton Steel 
& Iron Co. Mr. 


Matthews, 
ronto, 


pneumonia. intrests 


was 


financial 


Foundry 
Pembroke 
Pacific 


Matthews was for 
two years president of the Toronto 
board of trade and in 1892 and 1896 
was a delegate to the imperial com- 
mercial congress in London. 








Brake is Put on Capital Demand 


Money for Stock Market Runs Short and Bull Advance Checked—Need for Conserving 


Credit Resources for Government, Export, and Industrial Uses Held 
to be Very Urgent—General Financial News 


HE lesson of former postwar 
i periods has been that the dan- 

ger of financial and business 
reaction lies not in the credit in- 
flation created by the war but in the 
overexpansion and feverish specula- 
tion with such credit,.when the emer- 
gency had passed and the people once 
had turned to ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits. The record of the 
New York stock exchange during the 
the oil boom and 
the number of new industrial 
companies «springing all parts 
of the country, all point to the neces- 
raising the finger of caution 
repetition of the old mis- 
Fortunately this warning has 
ample scale by 
and brokers as 


again 


last few months, 
vast 


up in 


sity of 
against 
takes. 
been given on an 
conservative bankers 
well. 

Back in 1901 when 
ment was in full swing, it is recalled 
that anyone who expressed doubts as 


the big move- 


to further advances of quotations 
was regarded as little short of a 
lunatic. The present bull swing has 


been marked by a vastly different at- 
titude, and as a result the danger is 
lessened. 

In view of all the admonitions from 
fonts of financial knowledge it 
not in the least surprising that 
last week should have witnessed an 
abrupt halt in the flight of stocks. 
The scarcity of call money caused 
by the preparations of financiers to 
meet the second quarterly install- 
ment of income taxes, brought about 
a sharp decline. This fact convinced 


the 
was 


many observers that the principal 
force behind the market has been 
expansion and inflation. To a large 
extent this is true. The great dan- 


ger lying before the country now is 


that it may fail to keep within the 
bounds of prudence in the use of 
the $25,000,000,000 of credit created 


by the war. Instead of considering 
this burden of debt as a liability, and 
as lessening the total wealth of the 
nation by that amount, each individ- 


ual bond holder considers his pos- 
session as additional wealth of the 
most liquid character, for possible 


use in industrial expansion or specu- 
lation. 

The ease with which the bonds can 
be negotiated, encourages reckless- 
ness in investment. 


Many fake stock 





promoters are holding out the bait 
of high dividend paying shares in ex- 
change for Liberty bonds. In view 
of the wave of speculation which is 
sweeping over the country it is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate that the country 
has a sfteadying influence in the 
federal reserve board. The warning 
against over speculation on the stock 
exchange given two weeks ago, fol- 
lowed by the request for information 
from reserve banks regarding the vol- 
ume of money borrowed by member 
banks on war paper, going to Wall 
street, had much to do with putting 


on the brakes. 

The nation with its swollen cur- 
rency and inflation, confronted by 
tremendous unestimated demands for 


credit from abroad, by huge additional 
government financing, and by needs 
for legitimate industrial expansion at 
home, is in a position requiring the 
utmost of judgment. Cap- 
ital is going to prove a scarce article, 
and it would not be safe to permit 
its being wasted or being subject 
to competition for speculative pur- 
poses. 


financial 


It is possible that some means will 
be found to restrict the use of 
capital for nonessential purposes much 
done. during the war. Cer- 
tainly the emergency is no _ less 
urgent. Then capital was needed to 
stem the tide of hunism—now it is 
required to put the world to work 
and stamp out bolshevism. 


The need now 


as was 


is for careful, wise 
investment and thrift—thrift on the 
part of the government through a 
budget system as well as thrift for 
the individual. Liberty bonds not 
yet paid for by investors should be 
liquidated as rapidly as possible, which 
would help in reducing the inflation of 
bank credits, now expanded about 
$4,000,000,000 from that cause. This 
is the purest type of inflation and 
amounts to the same as_interest- 
bearing government issued “fiat” 
money. The great effort now should 
be made toward directing the na- 
tion’s credit resources into the safest 
and most imperative channels, and 
toward getting the process of defla- 
tion in operation as soon as possible. 
If the inflation and expansion con- 
tinues unchecked the crash will be 
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postponed but ‘intensified when it 
comes. 

In the case of the stock market 
the bumper crops, the huge export 
trade, and the improved _ industrial 
condition, which it has been discount- 
ing for weeks, are still powerful 
fundamental factors in the situation 
and lend an encouraging hue to the 
country’s prospects. The govern- 
ment estimates more than 1,236,000,000 
bushels of wheat which will mean 
an increase of $2,793,000,000 in the 
nation’s wealth. 

Important plans for financing ex- 
ports are still in the making and 
nothing definite is expected until after 
peace is declared, The plan for! 
financing the railroad equipment or- 


dered by the railroad administration 
and partly allocated to the roads 
practically has been completed. It is. 


understood the plan contemplates the, 
issuance of $280,000,000 in railway 
equipment trust certificates, the pro- 
ceeds of which. will be turnéd over, 
to the railroad administration, which; 
has already advanced the greater part! 
of the $400,000,000. The remainder, 
of the amount due the administration 
will accrue out of the excess earnings 
of the equipment, which will be leased 
to the roads and eventually will be- 
come their property. / 


7 


Roper Interests Merged , 


The George D. Roper Co., Rock-’ 
ford, Ill, a new corporation will, 
absorb the Eclipse Gas Stove Co,., 
the Trahern Pump Co., the Amer 
ican Foundry Co. and the Rockford 
Enamel Mfg. Co., all of Rockford, 
of which Mr. Roper has been the 
principal owner. The new company 
also will include the Leader Iron, 
Works of Decatur, Ill, which’ has 
been purchased and affiliated with the 
Trahern Pump Co. Capitalization of 
the George D. Roper Co. probably 
will be about $1,500,000. Officers are 
expected to be those of the Eclipse 


Gas Stove Co. George R. Roper, 
president; Mabon P. Roper, vice 
president and treasurer; Watson E. 


Derwent, secretary, and H. J. Jilbert, 
general superintendent. 

A tract of 75 acres has been bought 
on which a model plant and industrial 
city will be built on the outskirts of 
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Rockford near the plant of the Rock- 
fard Malleable Iron Works. West- 
inghonse, Church, Kerr & Co., New 
York, is preparing plans and will 
supervise’.construction and equip- 
ment. Work will be started at once 
on a foundry building, which will 
have three times the capacity of the 
two foundries now operated. Resi- 
dences for employes are planned. 


Revenue Bureau Extends 
Tax Filing Date 


The internal revenue commissioner 
has announced that an, extension of 
time for filing tax returns to July 
15, has been granted partnerships 
and personal service corporations 
having a fiscal year ending either 
on: Jan... 31, Feb. 28, March .31 or 
April 30. The new date, was made 
necessary because proper forms are 
not yet available. Corporations, ‘other 
than’ personal service corporations, 
having a fiscal ending at any of the 
above dates are also granted an ex- 
tension if before June 15 they had 
filed tentative returns on form 1031-T, 
paying one-fourth of the estimated 
tax.’ Any deficiency in the first in- 
stallment as shown by the completed 
return. must be paid with interest 
thereon from the original due date at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent 
a month at the time of filing com- 
pleted return. The bureau’s ruling 
says: 


“This extension, in ‘the case of cor- 
porations, shall not operate to extend 
the due date of any installment of tax 
after the first. Im the case of cor- 
porations filing Form 1031-T, the time 
for filing completed returns is auto- 
matically extended as above but not 
beyond the due date of the second 
installment of the tax. The second 
installment will be due five and one- 
half months after the close of the 
corporation’s fiscal year 


1919.” 


U.S. Steel Common Share 
Holders Decline 


The books of the United States 
Steel Corp. on May 29, when they 
were closed for the June dividend 
disclosed a shrinkage of nearly 4000 
in the number of common stockholders, 
as compard with the three months 
preceding. On that date the holders 
of common stock numbered 74,071, 
against 78,078 at the end of the pre- 
vious quarter. The total in Novem- 


ber of last year was 72,779. This 
decline is the first that has been 
reported for two years. In May, 


1917, the number of stockholders was 
32,842 and since then there has been 
a steady increase quarterly. 

While this increase was in progress 
the holdings of stock in brokers’ 


ending in ~ 
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hands gradually decreased, 
vestment holdings increased. 
chart which shows the trend of the 
prices for steel common and _ the 
number of stockholders, covering a 
long period of years, indicates that 
the number of stockholders increased 
when the price of steel common 
was declining and that the _ stock- 
holders were fewer in number as the 
price rose. This has been interpreted 
to show that the public generally 
buys steel at the bottom and 
at the top, which is contrary tothe 
idea which usually prevails as to 
the public’s participation in the stock 
market. The holders of steel pre- 
ferred in May numbered 79,115, as 
compared with 80,120 three months 
before. 


and in- 
The 


sells 


Munitions Tax Policy is 
Upheld by Court 


The right of the 
collect a tax of 124% per cent on the 


government to 


entire net profits of munitions manu- 
facturers has been upheld by the cir- 
cuit court of appeals at Philadelphia, 
and the federal policy involving mil- 
dollars in revenue already 
the course of 
The contention of 
Co., Worth Bros. 


companies 


lions of 
collected or in 
lection 


col- 
sustained. 
the Carbon Steel 
& Co. and other who 
sought to recover taxes paid to the 
government, was that the munitions 
tax was intended to apply 
completed articles. They maintained 
that the steel forgings 
rough state when shipped from their 


only to 


were in a 


plants and could be used for com- 
mercial purposes and therefore did 
not come under the war tax until 
turned into munitions. The taxes 
were paid under the excise law of 
Sept. 8, 1916. The decision will af- 
fect many companies in the iron 
and steel industry. 


Gulf States Dividend Off 


Directors of the Gulf States Steel 
Co. on June 4 passed the quarterly 
dividend on the common stock. Three 
months ago 1 per cent was paid and 
previous to that time distributions 
were made at the rate of 2% per cent 
quarterly. The net operating income 
of the company for April amounted 
to $23,294, compared with $67,124 in 
March. 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
reports net profits of $658,442 for the 
fiscal year ending March 1, 1919. This 
represents an increase of over 20 per 
cent above the profit of the previous 
fiscal year and amounts to 11 per cent 
on the outstanding stock of the com- 


pany. 
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Low Supplies 


On Benzol Bring Premium Offers— 
Sulphate Being Exported 
New York, June 
benzol continue scarce and prices are 
The rubber indus- 
buying in increas- 


16.—Supplies of 
tending upward. 

try appears to be 
ing quantities and with motor benzol 
demand of heavy proportions, pure gnd 
benzol supplies are low. 
quoted at 24 to 28 
at 23% to 27 
ben- 


consumers 


40 per cent 


Pure benzol is 
and 90 per cent 
The 


7ol also is much 


cents, 
situation in motor 
the 
offering several cents above the mar- 
ket little 
able and 


cents. 
same, 
avail- 


for the material 


and 


spot 


one two cents above 
on futures. 
Toluol 


are very 
Solvent 


continues and 
firm at 25 to 35 


also scarce 


prices 
moving 


cents. naphtha is 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant 
i Ms bes bac dedcescecoeed $0.24to .238 
DE §«ebeswee coesee séeeecsecbe -25to .35 
Solvent maphtha .......ssseeeees 20to .25 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
A 7.4 dine ohusebhs cidade < $0.10 
Naphthalin, flake ........... 0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls ........... 10% to.11% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.........-eeeee0% nominal 
Contract 
i MEMES. deeéekeeccsene sé ees $0.22to .27 
DEE 6.60 400bb008 coeccebecodos -25to .35 
Solvent maphtha .......eseeeeees -20to .25 


Per Pound at 
DUONG ‘wncdecoesccocccccesses $0.10 
Naphthalin, flake ........... 0.08% to .09% 
Naphthalin, balls 10% to .11% 
Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia. ..........eee005 nominal] 











in fair quantities, and is firm at 20 


to 25 cents. Naphthalin also is in fair 


demand, and sufficient sales are be- 
ing made to keep the market firm 
at 8% to 9% cents for flakes, and 
10% to 11% cents for balls. Phenol 
is around 10 cents. 


Trading in sulphate of ammonia is 


not expected in any large volume for 


three or four weeks. At that time 
the fertilizer industry is expected to 
become more active. Virtually the 
only trading now current is for ex- 


port, fair-sized tonnage going around 
$4.85 in double bags at the seaboard. 
Spain has buyer, but some 
apprehension is expressed as to how 
long that country will seek American 


been a 


material, because Great Britain, nor- 
mally a large exporter, has recently 
lifted restrictions on foreign  ship- 


ments of sulphate. 


The Moline Pressed Steel Co., Moline, 
Ill., has increased its capitalization from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 











Machine Tool Activity Restricted 


Several Projects Expected to Come to the Closing Point Soon—Steel Plant Expansion 


Watched Carefully by Heavy Equipment Sellers—Crane Sales and Inquiries 
Numerous— Government Taking Bids on Eddystone Equipment 


OURCES of machine tool buying are - being 
S watched closely by sellers in all markets, -since 
much business appears to be just under the sur- 
face. Indications are not lacking that much of this 
will break soon, although the fear is expressed in 
some directions that actual closing will be postponed 
until after the July-August vacation period. This 
makes it seem imminent that June will not come up 
to what was expected of it as a selling month. How- 
ever, much can happen in the next two weeks and 
dealers’ salesmen are redoubling their efforts to make 
records. 
In Pittsburgh, dealers in heavy equipment expect 
a list from the new sheet steel plant at Newton Falls, 
©., and another from the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., for its Cambria plate mill. Eastern 
dealers also expect to work on this, as well as on 
a list from the Bethlehem Steel Co., for Sparrows 
Point, Md. They advise that the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. wants equipment for 
Newport News and Richmond, Va. One large sale 
in the East was $70,000 worth of turret lathes, drills, 
ete., to the Norfolk navy yard. Chicago sellers are 
working upon a list of $15,000 worth of equipment 
from a St. Louis manufacturer of sheet metal special- 
ties. The Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, bought on its re- 
cent inquiry as did the Buda Co. and the Haynes 
Motor Car Co., Kokomo, Ind. Garage operators are 
buying considerable light equipment. In Cleveland, 
the chief inquiry before the trade is that of the Fire- 
stone Steel. Products Co., Akron, O., part of which 
The Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., 


one 


has been closed. 


Cleveland, bought 12 automatic screw machines. Mis- 
cellaneous inquiries continue to be numerous but 
sales are dropping off. Many projects are up for 
consideration and dealers’ representatives are kept busy 
working upon them. The exporting of machine tools 
is picking up considerably. 

It is reported out of Washington that $11,000,000 
worth of aircraft machine tools are available for dis- 
position by the army in France. Some of these will 
likely be sold in Europe. The war department is 
taking bids on several hundred tools at the Eddystone 
Munitions Co. plant, Eddystone, Pa., most of which 
are lathes. Equipment at the Utica, N. Y., Philadel- 
phia and Sharon, Pa., plants of the Savage Arms 
Corp. is being sold. Some of it is to be replaced 
later by new tools by the Savage Co. 

Crane activity in Pittsburgh and in the East is at 
a higher mark than recently. The 22 cranes for the 
naval ordnance plant are to be widely distributed. 
The Pennsylvania railroad is to close soon on seven 
or eight cranes for Stark, O. The Eastern Rolling 
Mills Co., Baltimore, Md., bought seven electric 
overheads. Six electric cranes for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. still are pending. Dollar Forbes & Co., 
New York, want four cranes for export to China. 
Several small inquiries are current including one for 
the New York Central, one for the Standard Oil Co., 
Constable Hook, N. J., and one for Du Pont de 
Nemours, Baltimore. The Eastern Potash Co., New 
York, ‘the Weirton Steel Co.,; Weirton, W. Va., and 
the Midvale Steel & .Ordnanee Co., all contracted 
for fair sized lists of cranes recently. 


Eastern Crane Sales More Active; Many Pending 


ACTIVITY in the eastern tool market still is of rather 

Nevertheless, some good 
sentiment gen- 
lists up is 
mill, 


restricted proportions. 
business is likely to break shortly, and 
erally is optimistic. Included in the larger 
that of the Bethlehem Steel Co. for a tin 
boiler shop and machine shop to be erected at Sparrows 
Point, Md. The Midvale Steel. & Ordnance is also in 
the market for a sizable amount. of machine tool equip- 
ment ‘for its Cambria plant at Johnstown, Pa. The New- 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, is inquiring 
for equipment for both its Newport. News and 
Richmond, Va., plants. Probably the largest business 
to be placed of late involved about $70,000. worth of turret 
lathes, drills and other tools for the Norfolk navy_ yard. 
The navy department is expected to be in the market 
shortly for equipment for an assembly shop at_ the 


plate 


port News 


some 


League island yard. The Eastern Rolling Mills Co., Bal- 
timore, has decided to go ahead with the construction 
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of new mills in that city, and has already bought some 
of the equipment, including about seven electric over- 
head cranes. 

Sale of considerable equipment at the Savage Arms 
Corp.’s plants at Utica, N. Y., Sharon, Pa., and Phila- 
delphia, is scheduled for the near future. It is under- 
stood that the Savage Arms Co. plans to replace much of 
this machinery with new tools. 

The crane market, while still standing in need of con- 
siderable improvement, is now more active than in some 
time. Some good business has been placed anda num- 
ber of miscellaneous contracts are pending. The largest 
of these latter include the list of six electric cranes for 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., mentioned last week. Included 
in other inquiries now current is that of Dollar Forbes 
& Co., 21 Williams street, New York, calling for one 
5-ton crane, one 3-ton crane and two 20-ton cranes, all 
of 40-foot span, for export to China, The cranes 
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PU ge 


Ludlum Steel 


Consistently 
Uniform 


Mohawk Extra 
High Speed Steel 
Pompton 
Carbon Tool Steel 
Albany 
Alloy Tool Steel 
Oneida 
Oil Hardening Steel 
Huron 
Alloy Die Steel 
Teton 
Ball Bearing Steel 
Yuma 
Chrome Magnet Steel — 
; : 
Seminole 
“Foolproof” Chisel Steel ~ 
wits 
Inthe production of tool steel, one of the governing features is freedom from surface defects. Alloy 
Steels, particularly high speed steels, suffer very large losses due to this fault, and it is safe to say that of the 
average high speed steel per ton melted, only abaut seven hundred and fifty to eight hundred pounds are ever 
shipped. To obviate this large waste, we grind after each operation—a very unusual practice—but we are able 
to obtain 75% of each ton melted, and at the same time produce a much better surface. 
The illustration above shows one corner of our large Grinding Room which contains 60 of these billet = 
grinding machines, all working continuously—three shifts daily. = 
Prompt shipments from our warehouse stock at Wateroliet, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., or Cam- = 
bridge, Mass., handled through our District Offices. 
= 
Tri iii mm IVLUUUEETONEENE nn i. Te 
S 
=. = 
LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY, waterviter n'y. § 
: » WATERVLIET, N.Y. = 
New York City Philadelphia Chicago Detroit = 
Cleveland Cambridge Cincinnati Buffalo 3 
PUNEARAUNANNLONNL: AROUANL ES UEULNELESLLLULAOAULESNERTEGEGEUNELCUOOT TATION NET OCTAEEPOGOOPTET PTET T ARTA AORN EAGLES i 
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are to be either hand or electrically operated. The 
Edward D. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is expected 
to closely shortly on a 15-ton electric crane, with 57-foot 
span. The New York Central railroad is asking for 
revised estimates on a 20-ton electric crane and a 30-ton 
trolley. The Nichols Copper Co., Laurel Hill, L. L, N. 
Y., is inquiring for a 3-ton crane, with a 17-foot span. 
The Concrete Steel Co., 42 Broadway, New York, is in 
the market for a special crane instead of the 10-ton 
standard crane for which it recently inquired. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, is inquiring for two additional cranes, handpower. 
One is a 5-ton, with a 13-foot span, and the other a 
20-ton crane, with 50-foot span, the latter for Constable 
Hook, N. J. The Standard Oil Co. is expected to close 
shortly on its list of electric cranes. Other inquiries 
include three 2-ton cranes for Du Pont de Nemours, 
Baltimore. 

Awards of the past week include an 8-ton crane, with 
32-foot span, for the New Brunswick, N. J., plant of 
the Eastern Potash Co., 120 Broadway, New York, this 
business going to the Champion Engineering Co. This 
latter company, as reported last week out of Pittsburgh, 
received a large order from the Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va. Specifications of the eranes placed follow: 
Three 10-ton cranes, 100-foot span; one 10-ton crane, 
86-foot span; one 15-ton crane, 85-foot span; one 15-ton 
crane, 66-foot span; one 15-ton, 80-foot span; one 25-ton, 
76-foot span; one 30-ton crane, 60-foot span; and one 45- 
ton crane, 42-foot span. The eight special cranes re- 
quired by the Weirton company weft to the Morgan 
Engineering Co. 

Other awards include several cranes for the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., the business going to the Alliance 
Machine Co. Hugh S. Roberts, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, which was reported last week as figuring on two 
electric cranes for a submarine base at Hampton Roads, 
Va., is understood to be interested in four handpower 
cranes, three 2-ton and one 3-ton, instead. 

One Cincinnati toolmaker has received the following 
cable: “It appears that the allies have given Belgians 
permission to deal with Germans in the occupied portion 
of Germany. This affords favorable opportunity to Bel- 
gians to purchase from Germany as present rate of ex- 
change is only 50 centimes.” The correspondent further 
states, however, that American representatives are over- 
whelmed with inquiries from Belgian manufacturers who 
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apparently are getting together information, pending the 
results of the peace conference. 


Chicago Business Comes from Many Sources 


GELLERS of machine tool equipment in Chicago find 
the situation continues to bring a large volume of 
business from such miscellaneous sources that it is diffi- 
cult to classify. Inquiries and shopping expeditions 
have increased in number recently and the size of sales 
is also somewhat larger, although no important large 
inquiries are being entertained. Prices are practically 
stationary; reductions having ceased and the sentiment 
now seems to be toward increases, although they have 
not yet appeared. One manufacturer of drill presses and 
planers recently made belated reductions several weeks 
after other manufacturers in these lines had cut prices. 

A St. Louis manufacturer of sheet metal specialties 
is in the market for equipment including brakes and 
rolls to the amount of about $15,000. The Bucyrus Co. 
has bought on its recent inquiry, the business being 
fairly well scattered. The Buda Co. has not yet finished 
buying and has some second hand material it desires 
to trade in. Tractor and agricultural implement builders 
are not active, at present. Some dealers find an active 
business from small garage owners for light equipment. 
Automobile manufacturers are increasing their purchases 
as they are enlarging their plants. The Haynes Motor 
Car Co., Kokomo, Ind., has issued a list for equipment 
to go into a recent addition. Two Milwaukee builders 
of engines recently bought considerable equipment. <A 
shipbuilding concern with offices in Milwaukee is seeking 
some machinery. 


Extensive Closings Expected Soon 


ROBABLE demands and new inquiries for machinery 

and tools in Pittsburgh still are on a larger scale 
than the actual bookings, but the trade is cheerful and 
expects many projects to be closed before long. It is 
stated that the Pennsylvania lines west will close on 
seven or eight cranes for the car shops at Stark, O., 
soon. The purchasing agent of this system is planning 
a trip and desires to settle this matter before leaving. 
It is considered likely that the equipment for the naval 
ordnance plant at Charleston, W. Va., will be placed 
before long, since the navy department has had the bids 
for several weeks and checking up must be nearing 
completion. It is probable that the 22 cranes for this 





totaled $5,611,461. 


France Leads in April Imports of American Machines 


CCORDING to the figures just made public by the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
A exports of metal-working machinery from theUnited States to all countries during April, 1919, 
France took most of this, her bill amounting to $1,532,558. 
close second with $1,242,737. Belgium and Japan were 
A table of the value of purchases by the larger countries follows: 


England was a 
third and fourth with $788,065 and $540,088 re- 





spectively. 
Other 
‘ Machine 
Lathes Tools 
RP erry $191,638 $ 26,719 
Ee oe 12,605 93,313 
Dutch E. and W. Indies 38,244 3,910 
OT Lear SPF 69,884 366,466 
A pe ey 580 509,923 
BOOP. hacks ccceewention 2,384 170,950 
ee A) ais ene sae ben 199,460 89,425 
Netherlands ........... 42,344 37,523 
South America ........ 26,837 36,921 
EN? oaths sane bo OR 923,976 1,335,130 
All other countries..... 68, 


226,435 
Goes Weed esse tsk $992,784 $1,561,565 





Sharpening All Other 
and Grinding Metal-Working 

Machines Machinery Total 
$153,642 $ 416,066 $ 788,065 
7,658 237,798 351,374 
9,254 32,759 84,167 
129,157 477,250 1,242,737 
158,385 723,670 1,532,558 
8,050 61,382 242,766 
73,163 178,040 540,688 
6,442 26,015 112,324 
6,320 49,965 120,043 
552,071 2,202,945 5,014,122 
54,934 247,162 597,339 
$607,005 $2,450,107 $5,611,461 
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“ROLLING MILL JIM 


and the hot weather 



















Say, Fellas! 


It’s gettin’ round now 
to the time that the 
fella’ that don’t want 
to work blames it on 
the weather, which 
shows that the fella’ 
that’s always lookin’ fer 
somethin’ to kick about 
can always find it. 




















Gig Ui fp — 
Hubbard Steel foundry Co. 


“EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« 0 Hinds of Tron and Steel folls and Steed Castings, 
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plant will be widely distributed for no one company 
is low on all types. The new sheet steel plant at New- 
ton Falls, O., is receiving attention as a possible source 
of business in the near future. It is probable that Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. will require a good deal of 
new equipment for its Cambria works at Johnstown, Pa., 
where it ie likely that a plate mill projected a few years 
ago, but held up by the war, will now go through. Few 
makers of heavy machinery are so well provided with 
business as to be indifferent ta even small requirements 
and it is said that some low prices are being named 
by the successful bidders. Light machinery business is 
well distributed alfhough individual orders are small. 
Prompt defiveries are possible on both light and heavy 
equipment. 


Dealers Disappointed in Present Market 


NLESS the latter part of June picks up considerably 
machine tool sellers in Cleveland and vicinity believe 
that month’s total sales will fall below the aggregate for 
May. It is stated that those who expected June to be 
a banner month are doomed to disappointment; already 
a falling off is noted in both inquiries and sales. A num- 
ber of projects are being watched with interest, however, 
in the hope that closing for tools will take place before 
the vacation months of July and August. Several sellers 
of equipment express the belief that no real spurt in 
machine tool selling will take place before September 
or October. Dealers have all their salesmen busy 
wherever it would seem possible to sell machine tools 
and answers to inquiries are sent with the greatest 
possible dispatch. This naturally results in some business 
being placed but disappointment is keen that it is not 
larger. 
Manufacturers of automobiles and automobile parts 
Among the 


continue to furnish most of the activity. 

tools purchased by the White Motor Co., Cleveland, is 
an 18-inch lathe, 8 feet between centers. Other ma- 
chines have been ordered for fill-in and replacement 
purposes. It is understood that the Cleveland Automobile 
Co., Cleveland, is getting ready to place its require- 


ments; its new building is rapidly nearing completion. 
The Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland, at present is in 
the market for sand blast equipment and is understood 
to be lining up its near future tool requirements. The 
Enameled Metals Co., Pittsburgh, has been endeavoring 
to buy a pipe cutting and threading machine, an electric 
hoist and a seaming machine, 

Rubber products manufacturers also have been heavy 
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buyers in the Cleveland market. While it has purchased 
some of its requirements, the Firestone Steel Products 
Co., Akron, O., still is receiving quotations on _ its 
list of 16 new or used tools as follows: One each engine 
lathe, 30-inch swing and 12-foot head; 48-inch x 48-inch 
x 10-foot planer; turret lathe for 2-inch stock; No. 2-A 
Warner & Swasey turret lathe; 48-inch radial drill press; 
% to 1%-inch bolt threading machine; 18 x 18-inch 
surface grinder; pipe-threading machine up to and includ- 
ing 6-inch pipe; No. 61 Oliver single cylinder, 4-roll 
cabinet double-belted surface 24 x 7-inch woodworking 
machine; No. 2 Brown & Sharpe milling machine; 36-inch 
wood band saw; 30-inch hack saw; and two each 24 x 24- 
inch shapers, 16-inch swing engine lathes with 6 to 8-foot 
beds. The Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
likewise has been buying tools in Cleveland. The Indus- 
trial Rubber Goods Co., St. Louis, wants a 36-inch lathe. 

One of the biggest sales reported recently was made 
to the Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Co., Cleveland, for 12 
National automatic screw machines, six of one size and 
six of another. The National Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Cleveland, bought some equipment 
recently. The American Steel & Wire Co., that city, 
desired two milling machines. Nothing has been heard 
from the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, by the 
dealer who quoted it on three milling machines. The 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O., bought similar equipment 
recently. It is understood that the Frantz-Premier Co., 
Cleveland, has closed on its requirements. The Fulton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland, bought a large 
Sydney lathe. The J. H. Day Co., Dayton, O., closed 
recently on two 2 x 24-inch Jones & Lamson turret lathes 
and a 3 x 36-inch Brown & Sharpe gear cutter. The 
we Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., bought 
a cylinder boring mill. 

Miscellaneous inquiries continue to be received in fair 
number. The United Machine & Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
desires one 18 or 20-inch stroke crank shaper and a 24- 
inch lathe with threading and taper attachment. The 
Star Mfg. Co., New Lexington, O., wants five tools, one 
40-inch shear to take stock up to 1% inch; one punch 
with angle and channel bar attachment; one No, 2 forg- 
ing machine; one small hydraulic framing press; one 
small %-inch double headed threading machine. The 
Pacific Steel & Boiler Co., Tacoma, Wash., is advertising 
for one steam turbo generator, one 12-inch accumulator, 
one motor driven pump and on 8 or 10-foot gate shear, 
with %-inch plate capacity. The Bryan Screw Machine 
Products Co., Bryan, O., may buy machinery later. 


NM aA 
New Construction and Equipment | 
Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities : 

from the Field of Industry : 


HULU LUN 
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Among New England Plants 


BOSTON.—The Baxter Mfg. Ca, recently was in- 
corporated with $75,000 capital, by John B. Erick- 


sor, James F. Barrett and M. C. Walsh, Somerville, bern incorporated with $90, 
Mass. cis Leary, Chelsea, Mass., 
BOSTON.—The I. H. Bogart & Son Shipbuilding ". MoKelleget, Cambridge, 
Ca, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by  Callaban. 

Simonds 


William M. Bogart, BE M. 





let a contract for a 2-story addition, 60 x 200 feet, 
to be used as a machine shop. 


hutemetie Muffler Co. has 

000 capital, by D. Fran- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — The Redden Resilient 
Francis M. Doyle, George Wheel Co. recently was incorporated with $50,000 
Mass., and Arthur F. capital, by Eugene E. Redden, Patrick J. O’Brien Jr. 


and Joseph L. Connell. 
WILLIAMSETT, MASS.—B. F. Perking & Sons, 
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FARRELL 
—CHEEK 


STEEL CASTINGS 


Farrell-Cheek Quality means service for 
the ultimate user as well as Economy for 
the manufacturer who puts these cast- 
ings into his product. 

They save machining time on acccunt of 
their accuracy and the fact that they 
come to you cleaner. 

They prevent machining losses because 
of the extremely low percentage of in- 
ternal defects. 

This Farrell-C heek Quality is reliable and 
dependably uniform; it means less worry 
and trouble all round. 

Send us your blue prints now for estimate. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 
memecn ow Sandusky, 
Ohio 
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Inc., 2 Crescent street,- Holyoke, Mass., machinists, 
has purchased a site on which to build a plant. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—The Continental Bronze Co., 
48 Oxford street, hag been organized by John J. 
Ward, 1 Deerfield terrace, and George P. Stoecker. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
has purchased 29 acres on which to erect sn addi- 
tion. , 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Billings & Spencer Co., 
Park and Laurel streets, will build an addition, 
which will include a foundry, 60 x 80 feet. 
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NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The. Fafnir Bearing (Co. 
has let a contract for a 4-story, 50 x 95-foot, with 
a 16 x 22-foot plant addition. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Standard Iron Works 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
8. D. Pardoll, M. Spissak and others: 

STAMFORD, CONN.—The Electric Specialty Co., 
South street, has awarded a contract for a 2-story, 
42 x 100-foot plant. 

WEST HARTFORD, CONN.—The Jewell Belting 
Co. has purehased a site on which it is reported 
planning to erect a plant. 


MLN AREAS HOT 


North Atlantic States 


iNNNN OMA 


ALBANY, .N. Y.—George H. Thatcher, Thatcher and 
Lecnard streets, is taking bids for a machine shop, 
l-story, 5@ x 68 feet, estimated to cost $16,000. 


BINGHAM®ON, N. Y.—The Larrabee-Deyo Motor 
‘Truck Cq, 28 Washington street, has increased its 
satel and will build a plant addition. 


BROOKLYM, N. Y.—A $200,000 plant will be 
eredted here ty the Pathe Freres Phonograph Co., to 
be 90 x 1A feet. 


‘Wmeokign, B. ¥.— The Howard E. Wheeler 
Shipyard, Cropsey and Twenty-third streets, plans to 
inerease its facilities. 


BUFFALO.—The Reliable Stamping Co., 1392 
Niagara avenue, has awarded a contract for a 1-story 
plant, 36 x 90 feet. 


CENTRAL ISLIP, N. Y.—Bids will be asked soon 
by the state hospital association, BE. 8. Elwood, sec- 
retary, fer additions to the power plant at the Cen- 
tral Islip State Hospital, which will include boilers, 
coal and ash conveying machinery, piping, etc. 


CORNING, N. Y.—The Corning Glass Works has 
hed plans drawn for a power house, l-story, 50 x 
80 feet, estimated to cost $20,000. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—The Queens Electric 
Light & Power Co., 444 Jackson avenue, has had 
plans drawn for alterations to its plant, estimated to 
cost $30,000. 

NEWTOWN, N. Y.—The Pipe Railing Co., 67 Sixth 
street, Long Island City, has had plans prepared for 
a plant, i-story, 40 x 200 feet. 

NEW YORK.—The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
plans for a building here, to cost $250,000. 

NEW YORK.—The Turnbull Electric Mfg. Co. has 
becn incorporated with $20,000 capital, by I. Cas- 
telli, R. & and J, G. Turnbull, 824 Ocean avenue. 

NEW YORK.—The Weston Wheel Corp. has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital, by C. F. Bailey, 
W. &. Sawyer and F. G. Fischer, 900 Riverside Drive. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Craig Boullion Mfg. Co., 
motal goods, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital; by M. D. Boullion, L. A. Newton and R. 
C. Carson, 

NEW YORK.—The Linmart Mfg. Co., sewing ma- 
chines and needle threaders, has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital, by G. P. Martinelli, G. and L. Link, 
975 Home street. 

NEW YORK.—The Lovelace Tractor Co. recently 
was incorporated with $100,000 capital by R. W. 
Cumaro, J. C. Hochman and T. T. Lovelace, 43 West 
Thirty-second street. 

NEW YORK.—John F. Birch, Inc., machine shop 
aud foundry supplies, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital, by F. Warner, L. M. and J. PF. 
Birch, 800 Bast 103rd street. 


NEW YORK, — The Fitzpatrick Products Corp., 


, fas been ine.<po- 
fe capital, by W. De P. 
C, M. Gilpin, 99 John 


teols, and 
rated with $28,750 

Ireland, F. Y. Forbes 
street, % 
OLEAN, N. Y¥.—The Utter Pipe Co., 1602 West 


HEUTLUUVEO TU A 


Fal 


Henley, street, plans to repair its plant recently dam- 
aged by fire, 


OSWEGO, N. Y.—The Hinckley Towing Co. 
plans for a ship repair yard and a marine railway. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Frazer & Jones Co. will 
erect an addition to its foundry, to cost $40,000. 


BRADDOCK, PA.—The Sterling Foundries Co. is 
reported planning extensive improvements. 


DAMASCUS, PA.—This city is considering the 
erection of an electric light plant. 


ERIE, PA.—The Lakeside Forge Co. plans an ad- 
dition 1-story, 81 x 104 feet. 


ERIE, PA.—The Sterling Aluminum Co., 2216 
Cherry street, has let the contract to Stanley W. 
Stader, for the erection of an addition. 


FREEPORT, PA.—J. R. Taylor, manager of the 
Freeport Water Works, has taken bids for completing 
the water plant here. 


GLEN ROCK, PA—The Read Machinery Co. has 
purchased a site on which it is reported planning a 
plant. ; 


HARBORO, PA.—The Roberts & Mander Stove Co., 
Eleventh and Washington avenues, Philadelphia, has 
let a contract for a foundry, 90 x 180 feet, esti- 
mated to cost $40,000. CC. V. Roberts is presi- 
dent. 

LEBANON, PA.—This city plans to erect an elec- 
trie light plant. 

LOCK HAVEN, PA.—The Lock Haven Fire 
Co. will build additions to its plant. 

MANHEIM, PA.—The Manheim Water Co. 
plant additions. 

MIDDLETOWN, PA.—Yost Bros. plans to build a 
1-story, 50 x 100-foot machine shop addition. 

TYRONE, PA.—The Tyrone Motor Co. will build 
a l-story, 50 x 180-foot machine shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The American Manganese Bronze 
Co. has awarded a contract for a 1-story addition. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Empire Galvanizing Co. has 
awarded a contract for an addition, 75 x 84 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Plans have been completed for 
an addition to the assembling shop at the League 
Island navy yard. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Austin Co. has a contract 
to erect an addition, two stories; 80 x 160 feet, to 
the plant of the Steel Equipment Co., Rahway, N. J. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Veleut Co. has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital, to manufacture ma- 
chinery, ete., by Andrew Velaurd, 4663 Oakland 
streét and others. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Empire Galvanizing Co. has 
obtained a permit to erect a galvanizing plant, 1- 
story, 48 x 75 feet, at 2507 Bast Cumberland street. 
The contract has been let. 

.—The People’s Natural Gas Co. has 
fied plans ‘for the erection of a 1-story machine 


has 


Brick 


plans 


S shop. 


READING, PA.—Bids are being received by the 
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Philadelphia & Reading railroad for a 1-story power 
house, 50 x 100 feet, 


SHARON, PA.—The Sharon Steel Hoop fo. will 
build an addition. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Chas. B. Scott Co. recently 
was incorporated with $250,000 capital to manufac- 
ture machinery, engines, electrical supplies, etc., by 
Charles B. Scott, F. 8. Scott and E. Ezra Scott. 


YORK, PA.—The York Ferro-Alloys Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Robert W. 
Emerton, York, Pa.; George Marlow, York; George 
Haenn, Markham, Pa. and Donald Taylor, Denver. 


AVENEL, N. J.—The Stee: 
cently 
storage building, two stories, 80 x 200 feet. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The North End Tool Co., 
359 Franklin avenue, has been organized by William 
Brewster Jr., 46 Maple avenue, Irvington, N. J., and 
others. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J.—George W. Swift Jr., manu- 
facturer of paper mill machinery, will build a 1-story 
machine shop addition, 120 x 160 feet, to cost 
$30,000. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Norton Mfg. Co., machinery 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, by Sam- 
ue' and M. H. Norton, Camden, N. J.; and L. D. 
Morgan, Oaklyn, N. J. 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The Camden Motor Corp. 
has awarded a contract for a I-story addition, 75 x 
300 feet. 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—Plans have been drawn for a 
1-story factory, 100 » 150 feet, for Wheelock, Love- 
joy & Co., Ine., Cambridge, Mass. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The New York Machine & 
Plate Co. has been organized and will be operated by 
the Sanitation Corp., 50 Church street, New York. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Empire Metal Refining Co., 
Plum Point Lane, will erect a storehouse. 

NEWARK, N. J.—C. A. Goldsmith, 270 Thomas 
street, has plans for a pattern shop. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The American Aluminum Ware 
Co., 374 Jeliffe avenue, will erect a 3-story plant, 
39 x 50 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Independent Lamp Works bas 
let a contract for the construction of a 4-story ware- 
house, 60 x 200 feet. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Atlas Fowdry Co., 206 
Coit street, Irvington, is reported planning erection 
of an addition, 60 x 100 feet. 

NEWARK, N, J.—The Burstein Body Works, 694 
South Fifteenth street, has been organized by Barnet 
Burstein, 131 Chariton street and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—<As a temporary plant, the Vree- 
land Motor Co, has acquired a building on Elizabeth 
avenue. Later in the year, the company will erect 
a new plant. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Bay Smelting & Re- 
fining Co.’s property has recently been acquired by 
the Empire Metal Refining Co., which is now making 
improvements costing about $10,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Ford Motor Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Turner Construction Co. of New 
York City for the reconstruction of the building in 
Lincoln Highway, Kearney, N. J., which will be used 
as an assembling plant for automobiles. It will be 
255 x 860 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Foster-Reinbold Laboratories, 
59 North Eleventh street, has been incorporated with 
$1C0,000 capital to manufacture storage batteries, 
coolless heaters, ete. The incorporators are Robert J. 
Foster, Walter Drew, of 170 W. Seventy-third street, 
and Worthington Campbell, of East Orange. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The New 


will install machinery. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., is president. 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J.—The Central Auto Parts 
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Works, Main street, has been organized by William 
Kypta, 127 Twenty-fifth street and others. 


ORANGE, N. J.—The Hart Koller Bearing Co., 25 
Mair street, has plans for a 1-stery power plant. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.--H. W. Sehrumf & Co., 
metal goods, has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital, by Henry W. and Herbert A. Schrimf, Wood- 
bridge, N. J. and L. A. Moore, 


POINT NO POINT, N. J. The Public Service 
Elutrie Co. will build an extension 48 x 90 feet, 
5 stories, to contain four boilers of 1385 horsepower 
capacity. The plant will cost $150,000. 


LUTHERFORD, N. J.—The Nacilee Co, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital, by A. H. and 
C. W. Jackson, te engage in the building of beats. 


UNION HILL, N. J.—The Composite Metal Lath 
Co. has been incorporated with $2,000,000 capital by 
F. Hi. MeCauley, 404 Lewis street, Ernest J. Jochem 
and others. 

BALTIMORE.—The Singer-Pentz Co. has the con 
tract to erect a boiler shop for the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. 

BALTIMORE.—The Maryland Bolt & Forge Co., 
Fale road, has plans for an addition, 80 x 100 
feet, to cost about $11,000, 


BALTIMORE.—The Hygenic Bottle Cap -o., Calvert 
building, will purchase a site on which to erect a 
plant. W. W. Mason is president. 


BALTIMORE.—The Mallory Machine Co., 522 





APPLETON, WIS.—The city of Appleton is hav- 
ing plans prepared for two bridges costing $80,000 
and $200,000. 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Morneau Sanitary Ther- 
mcmeter Tube Co., which was incorporated a year 
azo with $100,000 capital, will open a small plant 
fo: the manufacture of metallic cases for physicians’ 
thermometers. Dr. J. P. Morneau is president. 


BELOIT, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Badger Tool Co., manufacturer of ma- 
chine tool's. The company is capitalized at $75,000 
and the incorporators are E. B. Gardner,, R. D. 
Gardner and H, 8. Kelly. 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS. — The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co. will build an assembling plant, 120 x 200 
feet at Kitchener, Ont. 


EAU CLAIRE, W!8.—This city has undertaken 4 
municipal waterworks improvement project which will 
involve a total expenditure of $100,000. A new wa- 
ter wheel and hydro-electric generating unit will be 
installed. An additional artesian well, equipped with 
a deep-well centrifugal pumping unit also will be 
installed. A. R. Garnock is city engineer. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Otto Grunwald has opened 
a machine shop at 39 Third street. 


FT. ATKINSON, WIS.—The Creamery Package Mfg. 
(>. has let a contract for, the erection of plant ad- 
ditions, to include a S-story shop, 90 x 207 feet 
and a 2-story enameling shop, 40 x 90 feet. Harry 
i, Curtis is general manager. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Conradson Machine Tool 
Oo. is erecting a power house, forge shop* and other 
bu !ldings. 

KENOSHA, WIS.-—The Arneson Foundry Coy, man- 
weturer of brass and heavy iron castings, will break 
ground shortly for a new plant, to cost $80,000, : 


i A HAR 


Central States Activity 
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Light street, has taken over some property of the 
Evans Marble Co., which wili be dismantled. 


BALTIMORE.—A site has been purchased by the 
Canion Air Brake Co. for a plant, 60 x 200 feet. 
A foundry and pattern shop will be erected later. 


BALTIMORE.—The Consolidated Engineering Co. has 
recelved a contract from “George R. Bullen for the 
erection of a $50,000 3-story factory building. 


BALTIMORE.--The Bethiehem Shipbuilding Corp.. 
Ltd, has let the contract to the Singer-Pentz Co., 
Equitable bullding, for a warehouse to cost $30,000. 


BALTIMORE.—-Permit has been granted te William 
Haselherst for the erection of an $18,000 factory for 
the manufacture of steel springs. The proposed struc- 


ture will be two stories, 100 x 150 feet. Pans have - 


been drawn by the Plaza Engineering Co. 


GALENA, MD.—The Davis Co. has been organized 
with $25,000 capital, to manufacture tin cans, roofing, 
etc., by C. T. Olin, 8. and James D. Davis Jr. 


SALISBURY, MD.—Disharoon & Heath, Inc., *- 
cently were incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture engines, by T. Nay and ©. Cleveland. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—-G. L. Probst and others are 
reported planning to crect a foundry here. 

NORFOLK, VA.—-The Norfolk-Hampton Roads Dry 
Dock & Ship Repair Co. has plans for a plant. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Colcman-Miller Electric Co., 
516 West Grace street, has been organized by James 
A. Miller and others to thanofacture electrical ap 
pliances. 


gOUUNNTOALOLRA LL 


shop. 75 x 100 feet, to cost about $50,000. Frank 
L. Wells is general manager. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—The Winther Motor Truck Co., 
which recently completed a plant costing $150,000, 
is preparing to build a second unit for assembling, 
ty be I-story, 100 x 250 fect. M. P. Winther is 
pres:dent and general manager. 


MARINETTE, WIS.—A 2-story plant addition, 46 
x 68 feet and 26 x 30 feet, will be erected by the 
Aerial Cutlery Co. Some new machinery is being 
purchased. C. Jaeger is manager, 


MAYVILLE, WIS.—The Northwestern Iron Co. is 
reported contemplating large plant extensions. 

MENASHA, WIS.—A new boiler and = structural 
shop will be established here by the Menasha Boiler 
Co., organized by William J. Hess, formerly .of the 
Manitowoc Boiler Works. The company which is 
capitalized at $50,000, will manufacture steam boil- 
ers, digesters and steel tanks for paper, pulp and 
fiber mills. 

MILWAUKEE.—Architect Carl Barkhausen is pre- 
paring plans for a 2-story machine shop, 45 x 150 
fet estimated to cost $25,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Pawling & MHarnischfeger Co., 
National avenue, has purchased a site adjoining its 
plant, which will be used for future extensions. 

MILWAUKEE.—The J. Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 33 
West Water street, will build a 4-story plant addi- 
tion, 40 x 60 feet and 60 x 70 feet. Klug & 
Smith are engineers. 

MILWAUKEE.—The American Metal Parts Mfz. 

Co., capitalized at $150,009, has been chartered to 
manufacture metal specialties by Arthur H. White, 
Edgar Harum and Leon Smith. 
. MILWAUKEE.—A_ substation, 60 x 80 feet, will 
be built at Twenty-sixth avenue and Burnham street, 
by the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., at 
an‘ estimated cost of $60,000. 


KENOSHA, WIS —The Prank L, Wellif Co. . A age ag Koehring Machine Co., manu- 


started work on additions to its foundry and 
Jets 


gas power cuncrete mixers, hoists, etc., will 
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build a one-story addition, 53 x 100 feet, at *an 
estimated cost of $20,000. Phillip Keehring is seere- 
tary. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Galvaniizng & Sales Co., .capi 
talized at $12,500, has heen chartered to do hot 
process galvanizing and other plating work by ~W. 
B. Neelen, Royden EE. Webster and Albert B. 
Hougten. : 

RACINE, WIS.—The Webster Electric Co., mganu- 
facturer of industrial and domestic appliances, is 
taking bids for a $25,000 addition, two stories, 
40 x 100 feet. Walter Brown is general manager» 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—The Milwaukee Tank Works, 
851 Kinnickinnie avenue, is having plans made for 
a plant, 50 x 100 feet, to cost $30,000. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—The Union Motor Truck Co., 
capitalized at $1,500,000, has been chartered in Déla 
ware to manufacture motor trucks and parts "by 
George Bzeaudieur. 

BELDING, MICH.—The Belding Foundry Co.” ts 
building an addition, 75 x 130 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Peninsular Brass Works, A.W. 
Fussey, general manager, 85 York street, is reported! 
having plans drawn for a brass works and foundry, 
one story, 55 = 120 feet and 50 x 50 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Liberty Motor Car Co. will build 
a pant including an assembly building 120 x 600 
feet, a stock and experiment building 60 x 300 
feet, an administration building 50 x 200 feet 
and a heating plant 40 » 60 feet. 


HOWARD CITY, MICH.—The Gillet Moter Truck 
Products Co. is building a 1-story, 65 x 200-foot 
plant. 

MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—The Transport Truck Co. 
wi! build a power plant 40 x 50 feet and an as- 
sembling building 150 x 300 feet costing $80,000. 

PETOSKEY, MICH.—The Petoskey Portland Cement 
Co., R. B. Klise president, will build a cement and 
power plant costing $800,000 on which bids will be 
asked soon, ~ 

PORT HURON, MICH.—The Lee Willis Motor Co., 
Book bulding, Detroit, will build the first unit of an 
automobile plant this year, plans being almost com- 
pleted. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—The Patten & Casting Co., 
cap talized at $16,000, has been chartered to conduct 
pattern shop and foundry by Emil B. Horne, Saginaw, 
and Josoph C. Green, Detroit. 

ST. JO'INS, MICH.—The Triangle Motor Truck Co. 
has inereased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000 
and will erect an addition. 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. --The Potato Implement 
Co., West Front street, will start soon on a plant 
addition, one story, 60 x 121 feet and 50 x 50 
feet. 


YPSILANTI, MICH.—The Wolverine Forged Drill 
Co. capitalized at $500,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture high-speed twist drills by Burt E. Cook, 
Meyer M. Kell and George J. Crossman. 

BELLEVILLE, ILL.—R. Millikan, engineer, Central 
building, East St. Louis, will receive bids in Septem- 
ber for two bridges and approaches, 100 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Derrough & Moore, sheet metal 
workers, 319 North Neil ‘street, contemplate the erec- 
tion of a 1-story plant addition, 36 x 100 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The National Spring & Wire Co. is re- 
ported planning to establish a plant at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

CHICAGO.—The Trindle Machine Works have leased 
a building to be erected shortly. It will be 72 x 
192 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Gill Mfg. Co., 351 West Fifty- 
ninth street, will build a plant, the first unit to 
cost $100,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Belden Mfg. Co., 2300 South 
Western avenue, wire, ete., will build a 4-story, 
90 x 160-foot plant. 


CHICAGO.—The Ketler-Elliott Erection Co. has 
awarded a contract for a 1-story forge and machine 
shop, 114 x 181 feet. 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Roller Skate Co. has pur- 
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HE Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 

Company has placed upon 
the market a new Gas Revers- 
ing Valve—similar in principle 
to their well known Forter 
Valve and interchangeable with 
it as to ports and flcor clear- 
ances. The new valve has many 
improvements over the Forter 
Valve, among which are the 
simplicity and ease of operation 
and the accessibility for in- 
spection. 
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chased a site, 100 x 550 feet, 
a 1-story machine shop. 


CHICAGO.—The Banner Mfg. Co. will build a 
2-story machine shop at 1865 Clybourn avenue, 40 
x 75 feet, to cost $15,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Flat Metal Mfg. Co. has been 
organized with $10,000 capital, by G. A. . Nilsonm, 
223 West Huron street and others. 

CHICAGO.—The Peerless Pump Co. recently was 
incorporated with $5000 capital, by E. W. Lademan, 
3006 Christian avenue and others. 

CHICAGO. — The Kether-Elliott Co., 155 North 
Clark street, will build a 1-story forge and machine 


on which it plans 


shop 80 x 180 feet, costing $25,000. 
CHICAGO.—The Belden Mfg. Co., 2300 South 
Western avenue, manufacturer of wire, will build a 


4-story plant, 90 x 161 feet, costing $150,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Premier Electric Co., 1800 Cuyler 
avenue, has broken ground for the erection of a 2- 
story plant, 66 x 125 feet, to be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $60,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Hill Pump Valve Co., 2307 Ar- 
cher avenue, has completed plans for the erection of 
a i-story plant, 195 x 265 feet, to be built at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. 

CHICAGO.—The North American Car Co. has bought 
2% acres at 195th street and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt line, on which it is reported planning to build 
a carbuilding and repair plant, 

CHICAGO.—Murray Nelson, care of the Calumet & 
Chicago Coral & Cock Co., 283 South Dearborn 
street, recently let a contract for a machine shop, 
one story, 118 x 126 feet, estimated to cost 
$40,000. 

CHICAGO. — The Economy Machine Products Co., 
capitalized at $15,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture machine supplies by August J. Kopinski Jr., 
Frank A. Smith and August J. Kopinski, 4755 Lon- 
dem avenue. 

CHICAGO. — The All-American Truck Co., 2962 
West Chicago avenue, will build a l-story plant 80 
x 600 feet. 8. N. Crowen, 30 North LaSalle street, 
is architect. A site of 34 acres has been bought 
and a plant costing $1,500,000 will be built in units. 


EAST MOLINE, ILL.—The people of this city 
will vote soon on the proposition to erect a new 
pumping station. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The White Star Refining 
Co., Detroit, has purchased 60 acres at Wood River, 
l., and is reported planning to build a refinery 
there. . 

EVANSVILLE, ILL.—The Evansville Mfg. Co., care 
Russ & Karges, architects, will build a 1-story enam- 
eling plant 82 x 132 feet, costing $20,000. 

HARVARD, ILL.—Hunt, Helm & Ferris will build 
a foundry addition costing $30,000, 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline Plow Co. plans to erect 
a foundry, 120 x 400 feet, to cost $250,000. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—The Rock Island Steel & 
Machinery Co., capitalized at $20,000, has been 
chartered by Henry Finkelstein, Harry Morris end 
Maurice Finkelstein. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—The Victor Storage Battery 
Co will remove from Moline, Ill, to this city, where 
it plans to erect a plant, 80 x 300 feet at an esti- 
mated cost of $50,000. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Reacine-Sattley Co,, 
manufacturer of agricvitural implements, will build a 
plant for the manufacture of farm gas engines, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The B. & D. Mfg. Co. re- 
cently ‘was incorporated at Rock Island, Ill., with 
$15,000 capital. The company will manufacture 
hardware. The incorporators are D. H. Donaldson, 
Theodore Briegel and BE. W. Schroder. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The Pacifie Coast 
will build a $75,000 shop addition, and has awarded 
contracts. 

COLUMBIA CITY, IND.—The Columbia Iron Works, 
manu- 


0. F. Meneffe and Wallace W. 
ELKHART, IND.—The Godfrey Conveyor Co. has 
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ber: imeorporated with $1,000,000 capital, by Johr 
F. Godfrey, B. C, Godfrey and others. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — The Evansville Structural 
Supply Co, recently was incorporated with $25,000 
capital. Among the incorporators is J. C. Vaught. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The American Lamp & Spe- 
clalty Co. has been incorporated’ with $30,000 capital, 
by James H. Powers, Patrick Hughes and Charles 
Martin. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Drury Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
Thomas W. Drury, Simon Bartholome, John W. 
Miller and others. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—For the mining, treating and 
selling of fluorspar that is used in. the tempering of 
steel, the Cavein Rock Fluor Spar Co.. filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital of $60,000. Directors 
are William E. Barnes, William P. Walsh and P. F. 
Persons. a 


FLORA, IND.—The W. L. Butcher Fence Protector 
Co., capitalized at $15,000, has been chartered by 
William 0. Harmon and William L. Butcher. 

GARY, IND.—The United Automatic Water Heater 
Co. capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture heaters by James H. Daniels, Keith F. 
Southern and C. C. Weaver. 

GARY, IND.—Officials of the Gary Motor Truck 
Co. have organized a subsidiary corporation known as 
the Atlas Axle Co. with a capital of $200,000. 
The new company will make motor truck axles. The 
directors are William H. O'Donnell, C. T. Bangs, C. 
A. Herwig and C. V. Ridgely. The factory of the 
company will be located at Lowell, Ind. 

HARTFORD CITY, IND. — The Montpelier Mfg. 
Co., transmission cases, plans to enlarge its plant. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—J. W. Hobbs, president of the 
Home Elevator Co., 214 South Pennsylvanis street, 
has announced the company will erect a plant shortly. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The G. & J. Tire Co., 549 Bast 
Georgia street, will build a 5-story plant 100 x 400 
feet and a boilerhouse 45 x 60 feet costing $950,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The William Small Co., manu- 
facturer of automobiles, will erect a modern automo- 
bile factory the capacity of which will be 250 cars 
a day. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The A. J. Robertson Mfg. Co., 
capitalized at $20,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture motors by J. H. McCormick, and A. J. 
Robertson. 


INDIANAPOLIS.--The Linwood Machine Co., capi- 
talized at $50,000, has been chartered to manufac- 
ture vending devices by Henry Fineheart, G. Latta 
and Lee R. Fineheart. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Stutz High Duty Fire Engine 
Co., capitalized at $250,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture fire apparatus by E. G. Sourbier, F. H. 
Wheeler and H. C. Stutz. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The Hess Mercury Carburetor Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by W. 
C. Hess, M. E. Talbert and Perl Rector. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The Liberty Wire Nail Machine 
Co, Ine., has acquired the plant of the Kokomo 
Trunk Co. and plans to remodel it inte a machine 
shop. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND.—The New Process Iron & 
Steel Co. of Columbus, ©0., is reported planning to 
move its plant to this city. The company is capi- 
talized at $200,000. A. B. Offenbacker is general 
mavager. Sheet steel from scrap will be manufac- 
tured. The plant will consist of three buildings, each 
160 x 200 feet. 

PERU, IND.—The Lake Erie & Western railroad 
has plans for a power house, mill, machine shop 
and ten additional engine stalls. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Atkins Safety Automatic 
Gate Co. has been incorporated with $100,600 capi- 
tal. by E. W. Sykes, Joseph B. Atkins and Harry A. 
Engman, 

VINCENNES, IND.—The Indiana Refining Co. will 
erect seven steel oil tanks of 350,000-barrel capacity 
at Lawrenceville, Ill. 

VINCENNES, IND.—The Blount Plow Works, 1128 


‘purchased 25 
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East linois street, Evansville, Ind., has purchased 
the Hartman Plow Works, and is reported planning 
te enlarge the plant. 


WABASH, IND.—The Simplex Short Turn Trailer 
Co., capitalized at $100,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture automobiles, trailers and buggies by H. 
A. Summerland, Roy Wertenberger and Carl Small. 


ALLIANCE, 0.—The Machine Steel Casting Co. 
recently was incorporated with $1,000,000 capital, 
by W. E Trump, H. Y. Stuckey, F. R. Donaldson, 
R. H. Donaldson and J. B. Freer. 


ALLIANCE, 0.—The Alliance Steel Casting Co., 
of which W. H. Purcell is president, is planning the 
erection of *a steel castings plant here. Negotiations 
have been on for the past few weeks. 

CANTON, 0.—The Embro Metal Hoop Co. has 
beer. incorporated with $25,000 capital, by William 
H Cavnah and others. 

CHESTER, 0.—A company is being organized here 
to engage in the foundry business. It will be capi- 
talized at $10,000. As yet the names of those in- 


terested have not been made public. A charter has 
not been applied for. 
CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Metal Products (Co. 


plans a plant addition. 

CLEVELAND.—The Superior Foundry Co. has con- 
tracted for a 1-story addition, 60 x 131 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Wheeler Radiator & Mfg. Co. 
has purchased the plant of the Federal Nut, Bolt & 
Machine Co. Additions will be erected. 

CLEVELAND.—The Parish & Bingham Co., 10615 
Madison avenvie, recently let a contract for a plant 
addition, two stories, 30 x 88 feet, estimated to cost 
$15,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Crucible Steel Castings Co., 
Champlain avenue, is reported to have purchased a 
7%-aere site, on which it plans to erect a modern 


_ plant within the near future. 


CLEVELAND.—The Perfection Piston Ring Co. has 
been incorporated by H. Lloyd Williams, Allan F. 
Ayers, R. H. Reiter, A. J. Reed and C. W. Me- 
Laughlin, with $250,000 copital. 

COLUMBUS, 0. — The Citizens Wholesale Supply 
Co. is taking bids for a boiler house, machine shop 
and garage, estimated to cost $15,000. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Dayton Steel Co. recently was 
incorporated with $125,000 capital, by C. F. Schnee, 
John C. Grimm, F. I. Russ, C. W. Perry and others. 

DAYTON, 0.—William A. Pierce, president of the 
Dayton Steel Foundry Co., stated the company has 
acres adjoining its plant, for future 
extensions. 

DELAWARE, 0.—H. E. Fegley, president of the 
Chember of Commerce, recently stated the chamber 
had arranged to have the James Maher Pipe Tongs 
& Wrench Co., Wheeling, W. Va., locate in this city. 

DELPHOS, 0.—W. H. Clifton, manager of the 
American Road Machinery Co., recently is reported 
to have stated plans for the new plant to be erected 
here are almost completed. The assembling building 
wil be 100 x 200 feet. 

MT. GILEAD, 0.—The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
is reported planning the erection of a foundry. 

NEWARK, 0.—Warren 8. Wieant & Sons Co. is 
huving plans drawn for a power house, 2 stories, 32 
x 46 feet. 

NILES, 0.—W. C. Husted of this city, is named 


with $2,500,000 capital. George T, Feilens, Warren, 
®.. also was named as an incorporator. 


ORVILLE, 0.—The A. A. Lane Construction Co., 


supplies, ete, by A. G. Cuthbert, J. G. 
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in the old plant of the Ohio Engine Co. Charles 8. 
McCarthy is president and general manager of the 
company. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.— James Leffel Co., stove 
manufacturer, is reported planning the erection of a 
new plant. 
SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The American Radiator Co. is 
taking bids for a warehouse and machinery building, 
l-story, 104 x 192 feet. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


including a laboratory, garage and small shop. 
SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The L. F. Chaney Mfg. Co., 
barometers, ete., has increased its capital from $30,- 


000 to $150,000 and plans to erect a modern plant 
here. 
SPRINGFIELD, ©0.—To care for its rapidly in- 


TOLEDO, 0.—The Lavigne Welding Co. recently 
was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by L. B. 
LaVigne, J. B. LaVigne and others. 


TOLEDO, 0.—The “Toledo Scale Co. has 
over a portion of the plant of the Toledo 
Range Co., and has started on the erection 
addition to its plant. 


COVINGTON, KY.—The Community, Furnace Co., 
capital $5000, has been incorporated by Harry F. 
Stacey, G. F. Easton Jr. and Joseph Heslop. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Stoll Oil Co. will 
refinery in this city shortly. 


build a 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—R. B. Board is president of 
the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., which will build a 
plant here to cost $100,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Weighing Machine Mfg. 
Co., capital $5000, has been incorporated by Ben 
F. Vogt, R. J. Zanone and others. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—<Announcement has been made 
by the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. that it will soon 
start work on the erection of a $100,000 addition. 


LOUISVILLE, KZ.—Plans have been completed for 
the construction of the Frankfort & Shelbyville Elec- 
tric railroad. L. C. Lashmet is construction engi- 
neer in charge of the work. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Efficiency Mileage Record- 
er Co., capital $50,000, has been incorporated to 
marufacture devices, by J. D. Augustus, C. P. 
Nachand and J. A. Stewart. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Samuel D. Jones, of the board 
of education, will receive bids until June 27 for boiler 
and grate repairs for the schools, and the purchase of 
new boilers, stokers and heating equipment. 

NEWPORT, KY.—James Herman, of this place, has 
the plans for a garbage incinerating plant to cost 
$50,000. 

AFFINITY, W. VA.—The Pemberton Coal Co. will 
build a 1-story machine shop and power plant. 

BECKLEY, W. VA.—The Ralph Registry Co, will 
build a plant here in the near future. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Kanawha Collieries 
Co. will build an electric power plant, 32 x 50 
feet. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Garrett Automobile 
Co. has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
2-story machine shop, 100 x 145 feet, to be built at 
an estimated cost of $20,000. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The West Virginia Metal 
Products Corp. will build a plant here shortly. Maj, 
James M. Boyle is manager. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—Albright Mebus has plans 
for a sewage disposal plant. 

NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. VA.—The city water 
is considering plans for increasing the water 
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DULUTH. — The Clarkson Coal & Dock Co. will 
erect a steel unloading bridge and make other im- 
provements at its dock, costing $135,000. 

INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN.—Bonds have been 
voted to buy a site and build a municipal waterworks 
system. J. Crowesdale is auditor. 

MARSHALL, MINN.—This city contemplates making 
alterations to its power plant. R. G. Bumford is 
clerk. 

ALBIA, IOWA.—The Southern Iowa Utilities Co. 
will rebuild and remodel its power house. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA.—Construction of a plant for 
the Crucible Welding Co. has been started. The 
building will cost $10,000. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA.—The Crescent Electric Supply 
Co., capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered to 
manufacture hardware, lighting fixtures and electrical 
supplies by Titus B. Schmid, T. F. Kelley and A. 
G. Sehmid. 

INDIANOLA, IOWA.—Supervisors of Warren county 
wil receive bids soon on a steel truss bridge of 
120-foot span. R. E. Boyle is county engineer. 

MINEAPOLIS.—The R. Hitchcock Modern Pattern 
Co., 3241 Thirtieth avenue, will build a pattern 
shop, one story, 40 4 79 feet. 

WATERLOO, IOWA.—The Waterloo Construction & 
Machine Co., Fifth and Sycamore streets, has let a 


contract for the erection of a plant addition esti- 
mated to cost $20,000. 


KANSAS CITY, 


MO.—The United Iron Works plans 
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Throughout the West 
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to increase its capital from $650,000 to $2,500,000 
and increase its capacity. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The W. 8. Brown Mfg. Co., 
brass goods, plans the erection of a plant, three 
stories, 75 x 110 feet, to cost $60,000, 


ST. LOUIS.—The Southern Wheel Co. has started 
the erection of a new plant. 


ST. LOUIS.—The National Barium & Chemical Co., 


0. Virden, president, 7338 Arlington avenue, will 
bulld a chemical plant to cost $50,000. 
ST. LOUIS.—The Weber Automobile Co., 1900 


Locust street, will build a 3-story plant 150 x 250 
feet. costing $350,000. 

SEATTLE.—A bill has been introduced in city 
courcil authorizing a power plant. 

SEATTLE.—J. D. Ross, superintendent of the city 
lighting department, is urging an appropriation of 
$864,000, to enlarge the Lake Union steam plant. 


INGLEWOOD, CAL.—A bond issue of $217,000 
has been voted for building a waterworks system, in- 
cluding pumps. Olmsted & Gillelen, Los Angeles, xe 
engineers. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Modern Novelty Die & Tool 
Mfg. Co. has been organized by J. F. Kaufman, 324 
East Sixty-fifth street, and others. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Auto Metal Sheet Works, 
capitalized at $50,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture metal specialties by W. A. Hoag, E. D. 
Morgan and John Helsley. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Western Steel & Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
by C. D. Lewis, G. A. Fisher and H. D. Staley. 


HOMECOMING 


Business in Canada 
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REGINA, SASK.—The Tillers Machinery, Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture tractors, etc., with 
$50,000 capital, by L. McInnis, E. MelInnis and 
others. 

LOUISVILLE, QUE.—Foundations are in for a 
mechine shop for the Tourville Lumber Co. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The St. Paul Steamship Co, 
Ltd., recently was incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
by E. M. McDougall, Leslie G. Bell, Edward J. 
Waterson and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Anglo-American Wire Rope 
Co., Ltd., bas been incorporated to manufacture wire 
and wire cables, with $200,000 capital, by Alemnder 
Chase, Leslie G. Bell and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dupre Iron Works, Litd., 
is reported contemplating the erection of a plant at 
an estimated cost of $75,000 for the manufacture 
of agricultural iron products. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—L’Heureux Lifeboat Launching 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture boats, 
boilers, machinery, etc., with $250,000 capital, by 
Frederick Sidgwick, William 8. Fletcher and others, 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Richer-Ayers, Ltd, has been 
incorporated to manufacture trucks, tractors, ete., 
with $20,000 capital, by A. J. Richer, Stephanic 
Richer, Ernest F. Ayers and others of Lachute, Que. 

SOREL, QUE.—The Sorel Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Ltd, has been incorporated with $350,000 
capital, by J. N. A. Leclaire, Fred Bridges, Alcide 
Salvail and others. 

ST. PATRICK OF RAWDEN, QUE.—The Anglo- 
American Malleable Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd, has been 
incorporated to manufacture furnaces, ete., with 
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$50,000 capital, by Edmond Brossard, Alfred Forest, 
Arthur Lalonde and others. 

COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—The plant of the Imperial 
Steel & Wire Co., which was recently damaged by 
fire, will be rebuilt, 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Robert Fitzimons Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture piping, etc., 
with $50,000 capital, by Robert Fitzsimons, Austin 
J. Cutler, Kenneth J. Mackenzie and others. 

PARRY SOUND, ONT.—The citizens have adopted 
a by-law to raise $150,000, to rebuild and enlarge 
the city’s electric power plant. The city also 
plans a steel bridge across the Seguin river. 

SCARBORO, ONT.—The council is having plans 
prepared for an intake pumping plant. Engineers, 
Loudon & Hertzberg, Excelsior Life building, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

ST. THOMAS, ONT.—The Provincial Machine Co. 
is making preparations for a factory, 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Gendron Mfg. Co., 157 
Duchess street, has a site for a new plant. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Baldwins, Ltd., have arranged for 
the purchase of the plant of the British Forgings, 
Ltd. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Sime Improved Rail Anchor 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture ra'l- 
road =machinery, ete., with $100,000 capital, by 
Mervil MacDonald, Bank of Hamilton building, Edwin 
Smily, 136 Tyndall avenue, and others, 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Crandall, Carpenter & Read, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture machinery, 
ete., with $25,000 capital, by E. E. Crandall, 
W. B. Farris, Clarence E, Read and others. 
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Iron and Steel Priees 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Iron Ores 
8 Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 

Old range Bessemer, WOR. oc ccccesccces $6.45 

i Bessemer, 55 trom....... decccees - 6.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron........+++- 5.70 
Mesabi non-Beas., 51% irom.......-++0++- 5.55 

. 
Warehouse Prices 

Steel bar’, Boston .........00+5 8.40¢ 
steel burs, Chicago... ....-5+5 3.37¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland .......... 8.27¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit ...........- 8.338¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 3.10¢ to 8.25¢ 
Steel bars, New York .......... 3.37e¢ 
Steel bars, St. Louis .........+ 8.44¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati .......... 3.33¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul .......... 3.595¢ 
Steel bars. Buffalo ............ 3.45¢ 
Iron bars, Boston .......se006- 3.40¢ 
iron bars, Buffalo ........0+++- 4.15¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago 8.aTe 
Iron bars, Detroit .........+++. 8.33¢ 
iron vars, Bt. Loule ..........- 8.44¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati ........++ 3.33¢ 
lron bars, Philadeiphia 4.20¢ 
Iron bars, New York .......... 3.37¢ 
Shapes, Chicago ..........+5+- 3.447¢ 
Shapes, Detroit ........6.-005. .48¢ 
Shapes, Boston ......0-esecues 50¢ 
Shapes, St Loulg ......6.5500- .54e 
Shapes, St. Paul ..........5+5 .695e 
Shapes, New York ...........4+ 4Te 
Shapes, UD taal ante es wi .8Te 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... .8Te 
Shapes, Buffalo ......65.-0540: 55¢ 
Shapes, Cimemmati ...........-- .43¢ 
ED - 5c dc decanedconse 15¢ 
Piates, Chicago .......60ee005> 6Te 
Plates, Detroit .........0eee08 A38c 
BE OE occ ccoseccepcece 70¢ 
Plates, Bt. Louls ........seee0% T4e 
Plates, St. Paul 895¢ 
Plates, New York .......s0e005 67¢ 
Plates, Cleveland .........«.s+. 5T7e 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 5T7e 
Plates, Cincinnati ............++ 


No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y. 

No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland. 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston.. 
No. 10, blue anl., Buffalo 
10 blue anil, sheets, St. L... 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 


e333 


cee 


No. 10 blue ani. 
No. 28 black sheets, 
No. 28 black sheets, New York. 


AAA RAL AD em me wo wm wo GOES £0 G0 G0 G0 Bo 90.00 G0 £0 co G0 £0 G0 G0 to ge! 
~_ 
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No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 60¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston 90c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati .98e 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit ... 833c¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. . 80¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Paul. . .595e 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .. 5.70¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago..... 6.78 
No. 28 galvy. sheets, Boston ... 7.10¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... 5.95¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, i. 6.28¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit ... 6.68¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis. . 6.79¢ 
No, 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .. 7.05¢ 
No. 28 ealv. sheets, New York R. hie 

paeedsbaanoesiee 4.70¢ 
Bands, Detroit ........sseeee. 4.03¢ 
Ss cepcen bs 6gbe06 4.70¢ 
CR, TD np ddecsccecetes 4.08¢ 

Sheet Schedule 


Black 


Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds 
0 + 





Extras for width and length to be added. 
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Galvanized and Long Terne 


eS OC. ae ee 


No. 30 ..... peasdeodue vabade gtsnecta 50c 
Se. UP kdied bs nnd deeds courescenvesan - +B 
GC. SD GUEBED occcdecodedeieccces Base 
S, GE. scdueeyecd tes ctns cetenddbooss —1be 
SR. TD £6 0b0asbectesediedhoeseceete —Buc 
DOES ED. 060e ph 064 bas chad shouseees —45¢ 
ee, De ) secdcoconeqdbtrheansueses - —BOc 
an. DED -eeonccegiecehcdiabbeoveds —T5e 
PR. BIPED docucccgnscsascedeseccesces —90¢e 
ee SPSS. cwee ccuceercbhadabestocseds —1.00 
Standard Sizes 

Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28, 

30 and 86 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 


inches long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 





te: 

RO Th. Wucdancboccesncsccasess $1.75 
New England (rail)...........0++++ 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)....... 3.90 

Virginia te: 
PROGID cc cc cecedcoccecscccoss $4.10 
SO. TD co oceccodedeciscctesen 4.70 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 

Birmingham, Ala., to: 
DN” Sweceeshedetcdint cdubdentes $8.00 
GE. .cccccccececessecrcee ces 3.60 
GED vecccwdccccesececocaccoss 5.00 

Me.  edutgece do itdie oboe das 66ae 5.00 

COU, “Es ‘ee cbdecssiccesccsed 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul...........+.. 7.30 
New York ...cesess ne e66beecnses® 7.70 
PONE wcdeacedccccdccduceces 6.50 
PU. wadcticucccedecsdicoves «+ 5.70 
Reem, GR. ose cnc cect eavasvesco 3.40 
De. Me sebcdpacesoonesancececee 4.25 

Chicago to 
De EED bcos scdarcdesovcoccees $3.50 
Minneapolis, St. Paul.......... eveee 3,50 
PEED Show cuse sicesevccesoccds .60 
“Gk eédebsonacadcecépeeses 1.40 
thine sebad dpseceeesbeoos toe 4.50 
Bt. K 





Freight Rates, Finished 


Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
Be WE op cvcdccenne aeescees 27.0 conts 
Philadelphia... eseccoceee 24.5 conts 
BOER coc coccdeseccaiescceces 30.0 cents 
Buffalo .ncceeesss Fateeseece - 21.5 cents 
Baltimore ....... pobsesvvese +. 28.0 cents 
GEO  cccccecccccteccecions 17.0 cents 
CHD ln ccciccesosces o++++ 28.0 cents 
GREED “cv cocescddoccvescosds 27.0 cents 
pede covacbesogecceeton 23.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 49.5 cents 
Denver ..cceceeceeces es 
Gh OE wed coke cccsevcenges 33.5 cents 
New Orleans ........ gacacene . 38.5 cents 
B 57.5 cents 
$1. 
1. 
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Tubular Goods 
Steel Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 
Black Galvanised 
%. i and f-ted.......... 0% 1 
SEG  Sodiccdeccogecceices 54% 4u 
Ge SOD. cscs. stccdoses 51% 4 
Lap 
Se ROT ets maemo 50% 38 
ie On ME, .catvacssorese 53 41 
Pte WOME. conc tccastaccss 50 37 
13 to 14-imch..........+..0- 41 a 
SOM ‘cecccescocatsetedece 38% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
1 to S-inch.......... ees Oa eS 
RANT “henwoncatiadhohalicdivenes 8% «86 » . 
Lap ° 
2% to G-incd........ceeeees 51% 88 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
%, M% and }-inch.......... % 29 
BOOED Seccc ced soceseetecde 61K 39 
SS 00 BIGGMRs cdccencasiese 55% 43 
oe Cl eetyeeppatars 56%, OA 
Lap 
et ae ee ties « 48% 087 
Bed. ek! WM cso sac ahnce ce B14 40 
See OD Qe i 6c ctcvtcsccés 50 39 
FAs DE Ce nccccceosccese 46 33 
OD BP Ses ode ccececenesce 41 23 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
a eagesebocceoeréesonese 42 32 
OO BIG -BIRR. ccccicovcoces 45 35 
2 to 2%-incb....... nh RES 41% 37 
Lap Weld 
CSE ane eA 4 a 
Sh Gh BAUD. ....kcecncece 42 $3 
4% to G-inch...........0.. 4 33 
T 0b Dei ccashdacctececs 36 23 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 





PLUGGED -_ “ican 





Two poizts 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN, ENDS 
Butt Weld 
eh ek Fy CRS 2% «211% 
Seta 4 ape 2. 88% 20% 
HM to LM -imed......cccccees 89% 4% 
Lap Weid 
PD saikWonds6se0ndeboeene 83% 20% 
, oe ReeE eS 854% 23 
GEE SLM, 540 aceescetes 34% a 
7 = _. pbeeudeeeneesees 26% 14 
© me, team. .....-24:.-.. 21% 9% 
“OOUSLE EXTRA STRONG ‘PLAIN ENDS 
Black 
Se SEEM. pccccccannces 44 uate 
OR ie ree neces 20% 8% 
Gtk On Oiledh, < von cocos conse % 13% 
4% to 6-lch...... Ce: a ae 
Lapweld Boiler Tubes 
Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 
carloads; less carloads, 4 points less. 
Steel 
and inch... eeeeesseeeeeeeees - 2 
SE ela cddoniaadelbasate 
oor rieittecces> ae 
Iron oa 
eee eee ee ee ee eeeeene 1 


dheeussepecnees coeee 
Ms Gh ausoncebeteoecetce 
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Announcement 


The General Steel Company of 
| Milwaukee, Wisconsin, does not 
maintain any Chicago office, and 
bears no connection or relation- 
ship to any other company by 


the same name in any state. 


Flectric (Gjsteels 


Is Our Identification 





GENERAL STEEL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ow 2% Te a ae — 

















$18.50 to 19.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
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Steel Works Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
PRG - kdcccevconvessuééous 
CED Lebevevece cadebts sweoe de 
Fastern Pennsylvania ........... 15.75 
ChevetanG a cece cccccccccsccasde 18.00 
Bs BED cecgvoceveteneeccoess 16.00 
Dn  dedhens noes ednedd eter ds 16.50 
New York (dealers’ prices)...... 13.00 
New Jersey points..........+..- 14.00 
SS  tabntenes ees cecteras 14.50 
DEED‘ cudeccovenecededene 13.00 
TEED cedeetiendesdedecesbuces 16.50 
Boston (dealers) .....--eceeeee 11.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
UY «dae adeccccebecédune $14.50 
Pennsylvania .......6055 12.00 
CUED. 66060 dvb coreedosesnes 14.00 
DE -.cvcdbbuscdsadabeccecee 12.00 
GES © cin vadkeoccssocousende 10.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
DOD | ..s candgnsncdbece tee o04-on $19.00 
CREIERD . pabav ss vdbeccoeséstes 20.50 
Boston (Dealers) .......ceeeees 11.50 
EE fwecndcbccdsdeoceceres 16.50 
DED tn kccccececdcceccoos 12.00 
GREE © ck edccdncebesseccens 14.50 











ssssses 


—— 


PA SASSI SS 
asesskesss: 
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17.00 to 18.00 
18.50 to 19.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
19.00 to 20.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
19.00 to 20.00 
17.26 to 18.25 
15.50 to 16.00 
16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (consumers) ........6005 17.50 to 18.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Pittsburgh, billet and bloom eng 00 to 22.00 
Chicago, billet and bloom crops. 21.00 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania unguaranteed 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Penna. (guaranteed)..... 21.50 to 22.00 
éetevee onedece eeeeeees 21,00 to 22.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Cee ccncebvecbbesasesecen $16.50 to 17.00 
Gee BU 6ibd Cece cccevcsdccd 14.50 to 15.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
DEER J vecthsvaccbtaceccésed $19.00 to 19.50 
DD . ct cavelydde déetbbaces« 19.00 to 19.50 
Te ROM cecccoccacescsaevsed 16.75 to 17.25 
BALED SHEETS 
DED. wvbbooutsesbanteaeds $17.50 to 18.00 
DED seeveucede cobivebod cee 18.00 to 13.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
SEED.  winvencadlledeauats ot bok $17.00 to 17.50 
err ae + 16,00 to 16.50 
Kastern Pennsylvania ........... 15.75 to 16.25 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
ee, Te Besvccuakubekeced $14.00 to 14.50 
—” SO Fee re eee 13.50 to 14.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
GD | és edegedicdamiets vend $18.50 to 19.00 
b EEN s daicunadeavestadteee 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron Mill Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
“ep need WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.....scecseess Sy 00 to 19.00 
occee sseeeseee 17,00 to 18.00 
nh Ue. Dane eobesu ane cede 19.00 to 19.50 
Marr ecdi chaubciace 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Iwanla, No. 1...... 22.00 to 23.00 
Sh Ui Mn wns éeeaede hen 20.00 to 21.00 
OS OS ep Sear agre 18.50 to 19.00 
SS Se Pata ee 17.00 to 17.50 
DL, Bic oes cht Sanco cUale 20.00 to 20.50 
Cincinnati, No. : ocspecseondtes 18.00 to 18.50 
Bamingham, No. 1 .........05. 12.50 to 14.00 
New York No. 1 ‘ eiaiors price). 18.50 to 19.50 
er Mi: is os sassedebmaahs 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) ..........0055 17.00 to 17.50 
WROUGHT PIPE . 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.50 to 18.00 
* Eastern Pennsylvania, wngraded.... 11.00 to 12.00 
ne. éieehieties AP PA PRR ETE « 15.00 to 16.00 
ff eee eee 15.00 to 15.25 
Boston (dealers) ............. ° 14.00 
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Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


YARD WROUGHT 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 
CITY WROUGHT 


$18.00 to 19.00 








New York, long (dealers’ price). .$17.00 to 17.50 
New York, GREER. cv civecedotdac 14.50 te 14.75 
.50 to 17.00 
-50 to 12.00 
-00 to 18.00 
.75 to 16.25 
00 to 15.50 
.00 to 15.00 
.00 to 14.50 
.00 te 15.00 
N 
RR Ee ae ee oF $10.50 to 11,00 
SGD: *..d5 i.ndeeedabussd ieee 6.50 to 7.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 10.50 to 11.50 
CN Pah ccndvcssdecehscevec 10.00 te 10.50 
DE ‘“Whutesdesenshidgchweanwhie 8.00 to 9.00 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 7.50 to 8.00 
Sips IBM Sc vepedrvesvedeodesedes 8.00 to 8.50 
SUE See ceaded ccéccceceds 1.00 to j.uu 
Birmingham ..........++- seseee 6.50to 7.50 
WEED whudwoccccovcccccesacts 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) .......ssee00% 6.50 to 6.75 
Boston (blast furnace) (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 

1 ee erry rapes! $11.50 to 12.00 
Cs” GE bwaedd ad 0c teu ces 48s 10.00 to 10.50 
Kastern Pennsylvania .......... + 12.50 te 13.50 
EL |: whe opacdaes tv oeetbas 12.00 to 12.50 
ie ethos cd@omervereates 9.50 to 10.00 
EE “Wile nw nad’ Gh soe crasder 11.50 te 12.50 
New York (dealers’ price)........ 10.00 to 10.50 
BEES wececctctscgsdcocs -- 8.00t0 8.50 
IED kde ccc cde cdideedec - 6.50to 7.50 
We r0n00 605.446000 080080 «+++ 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) ........sse005 8.25 te 8.75 
Boston (blast furnace).......... 6.00 to 6.50 

IRON AXLES 
Socesccercccscees + « «$26.00 to 27.00 
SE ree tere 31.00 to 31.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 28.00 to 30.00 
EE ES SES 29.00 to 31.00 
Te SEED bowser eae cecces<p us 29.50 to 30.00 
PD \ecenneses 4 buekse 6o0s6n 26.00 to 27.00 
GENE «|. Dak d os eeececdavenes 23.50 to 24.00 

IRON RAILS 
DED :ovade cabéseecwasneehee $21.00 to 22.00 
GEE «vo 0 vac ’ondeUeeesedee 24.00 to 25.00 
ee eee Sa 22.00 to 22.50 
Oe | ee eee 23.00 to 24.00 
eo ey eee 22.00 to 22.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 

Cente | ‘wcbheahe contmebetheaade $14.50 to 15.00 
eee eee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
— ee a ee ear ee 15.00 to 15.50 
ee eee ee 13.50 to 14.00 

GRATE BARS 
POV eRe rere? $17.25 to 17.75 
EN TT ee + 17.50 to 18.00 
SED ai cbithicsveescckcabbhes 19.00 to 20.00 
New Jersey points eseeceveees 16.25 to 17.00 
Pennsylvania ob dd ween 16.50 to 17.50 
to 14.00 
to 16.25 
to 13.00 
to 10.50 

FORGE SCRAP 
SIND: “inh o enh eciees s4savenie $17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... 12.00 te 13.00 

ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Pe wc. cabonenshs haneetael 24.50 to 25.50 
eae ee Se 23.00 to 23.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 

DL webiss Sone scbhoctatenmul $21.00 to 21.50 
Secccevecseeéccdsbes 19.00 to 19.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
AXLE TURNINGS 


ER Bee ees pote ee $15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) .............. 7.75 te 8.00 


June 19, 1919 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


PP ee) ee 15.00 te 15.50 
Buffalo ....++. yy seeeeeee 18.00 to 14.00 
CREED bv copeca We cedaccccusicce 12.25 to 12.75 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Pb oa cabedscdeccsd Séotes $25.00 to 26.00 
Pennsylvania ........+«+. 28.00 to 30.00 
GS: So see che cradsccoddos 28.50 to 30.00 
DUE.’ avakecone cobiseon sae 25.00 to 26.00 
DE. -Apsivt boa debeatoepecves 26.00 to 27.00 
SD: ctoduthbccovantsheesdovs 28.00 to 28.50 
New York (dealers’ price)....... 21.25 to 22.25 
B opeesenteccousedcce Me Cane 
Boston (dealers) ........s+. +++ 19.00 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 

Eastern Pennsylvania ......... - «$23.00 to 25.00 
alls died tie sebenseces 23.00 to 23.50 
New York (dealers’ BENGE). cevces 19.25 to 20.25 
BSP ay ae 24.00 to 25.00 

Iron Foundry Scrap 

Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
CAR WHEELS 
. - ore $24.00 to 24.50 
Pittsburgh, steel ..........00005 19.00 to 19.50 
CRU, HN ig dN 6 Bsc cdcccccccsec 23.00 to 23.50 
Pennsylvania, iron....... - 23.00 to 24.00 
Clovetemd, WOR siveccccccccces - 23.00 to 24.00 
i LD eden secctcetesés 22.00 to 22.50 
b. BOM cccscccccocccoeces 21.00 to 24.00 
Birmingham, fron ............s. 20.00 to 22.00 
Birmingham, tram car........... 20.50 to 22.50 
Boston (dealers) ...........4.5 19.00 to 20.00 
GeO “cba cece ccccccccceces 18.00 to 18.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Pittsburgh, cupola ............. $21.00 to 22.00 
Chicago, cupola ........eeeeeee 23.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola..... 22.00 to 23.00 
“— arene 23.00 to 24.00 
New York, cupota (dealers’ price). 19.UU to 20.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1, cupola....... 21.00 to 21.50 
Birmingham, cupola ........... - 20.00 to 22.00 
oe ree 23.50 to 24.00 
St. Louis, agricultural........... 23.90 to 23.50 
DEER ecadescccccceccccedees 22.50 to 23.00 
Basten (Gamlere) ...ccccccceces 18.75 te 19.50 
HEAVY CAST 





Pittsburgh, railroad ........... $15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
foie —_ EI PTT pe to 19.00 
. i, senueeetave -50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1 cupola 15.00 
Bastern Pennsylvania, ordinary 15.00 
railroad ........ «+++ 18.50 to 19.00 
, Mgricultural ........+. 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis agricultural........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Caius, Padua 2... eee cease 15.uu vo 15.50 
(imemmati, agricultural .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Dade asAdne eonseceoie 12.00 to 12.50 
ITU) ob ack.eh dine dbe'c'c cee 19.00 to 20.00 

Miscellaneous Scrap 

Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 

REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
ED. air os pire ca uihs's agian $21.00 to 21.50 
SERS SE pre 5 19.50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Ce SE oe cdes < adbies ec cet 18.50 te 19.50 
—8 SOS aS eee 18.00 to 18.50 
DT.) cheveceess ovsconcs 14.00 to 156.00 
Boston (dealers) .............. 13.00 te 13.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SUD } se badas aceteehsunsedes $19.50 to 20.00 
RE Sr OP 17.00 to 17.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 

nee theca ssniakkicen ts oat $20.50 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 18.00 to 19.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


eos While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 





Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25° to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN &:n:"* PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 


They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing. power cost. 





Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class {work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 
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A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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HIGH-SPEED STEEL.—Catalog No. 0-1, just is- 
sued by the Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., New York, 
d-seribes and ‘strates high-speed stcel. The book- 
let contains a number of tables and gives various 
specifications and other data. 


SEAMLESS TUBING.—-Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co., 
New York, has issved a 24-page illustrated booklet, 
in which seamless stee] ‘tubing is described. Various 
data are given, including a number of tables and 
specifications. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE.—The Buffalo Ho'st & Der- 
rick Co., Buffalo, is circulating a 4-page leaflet in 
whieh it describes and illustrates a locomotive crane. 
The crane is designed for either hoisting or for op- 


erating a 2-line clam shell bucket. The {Mlustrations 
show the crane in operation. 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT.—An _ illustrated booklet of 


eight pages has been published by the Binghamton 
Flexible Shaft Co., Binghamton, N. Y., in which 
wire wound flex'ble shafts and appliances are de- 
seribed and illustrated. Specifications pertaining to 
various equipment described is given. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. William H. Wood, 
hydraulle engineer, Media, Pa., is cirenlating a new 
catalog of 63 pages, which describes various kinds of 
hydraulie machinery The booklet is well Mlustrated 
with views of hydraulie machines and drawings show- 
ing details of design 


TOOL STEEL.—-An 8-page booklet has been issued 
by the Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co., New York, in 
whieh tool steel is deseribed. Various data are given, 
including tables showing the tempering heats and 
colors for tool steels and the melting points of 
mcta!s. 


FAN ENGINEERING.-A_ booklet devoted to de- 
serptions of fans, blowers and exhausters, recently 
wes published by the Buffalo Forge Co.; Buffalo. The 
equipment described ineludes biast gates, blowers of 
all kinds, countershafts, motor and pulley driven fans, 
dust collectors and exhausters, The booklet is well 
iliustrated and a number of tables are given. 


STEEL.—-The Ludium Steel Co., Waterviiet, N. Y., 
is circulating a booklet, containing a reprint of an 
article published in the Feb. 27, 1919, issue of 
THe TIrow Trape Review. The article is a treatise 
on a new tool steel developed by research. The 
booklet contains illustrations of the Ladium Co.'s 
pant, in its infancy and at the present time. 


FACTORY FLOORS.—<An illustrated booklet has 
been issued by the Republic Creosoting Co., Indianapo- 
lis, in which wood block floors, manufactured by the 
company are described and ilhistrated. The booklet 
shows a number of actual installations, among them 
being the plants of the Van Dorn Iron Works and 
the National Acme Co., both of Cleveland. The 
wood blocks are made from yellow pine which are 
treated in oil, which, according te the booklet, makes 
them decay proof, dry and clean. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT.—A bulletin devoted to 
a description of the construction and operation of 
& mechanical system fer handling bulk packages and 
materials is being distributed by the Sprague Electric 
Works of the General Electric Co., New York. The 


HEATING FURNACE.—The W 
TO Chureh street, New York, has issued an 8-page 
bulletin describing a new type of small 
heating furnace equipped with an 
When this furnace is in operation, the spent gases 
discharged from the working opening are 





the airblast away from the operator and against an 
economizer through which the air for combustion is 
circulated. Several illustrations of the various types 
of these furnaces are shown and reproductions of pho- 
tographs showing actual installations also are presented. 


STEEL.—A cardboard covered booklet of 24 pages 
has been issued by the Simonds Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., giving details and specifications of the crucible 
and electric furnace steels. The booklet contains a 
number of illustrations including that of a naval gun 
ear, which the booklet states is armor-plated with 
steel made by the Simonds company. The steels 
manufactured by the company include, light armor 
plate, carbon steel. cutlery steel, hack saw steel, 
high speed steel, magnet and saw steel. The latter 
part of the booklet contains tables of decimals, gages 
and weights. 


PIPE.—An 88-page cardboard bound booklet has 
been issued by the American Spiral Pipe Works, Chi- 
cago, in which it describes and iMustrates its p'pe 
products, including spiral riveted pressure pipe; lap 
welded steel pipe; forged steel pipe flanges and 
corrugated furnaces for land and marine boilers. The 
booklet mentions a number of typical installations 
of the various pipe each of wh'ch is accompanied by 
a& comprehensive description. The latter part of the 
booklet is devoted to specifications, etc., and a Lst 
of prominent users of the company’s products is 
given. 


FOUNDRY LADLES.—The J. W. Paxson Co., Phil- 
adelphia, recently issued bulletin 34, in which it il- 
lus‘rates and describes the various ladles and pouring 
equipment which it manufactures. The ladies are 
constructed of heavy steel plates which are machine 
riveted to flanged steel heads. Trunnions are of steel, 
turned and fitted to large journals which are bolted 
to ball with a forged clamp. Standard gearing on 





New Trade Publications 
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stork ladies is of the worm and worm wheel type 
reduced thro~gh bevel gears to hand wheel. Various 
data pertaining to the company’s products are given 
and the booklet is profusely illustrated. The latter 
part of the booklet is devoted to tables, ete. 


DYNAMOMETERS.—The Sprague Electric Works of 
the General Electric Co., New York, is circulating a 
12-page bulletin in which dynamometers are de- 
scribed and illustrated. The bulletin is devoted to 
the dynamometer as applied to laboratory and pro- 
action testing of automobile, truck, tractor, airplane, 
marine and gasoline engines. The engine being 
tested is coupled to the revolving rotor of the 
dynamometer, which transmits the full torque ented 
by the engine to the external fleld or oscillating 
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Commerce. 
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The purchase of 2000 shotgun barrels, 1000 with 
12 bore and 1000 with 16 bore, is desired by an 
importing firm in Belgium. Correspondence should be 
in French. Opportunity No. 29621. 


Purchase of wire netting, galvanized fencing wire, 


in Scotland wishes to purchase 160 tons 
of bessemer steel. It is desired in lots 
rods, No. 5 gage, 0.218 B. 
made in coils, not more than 
Opportunity No, 29629. 

The purchase of electrical machinery, motors, cop- 
per wire and cable, is required by a firm in Norway. 
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Opportunities Abroad 


Information Can be Obtained From the Bureau of Foreig1 and Domestic 
Requests Should be on Separate Shee’s and Should 
be Accompanied by Opportunity Number 
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equipment, are needed by a party in Italy. Oppor- 
turity No. 29567. 


The purchase of pumps, motors and vending Ma- 


by an importer in Italy. 
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